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AN EXHIBITION OF ORIENTAL ART 

T he three months beginning November 1, 191 5, were occupied by 
the installation of the Exhibition of Oriental Art that had 
been planned in connection with the opening of the new 
exhibition hall on the main floor of the Museum. The installation 
was completed early in February and The Charles Custis Harrison 
Hall with the exhibition of Oriental Art was opened with a recep- 
tion given by the President and Board of Alanagers on the evening 
of February the 1 2th. On the 13th the exhibition was opened to 
the public and since that time has continued to attract a large 
number of visitors. 

During a period of about two years the Museiun has been grad- 
ually acquiring examples of the antique art objects of China and 
other Eastern countries. In addition to these acquisitions there 
are shown in the present exhibition a number of examples of 
the very highest merit which the owners have generously lent 
for the purpose. The principal part of the exhibition is Chinese; 
the other countries included, Persia and Tibet, are each repre- 
sented by collections which, while numerically much smaller than 
the Chinese, are of the very highest importance and would in 
themselves comprise an exhibition of very unusual interest, show- 
ing examples of the best in each period of Persian Art and in the 
art of Tibet. 


Chinese Sculpture 

In assembling the collections to form the exhibition, first atten- 
tion was naturally given to the Fine Arts as represented by sculpture 
and painting. The collections representing the minor arts, such as 
the decorated bronze vessels, the porcelains, the potteries and 
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carved jade, are of necessity more prominent numerically, but the 
keynote of the exhibition is struck by the Chinese sculpture. 
Though small in number compared to other groups of objects in the 
exhibition, these powerful creations of early Chinese artists exercise 
a dominating influence and sustain the supreme position of sculpture 
the world over as a means of giving form to the highest ideals. 

The sculptures in the exhibition begin with the Han Dynast}^ 
(206 B. C.-25 A. D.), extend through the Wei Dynasty (386”549 
A. D.), the T’ang Dynasty (618-907 A. D.), and come down to the 
kfing Dynasty (1368-1643 A. D.). This extension covers the rise, 
culmination and decline of sculpture in China, which had its golden 
age in the period of the T’angs. The range of this sculpture extends 
all the way from the genre type of clay statuettes, reminding one 
of the Tanagra figurines, and taken from the tombs of the T’ang 
period, to heroic figures in stone representing Buddhist divinities. 
In using clay as a vehicle and shaping this soft material into forms 
of lifelike eloquence, combining an easy grace of line with great 
power of expression, the knowledge and ability shown are at times 
startling. Technical skill, combined with imaginative genius, is 
seen in mary fine examples made by masters of the T’ang period. 
It is seen in the figure of a horse and in the larger than life seated 
statue of a disciple of Buddha, both in the same medium, clay. The 
last named superfj piece of plastic art shows in a remarkable way how 
the lump of clay under the master’s touch becomes instinct witli 
life and quick with spiritual and intellectual fire. 

Other sculptors of the same era, using hard stone as their 
medium, have handed down to posterity works that claim our 
greatest admiration and respect. Among the considerable number 
of stone .sculptures in the Museum collection, which date from the 
T’ang Dynasty, all of them on a very high plane of artistic and 
histrtric interest, there are at least six statues that are very great 
masterpieces. Four of these arc larger than life and two arc under 
life size. All represent Buddhist conceptions of Divinity. They 
impress one at once with their latent qualities of immobile power 
and of energy in repose, ciualities that seem to belong especially in 
the province of sculpture. These true impressions lose nothing on 
more intimate acquaintance. On the contrary they become 
associated with other qualities which combine to produce an 
effect of great dignity and power on the one hand and great 
refinement and charm on the other. 



Fig. 1. — View of The Charles Custis Harrison Hat! Looking out. 
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' I The Chinese sculptor never lost sight of the advantages to him 
of the properties of solidity and mass that are inherent in stone. 
His art availed itself of these characteristic properties at the same 
time that it drew upon its own infinite resources of sweetness and 
strength. His favorite subject was the human figure; but ignoring 
the obvious and irrelevant, he saw only the essential and the noble. 
He was not trying to shape man, but God, and his sturdy figures 
in their majestic grace are in reality more divine than human. 

An examination of the entire body of early Chinese sculpture 
in the University Museum brings into prominence one characteristic, 
already implied, of the Chinese sculptor and his work that is not 
unknown to students of the works of other ancient peoples among 
whom the plastic art stood at a high level. Whether he moulds his 
figure in clay or works it out of stone, whether his subject be man 
or God or beast, the essential condition of his art is a static posture. 
If the idea of action is to be conveyed, it is implied but never directly 
rendered. This refers only to sculpture in the round and not to 
relief, which is a different thing. 

The two clay horses in the Museum collection, one glazed and 
the other unglazed, illustrate this recognition on the part of the 
sculptor of certain conventions, limitations of method or canons 
of taste and form that to him governed the practice of his art. The 
horse stands with his four feet planted squarely and firmly under 
him. He stands stock still, a position in which no action whatever 
is represented, yet action is implicit in every line of his massive 
body and of his unbent legs. Saddled and bridled, his part is that 
of discipline and self-control. It is also that of a very real and 
very sanguine horse, that “paweth the valley and rejoiceth in his 
strength, that saith among the trumpets, Ha! Ha! and smelleth 
the battle afar off.” 


Chinese Paintlnt; 

It is far otherwise with the art of painting, which in the T’ang 
Dynasty had already advanced into its own fields and mastered 
them completely. In these free fields the Chinese painter is the 
happiest of his kind. His subjects are varied. He may paint 
emperors in their robes of state, or priests, or beggars, or portraits 
of grave seniors or children at play, or demons or domestic scenes 
or scenes at court and these are rendered with great subtlety of 
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Fig. 2. View showing part of the Morgan Collection of Chinese porcelains. 
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line and refinement of feeling and yet with directness and sim- 
plicity and with a self-confidence that is often astonishing. 

It is as a landscape painter, however, that this Chinese artist 
excels. In the Museum collection are forty-seven paintings and 
twenty-five of these are landscapes. These paintings range in date 
from the T’ang to the Aling and include many landscapes of the 
classic Sung. They all convej" a lively idea of the landscape painter's 
work. He gets very close to Nature and maintains towards her 
varying moods the intimate and sympathetic relationship of a 
familiar spirit. The Chinese painter worked upon silk and his 
medium was black ink or inks of various colors. With such mate- 
rials as these and with the intricate resources of light and shade, 
every variety" of motion came as natural modes of expression and 
could be rendered with the utmost felicity. Still this artist is never 
carried away by his license. He avoids a riot of action as he avoids 
a riot of color. His paintings are always restrained and temperate. 
It is thus that he shows us the storm, the mist on the hills, the wind 
in the trees, the flight of birds across the fields, the hunter returning 
from the chase riding his horse, the peasant at his plow, the con- 
flicting passions of men and the rapacity of beasts. In dealing 
with these things that make up the objective world, and in showing 
forth the relation between fidelity of line and the poetry of motion 
and especially in translating the epic moods of Nature, Chinese 
painting has never been surpassed. 

It has already been shown that Chinese sculpture, dealing with 
subjective things, under the influence of Buddhist teaching, displays 
a peculiar power in its revelation of the ideal of an orderly Universe 
and Mind in repose. It is true throughout the whole body of 
Chinese Art that the painter and the sculptor has each his own 
province and neither encroaches on the other. The painter repre- 
sents the horse carrying his master and there is grace and swift- 
ness in the action of his bent limbs, but it is the sculptor that has 
“given the horse strength and clothed his neck with thunder.’’ 

Bronze Vessels, Pottery, Porcel.^ins and Jades. 

In this exhibition may be seen an admirable series also of early 
Chinese bronzes (sacrificial vessels) made principally during the 
Chou Dynasty (1122-255 B. C.), and during the Han Dynasty 
(206 B. C.-25 A. D.). It also contains examples made during 
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Fi(,. 3. (juucral view of the exhibition ol Oriental art 
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the Sung, Yuan and Ming Dynasties. These objects of ceremonial 
or domestic use show the work of the craftsman as well as the work 
of the artist. Their form and decoration are part of an elaborate 
and formalized symbolism which preserves during the later periods, 
traditions of the ancient times. These bronzes represent an early 
phase of art and belong to the general background of artistic devel- 
opment that was not informed by the Buddhist tradition, which, 
when it came to China from India during the early centuries of our 
era, found the artistic sense of the Chinese bound up in conven- 
tionalized forms. To this period belong the bronze vessels; they 
show the rude strength of a more barbaric art, but not the scope 
or the imagination of the period that followed. 

Pottery is included in the exhibition to show the ceramic 
products of the earlier periods. The potter was at work in the 
very earliest times, even before the bronze worker: his wares were 
first crude and plain, but there came a time when the potter began 
to reproduce the forms and decorations of his fellow craftsman and 
we find the pottery of the Han Dynasty imitating the shapes of the 
bronze vessels of a still earlier period. About the same time a 
glaze was discovered and the ceramic products underwent pro- 
gressive refinement until pottery merged with the porcelain of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Although in the course of this development, the one merges 
into the other, anyone who observes the potteries on the one hand 
and the porcelains on the other, will be struck with the wide distance 
that is between them. Beautiful and exquisite as they are in form 
and color, the porcelains are wanting in some of the qualities that 
appeal so powerfully in the pottery. The porcelain vases, made 
purely for ornament, have a tendency toward formality. Admi- 
rable though they are, they are apt to leave one cold, because they 
lack the intimate human touch that is present in the pottery. The 
vessels of this latter kind were made for use and their form is deter- 
mined by the service to which they were put. They show how the 
potter was able to shape vessels of domestic use so as to satisfy his 
sense of beauty. The artist craftsman of the porcelains strove only 
to gratify sense of form and color through his appeal to the eye. 

Besides the bronzes, the pottery and the porcelain, other minor 
arts are well represented in this exhibition of Oriental Art. Cloisonne 
enamel, a product of the Ming Dynasty, occupies one case, and 
carved jade occupies another. In each case the examples shown 
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Pig. 4. — Exhibition of Oriental art. General view. 
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exhibit the best qualities of these two products of the Chinese arts 
and crafts in the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Persian Art 

The three cases of Persian pottery make one of the most interest- 
ing features of the exhibition. The Asia Minor pottery and Rhodian 
ware that represent a later stage in the history of Persian ceramics 
have their own interest, historical and artistic. The earlier Persian 
potteries in the collection were made at Rhages in the eighth century 
and show that they owe their form and color to the Chinese pot- 
teries of that early period. By the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Persian pottery had entered paths of its own and the Rhages ware 
of that period is exquisite in form, color and decorative motives. 
From this time on to the sixteenth century the Persian wares multi- 
ply in variety, culminating in the verv' beautiful lustered plates and 
bowls made in the sixteenth century and now extremely rare. 

Persian painting is represented by a case of miniatures and 
several illuminated manu.scripts of the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Persian textiles are represented by a number of very exquisite 
pieces which show a wide variety of design and which were made 
on the looms of Persia and Asia Minor during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
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Fig. 6. — Large blue and red vase. Era of Wan-li ( 1573-1619). 






Fig. 9.— Black hawthorn vase. K’ang-hsi period 166:-1722i. 





I’laU's of C'f'ghlK'll pom'lain with (.■hann.-U'rislic (li'coration. Ch'ien-lung i)c.'riod (1736-1795). 



FIVE ROMAN MOSAICS 


I N 1904 Mrs. Dillwyn Parrish of London presented to the Museum 
in memory of her husband, the late Air. Dillwyn Parrish, five 
examples of ancient mosaic pavement of Roman times. Of 
these the two most important specimens from the point of view of 
size come from Carthage, while the other three, smaller, to be sure, 
but nevertheless charming examples, are said to come from Rome. 

Let us look at the Carthaginian mosaics first. They are to be 
found on the way to the new Rotunda, on the walls of the vestibule 
to the right and left as you enter. These mosaics belong, as has 
been said, to the Roman city of Carthage. 

One ordinarily considers that the history of Carthage stopped 
with the Punic Wars and the sack and destruction of the city in 
146 B. C., and we forget that the city was rebuilt as a Roman colony. 
146 B. C. is an important date in Roman history. In that year 
Corinth fell in the East, and the Greek world fell under Roman sway, 
and Carthage in the West was captured, thus marking the subjuga- 
tion of Rome’s greatest and bitterest enemy. Both Corinth and 
Carthage were then laid under a curse, and became unoccupied, 
uninhabited, and barren. Carthage was even more completely 
destroyed than was Corinth; for underneath the Roman city the 
French excavators have found a thick layer of ashes, practically all 
that there is left of the city of Hannibal. 

On the other hand, Carthage was reoccupied, or rather, attempts 
were made to rebuild it, soon after its fall. As early as 122 B. C., 
the Senate decided to plant a Roman colony there; but this first 
colony did not prosper, and fifty years later, when Alarius, fleeing 
from the persecution of Sulla, came there, he found the city prac- 
tically uninhabited. It remained for Julius Caesar to found the 
first successful colony, which he did in 46 B. C., just a century after 
its fall. In that year, too, he started a Roman colony in Corinth; 
so that the two cities, destroyed in the same year, were rebuilt and 
repopulated in the same ^'^ear. 

From this time on Carthage prospered. Furthered by the 
patronage of Augustus, it became in 14 B. C. the seat of the pro- 
consul of Africa, taking the place of Utica, which up to that time 
had enjoyed that distinction. From that time on, like Corinth in 
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the East, which had become the capital of the province of Achaea, 
Carthage became a center of luxury and wealth, and increased 
greatly in population. But it is, through the greater part of the 
Empire, one of those happy places which have no history; although 
it took part in two uprisings, in 68 A. D. and in 265 A. D. The 
most important event in its history politically or economically 
seems to have been a great fire, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, which 
destroyed the district around the Forum, or the business section 
of the city. 

But the principal importance of Carthage in Imperial times 
lies in its connection with Christianity. It accepted the new faith 
with enthusiasm and great eagerness at an early stage in the history 
of the Church. At the end of the second century of our era it was 
made a bishopric and was the see of many famous bishops, the 
greatest of whom is Tertullian, who held the episcopal seat from 
202 till his death in 218, and who, besides being an ecclesiastic, was 
also an author of merit and in fact the creator of Christian Latin 
literature. His successor, St. Cyprian (248-257), is also a famous 
character in the history of the early Church and the first African 
bishop to be made a martyr. Between 251 and 424 eleven synods of 
the Church were held at Carthage, the most important one being in 
411, when the “Donatist” heresy was suppressed through the influ- 
ence of St. Augustine. 

Finally in 429 the peace of the city was disturbed by the invasion 
of the Vandals, headed by their famous king, Genseric. Ten years 
later he laid siege to Carthage, which, being peaceful and defenseless, 
fell without a blow, and was sacked by the barbarians. 

At the time of its capture, Carthage was a large, prosperous 
city of 500,000 inhabitants; but after this, under the Vandals, it 
became nothing more than a station for piratical craft. In 533 the 
Vandals lost it to the Byzantines under Belisarius; in 697 they in 
turn surrendered it to the Saracens, who destroyed the city in the 
following year. From then on it appears only once in the History 
of the hliddle Ages, when St. Louis, King of France, died there in 
1270 when on a Crusade. 

It is no wonder that a city so wealthy as Carthage must have 
been in Roman Imperial times should have left us such finds as these 
mosaics. Nor are these the only ones from there; the British 
Museum’s choicest mosaics are from Carthage, and so are many of 
the Louvre’s best specimens. 
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Before we take up the difficult matter of dating these examples, 
let us take up the matter of the technique. There are four kinds of 
ancient mosaics, all of which flourish side by side, though some are 
earlier in origin than others. 

1. Opus Tessellatum. — Cubes of marble or stone regularly dis- 

posed in simple patterns. Largely used for pavements. 

2. Opus Vermiculatum. — Cubes (not always regularly shaped) 

generally of colored marble or more precious materials when 
available, disposed so as to obtain a pictorial effect. With 
this technique the whole art of mosaic is concerned. 

3. Opus Musivum. — Applied to the decoration of walls or vaulted 

ceilings; cubes of glass or enamel were used, the glass being 
made opaque and colored, then cast into flat slabs and broken 
into small cubes. 

4. Opus Sectile. — A species of marqueterie in marble or other colored 

materials, used to produce pictures and patterns. From this 
technique there developed in the late Empire 
4a. Opus Alexandrinum. — A late form of Opus Sectile, limiting its 
materials principally to red and green porphyry. The theory 
advanced by the ancient biographer of the emperor Alexander 
Severus (Hist. Aug., chapter 25, section 7) that this emperor 
invented the technique and that therefore it was named for 
him is surely incorrect, and a false etymology; for it was 
undoubtedly invented and developed at Alexandria, and 
perhaps took its first start in Rome during the reign of this 
emperor. 

The two mosaics from Carthage that we are discussing are both 
of the second technique mentioned, the Opus Vermiculatum, and 
are very good examples of this kind of work. This form of mosaic 
seems to have been invented by the ancient Egyptians, and its 
beginnings go back to a very remote antiquity. First used for 
jewelry and minor objects, like the mosaic ornaments sold in Rome 
and Venice today, it began to be used for more ambitious purposes 
in the Ptolemaic period, when the progress in the manufacture of 
glass and the opening of quarries of colored marbles made these 
materials cheaper and more common; and it is from this period that 
we first begin to hear of mosaic pavements. From Egypt the art 
was introduced throughout the Eastern Mediterranean, and found 
especial favor in the Greek world. To this period, or a little later. 
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about the end of the second century B. C., belong the famous and 
beautiful mosaic pavements still in situ at Delos, in various private 
houses discovered by the French archaeologists, especially the House 
of the Trident, 

These mosaics from Carthage, however, cannot, of course, be 
dated earlier than the end of the first century B. C., from the point 
of view of history, and a study of their style leads the student to 
put them at a much later date. From this point of view they can- 
not be earlier than the first century of our era, but this was a period 
of the greatest excellence in artistic as well as technical skill. The 
first one which will be examined is the one illustrated by Fig. 12, as 
it seems to be of somewhat earlier date than the other one from 
Carthage. The illustration will give the reader some idea of the 
artistic feeling and immense technical skill of the maker. Especially 
noticeable is the wonderful treatment of the flesh of the two men in 
the boat. The play of light and shade on the skin is so excellently 
handled that their bodies seem to gleam as if they were anointed 
with oil. It is a feat to show this not by means of paint or by a wide 
choice of color, but merely by means of small cubes of marble of a 
comparatively restricted number of shades. Another point in assign- 
ing this to a very good period is the feeling of reserve space given 
to the student. There is no overcrowding of the space, but the design 
is simple and restrained. This, and the general excellence of execu- 
tion, combine to make us put this mosaic at a very good period, 
probably in the middle of the first century of our era, when the 
artists of the mosaic art combined artistic imagination with great 
technical skill. Later we shall see that technical skill drove out 
imagination and that the later mosaics are very uninteresting in 
subject as compared with the older ones, but are of supreme impor- 
tance for their exhibition of the different tricks of technique known 
to the makers. This mosaic bears, twice repeated, the curious 
inscription VINCLVSVS. The meaning of this inscription is 
not at all clear. The illustration shows that it is thought of as a 
complete word, and that nothing is lost from it. There is no such 
word in ordinary use in the Latin language, and it becomes a problem 
as to what its meaning may be. A solution of this would be extremely 
welcome, as it might throw some light upon the life of the inhabitants 
of Roman Carthage.* 

*It has been suggested to the writer by Prof. W. B. McDaniel that this mav be 
VINC(IMUS) LVSVS, ‘‘we win our games,” or VINC(TOR) (for Victor) LVSVS, ‘"‘the 
winner of a game.” 
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Our second pavement (Fig. 13) from Carthage, however, in the 
opinion of the writer, should be put at a later date than the first. 
It is .still in a good period, before all imagination had departed and 
given place to exhibitions of teehnical skill, but it shows the tendency 
to turn mosaic from a pictorial to a decorative art. In this specimen 
the patterns are all purely of a decorative nature ; but there is a great 
deal of boldness of imagination and conception in the patterns 
employed. In fact, it is a very beautiful pavement, and though 
the space is somewhat crowded, the details in no way force them- 
selves upon the critical observer, but blend to make each pattern 
a perfect whole, harmonious in relation to the other designs around 
it. For this reason it seems best to put this mosaic as a work of 
the end of the first or beginning of the second centitry A. D. 

The other three mosaics that formed Mr. Parrish’s gift to the 
Aluseum will be found in Alcove B in the room on the right of the 
stairs. This is the room where are also to be found the sculptures, 
Roman glass, and reproductions of Cretan and Alycenaean objects. 
These three mosaics, which, although small, are nevertheless 
important examples, are said to have come from Rome. 

The first one to be considered here is the charming one with 
the picture of a duck. This is probably the earliest of the five 
mosaics of the collection, and may date before the Christian era. 
This exquisite fragment has much in common with some of the 
mosaics found in the House of the Faun at Pompeii, which is dated 
in the second century B. C. according to the great German scholar 
August Mau, in his book on Pompeii published in 1908, in the second 
century B, C. Modern investigations carried on since that time 
make scholars incline to make this house a first century rather 
than a second century dwelling; but even then it is early enough to 
be very important in the history of mosaics. 

In one of the wings off the main atrium of this house were found 
mosaics showing ducks. These are said closely to resemble the 
duck in the Aluseum’s mosaic. So it seems safe to say that in this 
charming fragment we have an example of work of at least the 
first century B. C., or perhaps the second. In this mosaic, as in 
those in the House of the Faun, we find a most ingenious use of glass 
in combination with colored stone to show, in this case, the neck 
and bill of the bird. The naturalism and effectiveness of the com- 
position show a certain amount of Greek influence and put it in 
about the best period of all. It, too, is of Opus Vermiculatum. 
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The next one to consider is also of Opus Vermiculatum, but is 
of considerably later date. It is the one showing two griffins facing 
an urn (Fig. 14). Of one of the griffins, only the head and fore-legs 
are preserved. Here the mosaic art has become absolutely decorative, 
and shows it in attempting a more or less pictorial design; for it 
treats it in a purely decorative manner. This is the stiff, conven- 
tional, unimaginative work of the second century A. D. The griffins 
are in conventional decorative postures, reminding one of an heraldic 
device. On the other hand, the lack of imagination is in some degree 
made up by the great technical skill shown in the treatment of the 
griffins. Color is obtained by the use of cubes of opaque glass applied 
very judiciously in the wings and tongues of the two beasts; and not 



Fig. 14. — Mosaic from Carthage. Dilhvyn Parrish Collection. 


only are they done minutely, but the whole mosaic is made with the 
greatest s k i l l and precision. But we miss here the naturalness and 
simplicity of the duck. 

The third and last specimen is a bit of Opus Alexandrinum. 
As has been said earlier in this essay, this technique was introduced 
in the late Empire, and rapidly became popular. This is an excellent 
example, with its alternating squares of red and green porphyry. 
The author was told on very good authority that the white designs 
were not employed in this technique until Christian times, so that 
this mosaic should probably be considered Early Christian rather 
than Roman, and dated as such. This would put it in the third 
or fourth centuries of our era. It is especially hard to date this 
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fragment accurately, as this technique remains the same for 
centuries. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to say a few words as to 
how the Greeks and Romans manufactured their mosaics. Vitruvius 
begins his seventh book with instructions as to how to make a mosaic 
pavement, and the finds bear out his instructions, as they are made 
in the way he describes. 

First the earth was carefully rammed down to a firm and even 
surface; on this was then laid a thick bed of stones, dry rubbish, 
and lime, from six to nine inches deep. This bed or foundation 
was called “nidus,” and was packed down as solidly as possible. 
Upon this was laid a bed of concrete, called “nucleus,” from four 
to six inches thick, composed of one part of lime to three of pounded 
brick mixed with water. 

When this concrete was still soft, the design was sketched on 
it with a wooden or metal point, and the “tesserae” or cubes of stone 
or glass were inserted with their smoothest end uppermost. Then 
lime, pounded white marble, and water were mixed to the consistency 
of cream, forming a very hard-setting cement, called “marmoratum.” 
This cement, while fluid, was poured over the marble surface, and 
well brushed into all the interstices between the tesserae. When the 
concrete and cement were both set, the surface of the pavement was 
rubbed down and polished. 

In conclusion, the Museum is very fortunate in possessing 
these good examples of the Roman mosaic art, especially the large 
and important specimens from Carthage, where some of the most 
beautiful of Roman mosaics have been found, and where the artigtic 
and technical skill of the worker in this art reached a very great 
height. 

S. B. L. 
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THE SIBERIAN EXPEDITION 


I T was in 1913, while engaged upon her recently published work 
“Aboriginal Siberia,” that Miss M. A. Czaplicka, of Somerville 
College, Oxford, finding but scanty material for the study of the 
peoples of north central Siberia in the works of the writers, mainly 
Polish and Russian, who have lived among the Siberians, formed the 
plan of going to secure the required information herself. The result 
was the expedition to the Yenisei, organized by Miss Czaplicka, 
under the joint auspices of the Oxford Committee for Anthropology 
and the University Museum, which latter I had the honor of repre- 
senting on the expedition. 

We reached Krasnoyarsk, where, in about the latitude of Copen- 
hagen, the Trans-Siberian Railway crosses the Yenisei, early in 
June, 1914. Only a brief stay was necessary here, thanks to the 
energy of Mr. G. K. Christensen, then of the Siberian Steamship, 
Trading and Manufacturing Company, whose knowledge of local 
conditions and whose popularity with merchants and officials along 
the river, enabled him to be of great service to us, both on this 
occasion and on our return to Krasnoyarsk a year later. We owe 
to this gentleman and to Messrs. Peacock and Novodvorski, the 
former of the firm of Revillon Freres, the latter a countryman of 
Miss Czaplicka, a Polish lawyer residing in Krasnoyarsk, a hearty 
acknowledgment of thanks for many kind offices rendered us. Mr. 
Novodvorski is one of the few Poles, out of the many in Siberia, 
who have made a long stay in that country entirely of their own 
free choice and will. 

Krasnoyarsk is a flourishing town of about 80,000 inhabitants, 
on the left or western bank of the Yenisei in south central Siberia. 
It is surrounded by a rich agricultural country, and is the distributing 
center for the products of the whole Yenisei valley. A number of 
fairly comfortable passenger steamers ply between this town, Minu- 
sinsk to the south, towards the Sayan Mountains and the Mongolian 
border, and Yeniseisk to the north. These towns are about an 
equal distance on each side of Krasnoyarsk — three days’ steaming 
up-stream and two days’ down. North of Yeniseisk the largest 
settlement is Turukhansk, a village of about thirty houses, and the 
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residence of the Russian pristav, or police administrator of the whole 
Turukhansk country, which is about a million square versts in 
extent, between Yeniseisk and the mouth of the river. 

Turukhansk is about fifty miles south of the Arctic Circle. The 
other Russian settlements along the 1000 mile stretch of river north 
of Yeniseisk consist of from one or two to half-a-dozen log huts 
inhabited by Sibiriak (colonial Russian) traders, fishermen and 
trappers. The river is open for traffic by steamer during about 
four months of the year. Two or three steamers make one or two 
voyages during this season between Yeniseisk and the mouth of the 



Fig. l.T. — Fishing encampment. Yem-.ei-Ostvak. 


river, convejdng fishermen and their stores and catches up and down 
the stream. 

Our destination was a point at the head of the estuary of the 
Yenisei where a little muddy tundra stream called the Golchikha 
joins it. This is in latitude 71° 43' n. Two Russian traders live 
there all the year round, and many Dolgan, Yurak and Samoyed 
families come in from their tundra homes during the summer for the 
fishing. The average summer temperature at Golchikha (the river 
has given its name to a strip of land of indefinite limits on both 
sides of its mouth) is about 40° F. The sun is above the horizon con- 
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tinuously for about eighty days during May. June and July. Snow- 
falls in winter are heavier in this coast region, but temperatures are 
not so low, as in the inland “stony” tundra to the southeast, where 
we spent the winter and where we more than once experienced a 
temperature lower than -80° F. 



Fig. 16. — Yenisei-Ostyak with bow. 


It took about three weeks to reach Golchikha from Krasnoyarsk 
on the little paddle wheel steamer Oryol, formerly the Glenmore, a 
much traveled elderly craft, whose j'outh was spent on the Cfyde. 
She was brought to the \ enisei, via the Kara Sea, about thirty years 
ago, by Capt. Wiggins, an English sailor to whom belongs the dis- 
tinction of having reopened, in modern times, a northern trade route 
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to Siberia, which had been abandoned by adventurers for over two 
and a half centuries. The Oryol had two barges in tow, and made 
many stops to put ashore fishermen with their stores and empty 
barrels for fish, so that the 1500 miles of our river journey north- 
wards, although it was with the stream, was not exactly rapid transit. 

The frequent stops to land passengers and their effects gave us 
the opportunity of going ashore and visiting native fishing encamp- 
ments. The first natives we came into contact with in this way 



Fig. 17. — Yenisei-Ostyak shaman. 

were the Yenisei-Ostyak, so-called. These people, who are found 
on the Yenisei above Turukhansk, are probably the oldest existing 
racial element in the lower half of the Yenisei valley. They are 
certainly not related to the Ostyak proper of the valley of the Ob 
and the Ural region. The scanty evidence concerning their origin 
makes it seem highly probable that they are the descendants of a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed stock who, as recently as the sixth century of 
our era, continued to inhabit the upper, or southern, Yenisei valley, 
and who, after that time, became intermingled with people of Turkic 
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Fig. 18. — Samoyed of the Bai clan. Fig. 19. — Profile of Fig. 18. 
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blood. The Yenisei-Ostyak are dwindling in numbers, and are 
doomed to extinction at no very distant date. Originally a vigorous 
people, who resisted the Cossack invaders for more than a generation, 
the ravages of anthrax among their reindeer herds, and the baleful 
results of their intercourse with unscrupulous and unhealthy European 
traders, have brought them to this pass. They are still the most 
skilful makers of bows, and their shamans, or medicine-men, are still 
the cleverest, of all the natives between the middle and lower Ob and 
Lena, and their reputation in both these respects is still high among 
the neighboring tribes. 

At Krestova, well within the Arctic Circle, we made the acquaint- 
ance of the trader Ivanoff, famous, or notorious, all along the river. 
He belongs to a family of starozhili, or “old settlers,’’ a name given 
by the Sibiriaks to those of their number who come of families settled 
in Siberia for several generations. This man has lived from boyhood 
among the Yurak, and knows their language and customs with pecul- 
iar intimacy. Not content with the adoption of the methods com- 
monly employed by the Russian traders along the river for fleecing 
the natives, Ivanoff has gained the confidence of the Yurak and 
found an infallible means of enriching himself at their expense by 
taking up the practice of the magic art of the shaman. He is so 
skilful at this that no Yurak shaman has a greater reputation ; and 
this gives him such great advantages in his dealings with the 
people that no other trader in that region can begin to compete 
with him. He has a comfortable log house at Krestova, another at 
Dudinka, further south where the northern route into the tundra 
begins. At Krestova or Dudinka he lives with his Russian wife. 
Somewhere along the ttindra trail his Yurak wife and her sons pitch 
their moving tent to wait for Ivanoff when he makes his customary 
winter trading tour. 

It was a , dull, gray June day when we dropped anchor at Gol- 
chikha. In the two thousand and odd versts of river that we had 
traveled since leaving Krasnoyarsk, we had passed completely through 
the great belt of taiga, or forest land, that stretches across Siberia 
from the L^rals to the Pacific, and were now in the heart of the tundra , 
having seen the last stunted trees near Dudinka, 400 miles behind us. 
From, the deck of the Oryol, we looked over the half mile or so of 
water, muddied here by the swamp fed current of the Golchikha, 
which separated us from the shore. This was still, so far as the 
flat foreshore was concerned, covered with snow to within a few feet 




Fic. 20. — Back and front view of Samoyed costume. Tlic picture shows also an Ostyak shaman’s drum. 
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of the water’s edge. Beyond this rose low hills, bare and brown, 
their cracked and mouldering sides presenting a melancholy picture 
of slow, age-long decay. Yet within two weeks these same hillsides 
were covered with green grass spangled with flowers of the most 
varied hues; and even in the marshy bottoms, wherever a little 



Fig. 21. — Samoyed fisherman; fish split open drying in the sun, on left. 


mound rose above the reddish brown bog water, a veritable riot of 
color was spread out under the never-setting sun. 

At Golchikha the agent of Mr. Kucherenko, the owner of a trad- 
ing steamer which plies on the lower Yenisei, had converted into a 
two roomed residence for our party the banya, or bath house, which 
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Air. Kucherenko had erected for the use of his crew. Here we made 
our headquarters for the siunmer of 1914, within easy reach of the 
village of native tents which grows up during the summer fishing 
season when many of the tundra folk come to the river to lay in a 
stock of dried fish for the winter; and from here we made excursions 
up and down and across the river and by sledge into the tundra, 
wherever we heard of the presence of natives. In this far northern 
country, where the ground is extremely soft and spongy even when 
it is not actual swamp or marsh, sledge travel is quite practicable 



Fig. 11 . — Samoycd tomb at Golchikha 


in summer, though it is hard on the reindeer. Five or more are 
harnessed to a sledge, instead of the two which are usual for winter 
travel. 

The tribes encountered in this region were the Samoyed, Yurak 
and Dolgan. The appearance of all these northern tribes is very 
similar, and, though closer acquaintance makes it possible to dis- 
tinguish them by certain not very obvious traits, actual measure- 
ments of heads and stature do not show any very marked differences. 
They are all short, yellow- skinned people, with exceedingly dark 
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brown or black straight hair. Among the Samoyed and Yurak, at 
any rate, the eye is not often very markedly Mongolian. All have 
small and shapely hands and feet and rather under-developed legs; 
they are not much given to walking, when they can avoid it. The 
Yurak are a Samoyedic people; the Dolgan are Yakutized Tungus. 

Samoyedic tribes range from the Taimir Peninsula, northeast of 
the mouth of the Yenisei right across northern Siberia and Russia 
westward to the borders of Lapland. The Dolgan occupy a strip of 
territory slanting northwestward from the upper Khatonga to the 
mouth of the Yenisei, bordered on the south by the moss pastures 
and hunting grounds of the northern Tungus, with whom we spent 
the winter, and of their neighbors the Yessei Yakut. 

The reindeer is the focal point round which all life centers. 
The whole material culture and social organization is conditioned 
by the opportunities and limitations incident to the occupation of 
reindeer breeding. This has deeply affected religious beliefs and 
observances. The reindeer supplies clothing and meat and drink; 
the wide extent of territory necessary for the pasturing of even a small 
herd, and the frequent migrations necessitated by the rapid exhaus- 
tion of the moss in a pasture have, by making it necessary for families 
to live far apart, greatly modified institutions once much more 
highly developed; the reindeer has an “owner” or protector in the 
spirit world, a being whom it is extremely important to placate either 
by the offering of spirits of slain deer or by the dedication of living 
deer to his service. 

The largest herds are seen among the Samoyed and Yurak. 
A herd of about 5000 deer, the property of three brothers, was the 
most numerous we saw among the Tungus of the Limpiisk tundra, 
whose herds are cormnonly very much smaller than that; while the 
Samoyed herds fairly often number from five to ten thousand deer. 
All the tribes supplement their stock of food stuffs by hunting and 
fishing; those with the smallest herds are naturally most active in 
this respect. Individuals who have become extremely reindeer poor 
gravitate to the haunts of the Russian or Sibiriak trader on the river, 
and there fall into a condition of peonage, becoming degenerate and 
drunken. This is the condition of a large number of Yenisei-Ostyak 
and a smaller munber of Yurak and Samoyed ; it happens to relatively 
few of the Tungus. Not, as we have seen, that the Tungus have 
more reindeer, but either because game animals are more abundant 
in their territory, as well as fish in the lakes remote from the Yenisei 
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and the trader, or because they are a sturdier and more independently 
minded people. 

Two great attractions which kept our bath house villa by the 
Golchikha filled with natives during many hours of the incessant 
daylight were the phonograph and the medicine chest. The first 
application for medicine was made by a rich Samoyed who came in 
from the Big Low Tundra to buy tea and tobacco from Kucherenko’s 
agent, and was told of our arrival, and of our Tabloid equipment. 
So he came and demanded medicine, without preliminaries. What 



Fig. 23. — Samoyed in his dug-out. 


did he want medicine for? His wife had a heartache. This was 
surely some romance of the tundra. What was the matter with her 
heart? “It aches;” he placed his hand over the pit of his stomach. 
This called for a simpler diagnosis than had at first seemed likely; 
he got a few harmless tabloids, and went his way to his chum (tent) 
in the tundra. But his departure was immediately followed by an 
epidemic of “heartache” among the ladies of the chums by the river; 
and we were besieged for several days by solicitous husbands, demand- 
ing little white tabloids for their wives — which I strongly suspect 
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never reaehed the alleged sufferers, being appropriated to their own 
use by the messengers long before they got back to their homes. 

The great majority of the natives of this region, though classed as 
Christians by the Russian administration, are in fact still convinced 
shamanists. The degenerate fisherfolk who are permanently settled 
on the river, i. e., those who fish for the traders and not for 
themselves, and who are all baptized, take a cynical view of religious 
questions, well summarized by a Samoyed of this category, who said : 
“Christians have only one god, and he does not require sacrifices 
of reindeer; it is cheaper to be a Christian.’’ 

Mr. Antonoff, the second trader at Golchikha, well known for 
his general uprightness in his dealings with the natives, was of great 
service to us in the matter of getting about on the river. It was in his 
boat and under his pilotage that we made our first long trip across 
the mouth of the Yenisei to visit a group of Yurak chums at Osh- 
marino. On our return we were overtaken in mid-stream by one of 
the violent storms of wind so frequent in this exposed northern 
region. The boat was rather overladen, and it took twelve hours of 
hard pulling — and constant baling, for we were several times all but 
swamped by the heavy seas — to make the Golchikha side. The river 
is here about fifteen miles wide, and there was still much floating ice. 
For five hours we were stationary in one spot about halfway across, 
unable to make an inch of headway, and during much of that time, 
Antonoff, who is famous for his great physical strength, alone kept 
the boat’s nose steady against the wind, the rest of us having almost 
as much as we could do to bale out the water which kept continually 
breaking over us. 

The Yurak tent, like all the movable dwellings of the tribes of 
this region, is a wigwam with a covering of reindeer skins. The 
half near the entrance is reserved for the women, the other half for 
the men. The area which women may not enter extends also outside 
the tent for some distance behind. Here stand the sledges on which 
are placed figures of that one of the three highest divinities which 
the head of the family selects as his patron. The ground in front 
of the tent is profane and common to both sexes. With the coming 
of the sun in spring a festival called “the changing of the sledges’’ 
is held, at which munbers of the tribesmen assemble and join in 
making new sledges for the gods, the old ones being abandoned and 
left standing on a hill, with the fore part of the sledge turned towards 
the north, the land of cold and darkness, while the new sledges, before 
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being removed by their owners, are arranged back to back with the 
others, their forward upcurving runners pointing to the south, the 
region of light and warmth. A shaman presides over the ceremonies 
held in connection with this spring festival. 

Before setting out upon the winter journey to the Tungus ter- 
ritory whose eastern boundary is the lake country halfway between 
the lower courses of the Yenisei and the Lena, we consulted the 
Samoyed shaman Bokkobushka, saying that we wished to know how 
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Fig. 24. — Dolgan women riding reindeer. 

we should fare on our way. I am bound to say that we did not receive 
any very definite information, the only thing in the nature of a 
prophecy spoken b}" the seer being a cryptic utterance addressed to 
Miss Czaplicka which might be interpreted as having a certain 
bearing on political conditions in Poland brought about by the war. 
But his methods were interesting. 

Bokkobushka seated himself crosslegged on the ground in his 
chum, while his assistant, the Yurak Yannasuo, threw over him a 
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large cloth which completely concealed him from view. After some 
moments of silence, a low sound of chanting -issued from the cone- 
shaped bundle that held the shaman. The sound rose progressively 
in pitch to the middle of a verse or rhythmic sentence, broke into 
a shrill, quavering whine, sank again to a whisper, and ceased — 
to wait for the answering chant of the assistant. This was repeated 
several times. Then Bokkobushka inquired whether one of us had 
not a dark spot on the right arm. It was a lucky hit. “Ah,” said 
the shaman, “then you are the people the spirits asked me about.” 
He relapsed into silence. 

Soon there came from the bundle a querulous moaning, which 
gradually grew articulate as the chanting was resumed, to be followed 
by another silence, out of which arose the voice of Bokkobushka, 
announcing the result of his second interview with the spirits. 
“Where you left one home,” he said to Miss Czaplicka, whose home 
was in Warsaw, ‘‘you will find three homes made one.” Thus we had 
had first divination and then prophecy. 

The third function of a shaman is to prevent or heal sickness or 
other disaster. Bokkobushka now threw off his covering, and spoke 
in a conversational tone with the spirits of disease. Then he dipped 
his forefinger in water and touched each of us three times under the 
left ear. He explained that he had requested the “bird ” of smallpox 
not to touch us. But the demon was obdurate and declared that he 
intended to pay us a visit. Therefore Bokkobushka, to thwart him, 
wrought this charm, and assured us that we should in consequence 
be quite safe from injury. 

To prepare for the winter journey to the Limpiisk tundra, it was 
necessary to return to Turukhansk, from which place starts the least 
frequented, and therefore for our purposes the best, trail to the lake 
country about the upper waters of the Khatonga River. The more 
northern route from Dudinka is used by Russian traders as being the 
easier; it crosses open, mostly level, country over which it is possible 
to travel in a balok, or housesledge. These (Russian) contrivances 
of fur-lined canvas, containing a stove, are too large and heavy for 
the mountainous, partly forest covered country, through which our 
trail lay. On the other hand, by following the Turukhansk-Lake 
Yessei route we should be among people whose contact with Russians 
was of the slighest. 

At Turukhansk, while waiting for sufficient snow to fall to 
render sledge travel practicable, we completed our outfit of furs. 
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provisions, etc., and procured the only native interpreter available, 
a Tungus woman, the widow of a criminal exile, and connected with 
the “best families’’ of the Limpiisk tundra. She is a lively and 
decidedly wilful lady, in vigorous middle age, with opinions of her 
own about the kind of questions that ought to be asked of one’s 
native hosts, and the way such questions should be worded. For- 
tunately Miss Czaplicka’s knowledge of Russian and Tungus pre- 
vented this being any real hindrance to our work. 



Fig. 25. — Dolgan deerherd. 


Northeastward from Turukhansk our way lay through about 
1000 versts of the mountainous “stony tundra,” rugged moorland 
plateaus fringed by rocky ridges, and intersected by the valleys of 
innumerable streams, small and large. Here and there are straggling 
patches of forest, the birches and cedars of the Lower Tunguska 
(the most northerly of the three largest right tributaries of the 
Yenisei) soon giving way to scattered and stunted groups of larches. 
During the greater part of the outward journey we had no more than 
two hours a day of what we called daylight — really a kind of twilight 
— heartily welcome to eyes weary with waking through from seven 
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to twelve hours of travel in the dark — when we never saw the sun 
itself, only guessed it not far below the horizon, from the gorgeous 
rose and orange tints that lit up the higher peaks in strange contrast 
to the blue shadows of the valleys, to which, as far as possible, the 
trail kept. 

We lived in the native tents, spending two or three days at a 
time in those where the hosts were older folk, more inclined to tell 
and hear of the things which interested guests and hosts respectively. 



Fig. 26. — -Tungus shaman’s costume and drum. 


When there was any special reason we stopped longer still, as for in- 
stance for the munyak at Lake Chirinda, one of the more westerly of 
the chain of some twenty lakes, of which Lake Yessei, on the borders 
of the Yakut country, forms the northeastern limit. 

The munyak is the native council. To it come representatives of 
each of the ten families (rather, clans) which make up the roving 
population of the Limpiisk tundra. It elects a “prince” from among 
its own members for a term of three years, as the people’s representa- 
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tive to the Russian administration. His chief duty in the eyes of 
the Russian authorities is to bring in to the pnstav on the river the 
yassak or tribute of his local group, which he collects at the munyak. 
The prince presides over the munyak, as “speaker” and as judge. 
In the latter capacity he has jurisdiction in practically every case, 
short of manslaughter. 

The present prince of the Limpiisk Tungus is a great friend 
of the Yakut, who are at present diligently spreading their own 
brand of Kultur among the Tungus near Lake Yessei. The 



Fig. 27. — X Kurgan in the .Abakan steppe. 


Limpiisk people are not very appreciative — rather resentful, in 
fact — of the advantages to be derived from contact with a more 
advanced tribe. Now, it appears that a certain Tungus of the 
Hukachar clan, rivals of that of the Udigir, to which the present 
prince belongs, had used an insulting term in conversation with a 
Yakut trader, a friend of the prince’s. The Yakut laid a complaint 
before the prince in munyak. The Hukachar contended that the 
complainant had a wrong understanding of the matter. He (the 
complainant) had omitted to say good-bye to the Hukachar on 
leaving a tent where both had been entertained by friends, where- 
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upon the defendant had exclaimed: “Why don’t you shake my 
hand? Am I a *Polak?” using the objectionable term, which had 
thus, he claimed, not been applied to the complainant at all. The 
interpreter seemed to make no attempt to set the Hukachar’s version 
of the story clearly before the Yakut; neither did the prince who 
speaks Yakut perfectly. For fully two hours the hearing continued, 
the misunderstanding (if it really was such) growing deeper and more 
embittered, as the prince dilated on the heinousness of the Huka- 
char’s offence in causing annoyance to a friendly stranger. The 
prince required his tribesman to pay the fine demanded by the Yakut. 
The Hukachar protested volubly and at extreme length. 

At last the prince, whose attitude towards the defendant had 
been obviously hostile from the first, even truculently so, ordered the 
Hukachar to pay or submit to the extreme penalty that can be 
inflicted under Tungus customary law — i. e., have his arms pinioned 
from behind and his hands bound in front of him, and be led out to 
solitary confinement in a special tent. The knowledge that his 
enemy had the power, and the will, to inflict this disgrace upon him, 
caused the Hitkachar to yield, after a further vigorous protest. He 
proceeded to hand over the fine. But the Yakut, who had preserved 
an attitude of impassive and dignified aloofness during the whole of 
the proceedings, refused to take it. He had changed his mind, he 
said; he now only wished that the Hukachar should give him his 
hand in token of apology and renewed friendship. It took another 
hour to bring about a settlement of the dispute on this basis. Only 
the actual production of ropes, and the approach of two of the prince’s 
aides to a strategic position on each side of the defendant, finally 
caused him to yield and extend his hand with no very good grace to 
his accuser. 

A short stay among the Yakut in the neighborhood of Lake 
Yessei closed our outward journey. The season was getting late, and 
blizzards were frequent as we made our way back to the Yenisei by 
a slightly different route. We returned to Turukhansk just in time 

* The Russian word for political exile is politicheski. This has been corrupted by the peasants 
on the river to polak, which means Pole. The change has a certain appropriateness, since a num- 
ber of the “politicals” are Poles. Of late years circumstances directed by officials have brought 
the “politicals,” formerly popular with the Siberian peasants, into discredit with them, and the 
term politicheski, or polak, has become one of reproach. The native trappers and traders have 
taken this term back with them into the tundra. Polak, and the Tungus Vlak (bad man) and 
Nienakinma (dog), are the commonest imprecations heard among the Tungus of the Limpiisk 
timdra, so that the wrongs begun a century and a half ago on the Vistula echo today on the dis- 
tant Khatonga. 
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to avoid being caught and detained indefinitely in the interior by the 
breaking up of the ice on the lakes and streams of the route. 

By the end of May the ice was out of the Yenisei, and we returned 
by steamer to the south, where a short visit was paid to the kurgani, 
or burial mounds of the Abakan steppe, and to the so-called Tartars 
who now live among these relics of a bygone civilization. These 
people are mainly horse nomads, and have been much more affected 
by Russian and Sibiriak influences than any of the people in the 
northern Yenisei valley. A considerable number of them have 
become settled agriculturists. 

The journey back to London occupied a much longer time than 
our outward voyage. Formalities and certain complications and 
delays due to war conditions necessitated, for example, a stay of 
nearly a month in Petrograd. Thence we returned, via Tomeo, 
Stockholm, Bergen and Newcastle to London, which we reached 
early last September, after an absence of about fifteen months. 

H. U. Hall. 
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THE DOUBLE AXE AND SOME OTHER SYMBOLS 

T he origin and development of symbolism, letters, and designs 
used in decoration either with or without symbolic meaning is 
a field of investigation that can never be exhausted. The 
derivation of a symbol may be directly indicated by its form and may 
be very simple and obvious, or its origin may be quite different from 
what it seems. Again, a symbol may migrate f^©n one people to 
another or from island to island or from continent to continent, modi- 
fying its form and taking on new meanings for the confusion of anyone 
who would trace its migrations. Perhaps the most perplexing thing 
about such devices is an extraordinary habit they have of deriving 
themselves in identical forms from totally different objects in dif- 
ferent parts of the world and getting themselves associated in each 
instance with similar ideas. 

An example of one or the other of these two classes — migration 
or convergence — is furnished by the double axe of ancient Europe 
and the so-called bannerstone of ancient America. 

Double axes made of bronze and found in Crete are shown in 
the collections in the University Museum. Their date is about 1500 
B. C. They appear to have been intended for use either as weapons 
or for hewing wood. The double axe of Crete made its appearance 
after the beginning of the Bronze Age. The stone axes of the period 
immediately preceding the Bronze Age are never double. 

Besides the full sized axes made for use, there have been found 
in Crete of the Bronze Age, miniature axes of gold, bronze, ivory and 
clay. These are evidently symbolic ornaments and sometimes votive 
offerings. The outline of a double axe was found at Knossos on a 
clay sealing which Sir Arthur Evans assigns to the Middle Minoan I 
period. The well-known labyrinth or palace excavated by Evans at 
Knossos takes its name from the double axes carved in outline on its 
walls. The same design is painted frequently upon Late Minoan I 
pottery and engraved upon sealstones, and in all these cases the 
carving or painting has a symbolic significance. The natural infer- 
ence is that the double axe in Crete was a sacred object and the 
symbol a cult. 
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Fig. 28. — Votive axe. Ka- 
vusi, Crete. B. S. A.. 
Vol. VII. 



Fig. 29. — Double axe from 
vase painting. Knossos, 
Crete. B. S. A., Vol. 
VII. 



Fig. 30. — Bronze votive 
axe from Dictean cave, 
Crete. B. S. A., Vol. 
VII. 



Fk.. 31. — Double axe ineiseil 
upon stone pillar. Knossos, 
Crete, Myeenean Tree 
and Pillar Cult, Evans, 



Pig, 32. — Double axe from 
signet ring. Knossos, 
Crete. Scripta Minoa, 
Evans. 



Fig. 33. — Double axe 
from vase painting. 
Gournia, Crete. Gour- 
nia, Boyd. 
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Fig. 34. — Double axe from 
clay impression. Knossos, 
Crete. Scripta Minoa, 
Evans. 



Fig. 36. — Double axe from 
vase painting. Pseira, 
Crete. Antbro. Pub. 
Univ. Mus., Vol. III. 



Fig. 38. — Double axe from 
vase painting. jMochlos, 
Crete. Antiq. Cretoises, 
Vol. II, Maraghiannis. 



Fig. 35. — Double axe from 
clay sealing. Knossos, 
Crete. Scripta Minoa, 
Evans. 



Fig. 37. — Double a.xe from 
vase painting. Pseira, 
Crete. Anthro. Pub. 
Univ. Mus., Vol. III. 



Fig. 39. — Double axe in- 
cised on terra cotta frag- 
ment. Palace of Phae- 
stos, Crete. iMonumenti 
Antichi, Vol. 14. 
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Fig. 40. — Double axe. 
Phaestos. Crete. Antiq. 
Cretoises, Vol. I, Mara- 
gliiannis. 



Fig. 42. — Double axe from 
painting. Palaekastro, 
Crete. Monument! An- 
tichi. Vol. 14. 



ious procession. Cap- 
padocia. Smithsonian 
Report, 1903. 


Fig. 41. — Double axe from 
Mycenaean sherd. Crete. 
Monument! Antichi, Vol. 
14. 



Fig. 43. — Hittitegod 
of the double axe. 
Cappadocia. Land 
of the Hittite, J. 
Garstang. 



Fig. 45. — Bronze axe. 
Cyprus. Hist, de 
I’Art. Antiq. Phenecie 
& Cypre, Perrot & 
Chipiez. 
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Fig. 46. — Axe from 
v’ase painting. Ces- 
nola Collection 
Catalogue. 



Fig. 47. — Axe in hand of 
Amazon. Alagnesia in 
Asia Minor. Statuaire 
Grec and Romaine, Vol. 
I, Reinach. 



Fig. 48. — Miniature 
bronze double axe. 
Sparta. B. S. A., V''ol. 

xiir. 



Fig. 49. — Ivor\' axe. 
Sparta. B. S. A., Vol. 
XIII. 



Fig. 50. — Axe from 
vase painting. 
Rep. Des Vases, I. 
Reinach. 



Fig. 51. — Axe from vase 
painting. Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, Furt- 
wangler. 
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Pig. 52. — Axe carried 
by Greek warrior. 
Rep. Des Vases, 
Vol. I, Reinach. 



Fig. 53. — Axe carried 
by a woman at the 
death of Orpheus. 
Griech. Vasenbilder, 
Vol. in. Gerhard. 



Fig. 54. — Axe wielded 
by Theseus in com- 
bat. Rep. Des Vases, 
I, Reinach. 



Fig. 55. — Axe carried 
by Herakles. Rep. 
Des Vases, I, Rein- 
ach. 



by Oriental in com- 
bat. Rep. Des Vases, 
I, Reinach. 



Fig. 57. — Axe from 
vase painting. Vulci. 
History of Ancient 
Potterj’, Birch. 



Fig. 58 . — Axe carried 
by Ino in pursuit of 
Phrixos. Rep. Des 
Vases, Reinach. 



axe. Central Itah', 
Etruscan Period. La Civ. 
Primitive Italic, Vol. Ill, 
Montelius. 



Fig. 60. — Bronze double 
axe. Central Italy. 
Etruscan Period. La 
Civilisation Primitive 
Itahe, Vol. Ill, Montelius. 
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Fig. 65. — Bronze coin, 
about 400 B. C. 
Thrace. Greek and 
Roman Coins, Vol. 
25, Hirsch. 



Fig. 66. — Silver coin. 
Second Century B. C. 
Island of Tenedos. 
Greek and Roman 
Coins, Vol. 13, Hirsch. 



Fig. 67. — Silver coin, about 
189 A. D. Island of 
Tenedos. Greek and 
Roman Coins, Vol. 19, 
Hirsch. 



Fig. 68. — Silver coin, about 
189 B. C. Island of 
Tenedos. Greek and 
Roman Coins, Vol. 25, 
Hirsch. 



Fig. 69. — Silver coin, 351- 
344 B. C. Caria. Greek 
and Roman Coins, Vol. 
18, Hirsch. 



Fig. 70. — Amber bead in 
form of a double axe. 
Denmark. Danish Arts. 



Fig. 7 1 . — Axe-shaped 
ornament of amber. 
Scandinavia. Stone 
Age, Nilsson. 
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In Greece the symbolic use of the double axe is apparent from 
very early times. In Sparta, numerous miniature axes in ivory or in 
bronze have been found dating from a period as early as 800 B. C. 
It appears in painted outline upon Dipylon vases and is frequently 
represented on red-figured and black-figured vase paintings of the 
Classic period where it is sometimes seen in the hands of various 
persons portrayed in the decorations. Small double axes of gold 
were worn by Greek women and are found in their graves. It is 
also shown on various Greek coins. 

A double axe appears among the Hittite remains of Syria and 
Cappadocia where its use was evidently symbolic. It is found in 
Asia Minor and among the early Etruscan remains in Italy. 

Scandinavia had double axes of stone in the Stone Age, evi- 
dently meant for use. During the same Stone Age, miniature double 
axes in the form of amber beads or ornaments were also in use. 

The stone axes with two cutting edges that are sometimes found 
in Great Britain, appear to be a local development from the single 
axe and are less like the double axes of the Mediterranean than are 
the Scandinavian double stone axes. 

From the evidence of archaeology, therefore, the use of the 
double axe either as a weapon or as an implement for domestic use 
or as a symbol or as all three was very general in countries around the 
Mediterranean during very early times. All the examples known, 
however, belong in the Bronze Age. In Scandinavia they are found 
in the late Stone Age, which, however, was contemporaneous with 
the Bronze Age in the Mediterranean area. 

In all the countries mentioned, the tendency of the double axe 
is to become associated with ceremonial uses, if indeed it did not 
begin with these associations. It was everywhere a sacred object 
and its use was symbolic. It is true that it is sometimes represented 
as a weapon, as in the exploits of Theseus on a red-figured kylix in 
the British Museum or in the hands of the Amazons, as on a frieze 
at Magnesia in Asia Minor, and also on vase paintings. This occur- 
rence of the double axe, however, as a battle axe used by the heroes 
of mythology is in no way inconsistent with its sacred attributes or 
its essentially ceremonial or sjonbolic character. 

The fact that it is sometimes seen in the hands of Amazons led 
Nilsson to call the double axe “The Amazon Axe.’’ There appears 
to be no warrant for this name. Nilsson is wrong in his statement 
that this is the weapon peculiar to the Amazons and that they are 
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always armed with double axes. An examination of the vase 
paintings shows that Amazons are armed with other weapons quite 
as often as with the double axe. 



Fig. 72. — Shields from painting on 
Dipylon vase. Hist, de I’Art, 
Grece Arch., Perrot & Chipiez. 


An Archaic Greek Shield 

There appears to be a close connection between a certain form 
of Greek shield and the double axe. In the Archaic period in Greece 
this shield is shown in paintings on Dipylon vases, where it is carried 
by warriors. On the same pottery the symbol of the double axe 
plays a prominent part. It is hard to see why a shield of this shape 
was adopted unless it was in imitation of the outline of the double 
axe. It is quite intelligible that such a symbol might have been 
adapted to the form of a shield. If the double axe was a sacred 
object or a symbol of strength, or if its symbolism was that of 
protection, a shield of this form would naturally have more virtue 
than an ordinary shield. A similar form of shield, known as the 
Boeotian, is seen on Attic vase paintings and on Greek coins dating 
from the sixth century B. C. to the second century B. C. 



Fig. 73. — Vase painting. Hist, de 1’ Art, 
Grece Arch., Perrot & Chipiez. 
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Fig. 7 4. — Shield 
from painting 
on Dipylon 
vase. A. J. A., 
Vol.XIX,No.4. 



Fig. 75.— Shield 
from painting 
on Dipylon 
vase. A. J. A., 
Vol.XIV,No.4. 



Fig. 76. — Shield 
from Dipylon 
vases. A. J. A., 
Vol.XIX,No.4. 



Fig. 77.— Double 

axe on a potsherd. 
Mitt, des Kais. 
Deuts. Arch. Ins. 
Athens, 1892. 



Fig. 78. — Double axes 
and shield from paint- 
ing on Dipylon vase. 
Hist, de I’Art, Grece 
Arch. . Perrot & Chipiez. 



Fig. 79. — Shield from 
silver coin about 
550-480 B.C. Hali- 
artus. Greek and 
Roman Coins. Vol. 
13, Hirsch. 



Fig. 80. — Shield from 
silver coin about 450 
B. C. Thebes. Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine 
Arts Catalogue of 
Coins 
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The Bannerstone 

The class of objects to which this name has been applied by 
common consent is found in many different forms and made of a 
great variety of stones. It is an ancient thing used by the former 
inhabitants of North America. It is usually bored through the 
center as if for mounting on a staff, but is sometimes found without 
the bore. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Director of the United States National 
Musemn, has been kind enough to let me see the manuscript of his 
forthcoming book on American Antiquities and to give me his per- 
mission to quote from it the following passage. 

“Within the same region in northeast America, ♦J** thinning out as does the gouge 
to the south and west, is an object of rare and highly specialized form, an axe-like imple- 
ment, known as the bannerstone, with tubular perforation for halting and with extremely 
varied wing-like blades. It is not found elsewhere in America. In northern Europe there 
is found a drilled axe of similar type and it is a noteworthy fact that this form of artifact 
throughout the Old World though originally perhaps a thing of use had wide and diver- 
sified application as a symbol. The following very interesting and suggestive statement 
regarding the ‘Amazon Axe’ is quoted from Nilsson. ‘Stone weapons of this kind are 
rather variable, and the central part is often much shorter than the figure here referred 
to, resembling that shown in Fig. 174. The original of this sketch is from the south of 
Scania, and is preserved in my collection, but is not finished, there being no hole for the 
handle — but this weapon is always known by both ends being much more expanded and 
more or less sharpened. It is exactly like the axes with which the Amazons are armed, 
wherever we see them represented. On a marble sarcophagus of the Louvre, at Paris, 
bearing the inscription s.tRcoPH.tcE trouve a s.alonique en macedoine, the warriors 
wield axes with one edge and a pointed sharp back: but all the Amazons have such two- 
edged axes as the one here sketched. The Amazons are represented with such axes even 
in other places also: for instance, on some antique friezes in the British Museum. In a 
treatise on The Sword of Tiberius (in German, 4to, with coloured engravings), an 
Amazon is also represented with a similar axe. It is called Amazon Axe. Xenophon 
mentioned it in the Anabasis, iv, 4; and Horace speaks of Amazonia Securis in the 
Odes, iv, 4, 20.’ * 

“The American homologue certainly had no other than sacred and ceremonial func- 
tions. It may not be amiss to suggest that possibly in prehistoric times examples of this 
type of implement were carried by some voyager across the intervening seas and that 
being regarded by the natives as possessed of supernatural attributes these were adopted 
as ‘great medicine’ spreading to many tribes and taking a wide range of form. It does 
not appear an entire impossibility that a stone or bronze perforated axe of this type 
left by one of the Ericsson ships should have been the ancestor of these peculiar objects. 
Who will venture to say that these greatly varied, beautifully finished and widely dis- 
tributed objects may not have come into existence among the tribes during the 620 years 
separating the discovery of Vineland and the arrival of the pilgrims.’’ 

In the passage which I have just quoted from his forthcoming 
book. Dr. Holmes suggests that the bannerstones were derived from 
the European double axe, one of which may have been brought over 

* Nilsson’s ScandinaWa, pp. 71-72 (The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, by Sven 
Nilsson). 
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Fig. 81. — Bannerstone. New Fig. 82. — Bannerstone. 

Jersey. University Mu- Ontario. Archasological 

seum, Philadelphia. Report, 1911. 





Fig. 83. — Bannerstone. 
New Jersey. Smithso- 
nian Institution Report, 
1896. 


Fig. 84. — Bannerstone. 
District of Columbia. 
Handbook of American 
Indians, Part 1. 




Fig. 85. — Bannerstone. Wis- Fig. 86. — Bannerstone. Ohio, 

consin. Smithsonian Insti- Prehistoric America, Vol. I, 

tution Report, 1896. Peet. 



Fig. 87. — Bannerstone. Fig. 88. — Bannerstone. 

Ontario. Archaeological Tennessee. Antiqui- Fig. 89. — Bannerstone. 

Report, 1911. ties of Tennessee, New Jersey. University 

Thurston. Museum, Philadelphia. 



Fig. 90. — Bannerstone. Ohio. Fig. 91. — Bannerstone. Illi- Fig. 92. — Bannerstone. Iowa. 
Prehistoric America, Vol. I, nois. Handbook of Ameri- Smithsonian Institution 

Feet. can Indians, Part 1. Report, 1896. 
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Fig. 93. — Bannerstone. Iowa. Fig. 94. — Bannerstone. Ohio. 

Handbook of American University Museum, Phila- 

Indians, Part 1. delphia. 




Fig. 95. — Bannerstone. Ohio. Fig. 96. — Bannerstone. Flor- 

Handbook of American ida. Prehistoric America, 

Indians, Part 1. Vol. I, Peet. 



Fig. 97.— Bannerstone. Ohio. Stone 
Age in North America, Vol. 1, 
Moorehead. 



Fig. 98. — Bannerstone. West 

Virginia. United States Na- 
tional Museum. 
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either by Ericsson or by some imknown voyager in prehistoric times, 
and afterwards copied by the Indians for their own uses. Dr. Holmes 
puts forward the general proposition that these objects may have 
come into existence among the Indians during the 620 years separating 
the discovery of Vineland and the arrival of the pilgrims. 

In order to accept or reject such a view it is necessary either to 
support it by strong positive evidence or oppose it by strong negative 
evidence. That an object identical in form with some of the banner- 
stones existed in Europe on the shores of the Mediterranean and on 
the shores of the Baltic in times very much earlier than that of the 
Norse explorers is certain. On the other hand, there is no evidence 
at all that it was in use or even known in any part of Europe during 
the period between the discovery of Vineland and the arrival of 
the pilgrims. 

In the Mediterranean area the double axe belongs in the Bronze 
Age and in Northern Europe it is confined to the Stone Age. It is 
not probable that Ericsson or any of his contemporaries would have 
brought to America an implement or symbol that was not in use in 
their time. On the other hand, there is evidence that the banner- 
stone existed in America at a very much earlier time than that of the 
Norse voyagers. Leaving aside their occurrence in Ohio, there is 
evidence that they were perfected at a very early period in the 
history of aboriginal culture in North America. An excavation made 
in New Jersey, brought to light a niunber of bannerstones in situ 
associated with argillite implements and other conditions that proved 
for them a relatively remote antiquity.* 

According to this evidence at least two forms of bannerstone 
were produced in New Jersey, not 900 years ago, but several thousand 
years ago. If, therefore, the bannerstone of America was derived 
from the double axe of Europe, it was introduced at a very much 
earlier period than the period to which the earliest historic com- 
mimications belong. What evidence is there that it was so derived? 

The suggestion of Dr. Holmes rests on the undoubted fact that 
a large class of objects are fotmd in America which, while presenting 
a wide divergence in form show a general resemblance to the Euro- 
pean double axe and sometimes presents such a close approximation 
that it becomes identical and cannot be distinguished. The sugges- 
tion rests also upon the equally undoubted fact that the two classes of 
objects had a ceremonial use and a symbolic significance. In either 

* See University Museum Anthropological Publications, Vol. VI, No. 3. 
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case the meaning or set of ideas associated with the use of this 
symbolism remains unknown. 

These circumstances though very interesting and instructive 
would need the support of substantial corroborative evidence in 
order to establish anything resembling a positive argmnent. 

There has not yet appeared any such corroborative evidence. 
If any of the varying forms of bannerstone was derived from a 
European model it is not likely that the connection can ever be estab- 
lished. An identity even of such a highly specialized form coupled 



Fig. 99. — Ivory symbol of the whale’s tail, from the Alaskan Eskimo. Museum collection. 



Fig. 100. — Ivory symbol of whale's tail, from the Alaskan Eskimo. Museum collection. 

with entire conformity of function is not in itself trustworthy evidence 
of borrowing. 

What evidence is there, on the other hand, for an independent 
native derivation for the class of objects known as bannerstones? 

It has been shown that certain types of bannerstones were in 
use in America in very ancient times. It can also be shown that an 
object similar in form was in use within recent historic times and 
an object similar in form is in actual use down to the present time 
at one point on the continent. In both these instances the use of 
the object is purely ceremonial and symbolic. In each instance it 
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is associated with rites which are evidently very aneient and the 
object itself in both instanees is evidently one whose form and sym- 
bolic use have been handed down for many generations. 

In that very valuable and excellent work by James P. Howley 
entitled “The Beothuck or Red Indians” may be seen opposite page 


249 a reproduction of a drawing made by a woman of the Beothuk 
Indians and obtained from her in 1829. The Beothuks were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Newfoundland and have been extinet for 
some time. In the drawing to which I refer is seen a series of six 
staves each surmounted by a symbolic device. One of these, we are 
told, represents the whale’s tail. With reference 
^ to this object Howley has the following memo- 
randum, referring to the notes of Carmaek who 
first obtained the drawing from the Indian woman. 
“A note informs us that a whale was considered a 
great prize, this animal affording them a more 
abundant supply of food than anything else, hence 
the Indians worshipped this image of the whale's tail. 
(The italics are mine.) Another reference to this 
occurs among some stray notes of Carmack’s as 
follows: ‘ The Bottle Nose Whale which they repre- 
sented by its tail, frequents the Northern Bays . . . 
and the Red Indians eonsider it the greatest good 
luck to kill one. . . ” 

This use of the whale’s tail by the Red Indians 
of Newfoundland in the early nineteenth eentury 
has its counterpart among the Eskimo of Alaska 
about Bering Strait and the shores of Bering Sea, and 
on the Siberian shores of the Strait. The Eskimo 
have an elaborate ceremony connected with the whale hunt. In this 
ceremony they use an object which they declare represents the 
whale’s tail and whieh plays a very important role in the cere- 
mony. This symbolic device is made of ivory, either fossil or walrus 
ivory, and is often tastefully decorated. It has two wings and a 
pointed projection between the wings at the top. At the lower 
edge in the center it is partly perforated by a socket for the insertion 
of the staff on whieh it is carried. I am unable to explain the pro- 
jecting point at the top which always has a deep incision at the 
end, but it eertainly has something to do with the symbolism of 
the object. 


Fig. 101. — Emblem 
of the whale's 
tail. Beothuck 
or Red Indians, 
Newfoundland. 
James Howley. 
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When I was in Alaska in 1905 I was able to obtain several 
examples of this object which are now in the Museum. I had no 
opportunity of seeing the ceremony, but from Mrs. Bernardi of 
Nome who had witnessed many Eskimo ceremonies I learned some 
of the facts about the ceremony connected with the whale hunt. 

At that time and later I noticed that the whale’s tail is a favorite 
device among the Alaskan Eskimo for carving on ivory or wooden 
implements and for tattooing on their persons and for charms. 



This use of the symbol which often at first sight appears to be for 
decoration has also a deeper religious significance. 

Many emblems are used in the whale ceremony; that which 


represents the animal’s tail takes two forms, this 
(D . They conform to the tails of whales in wood and in 


ivory which are used as boxes, playthings, or ornaments among the 
Eskimo. These two forms correspond closely to two character- 


istic forms of bannerstones. 


This form 



and this 
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were found together in ceremonial deposits excavated in New 
Jersey. 

The preponderance of the whale and especially of the whale s 
tail in the decorative art and symbolism of the Alaskan Eskimo 




Fig. 103. — Symbols used in the Alaskan Eskimo whale ceremony. Specimens collected 

by W. B. Van Valin. 

makes it appear as the most important symbolic device known to 
them. The set of ideas with which this symbol is associated is prob- 
ably one of the most deeply rooted and powerful of their religious 
beliefs. The rites of this cult have been practiced for a long time. 
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The whale’s tail as a religious symbol is therefore found at the 
two remotest extremities of the North American continent, East and 
West; in Newfoundland on the one extremity and at the vicinity of 
Bering Strait at the other extremity. Between the two and covering 
a wide area are found the bannerstones. This area extends from 
Ontario to Florida and from Maine to Ohio. None have been found 
outside this area, and their occurrence grows more rare towards its 
western and southern margins. If such an object was in use at one 



Fig. 104. — Eskimo ivory harpoon rest decorated 
with symbols of whale’s tail. 

time in the western part of the United States its evidence has been 
overlooked or lost. 

A ceremonial object symbolizing the whale and associated with 
a cult of that animal could come into existence only among a people 
living near the sea. It would naturally not penetrate to the far 
interior of a large continental area where the animal could not be 
known and where its symbolism would not be understood. The 
bannerstone has its greatest development on the eastern seaboard of 
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the United States and it gradually disappears as one recedes from 
the coast westward. Its distribution is therefore in keeping with the 
idea of origin among a coast people. The reappearance of a sur- 
viving symbol of similar form at the other extremity of the continent, 
taken in connection with the historic evidence furnished by New- 
foundland, indicates a wide knowledge and use of the same symbolism 
among the people of the continent dwelling on the coasts of the seas 
frequented by certain species of whale which are known to have 
been hunted and used as food from Newfoundland and Labrador 
to Alaska. 



Fig. 105. — Outline of Alaskan 
symbol of the whale's tail. 
Museum collection. 


Summing up the whole subject, it will be best to distinguish 
between different types of bannerstones. 


The one with upward turning wings, monoplane type 


characteristic of the eastern area, especially the littoral of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. This form is found east- 
ward to Maine. 


2. A tapering form 


found in the same area as No. 1 and 


3. 


in close association with it and found also extending west- 
ward and southward. 


The double axe form 



characteristic of Ohio, Michigan 


and Wisconsin. This form extends down into Georgia, 
Florida and Louisiana. In the southern region all forms 
are rare. 


4. 


5. 


The butterfly form 



found in Ontario, Ohio and the 


western and southern fringe generally of the bannerstone area 

The yoke form characteristic of the Ohio region 
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Besides these five forms there are seen in most collections a 
variety of shapes that are classed as bannerstones. These variants 
and erratic forms increase as one goes westward and southward and 
are found chiefly in the western fringe of the bannerstone area. 

The meaning of this distribution of forms is either that the 
different types are unrelated objects derived independently from 
different origins and representing different ideas or else they represent 
the variable forms which the same symbol took, on its migration 
westward from the east Atlantic seaboard. The evidence at hand 
seems to point to the latter view. That is to say, a symbol which 
retained its proper form and significance in the place of its origin 
where its meaning was plain, was naturally subject to many local 




Fig. 106. — Alaskan whale’s tail symbol Fig. 107. — Pennsylvania bannerstone with 
with staff inserted. hypothetic staff inserted. 

influences as it passed into regions where it was not well understood, 
and being subject to varying interpretations, took on many dif- 
ferent forms. 

Although one form of object usually classed with the banner- 
stone and closely resembling the double axe of Europe may possibly 
have been introduced into America from Europe at an early period 
as suggested by Doctor Holmes, there is strong evidence in favor of 
a native origin for the bannerstone that is characteristic of New 
England and the North Atlantic States, and also of a second form 
which is sometimes found associated with this most characteristic 
one. These two forms closely resemble two forms of symbol that 
are still used among the Eskimo of Alaska for ceremonial purposes. 
The first, the most prominent and characteristic of these two forms. 
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shows a close correspondence to a form of symbol used as late as the 
nineteenth century by the Beothuk or Red Indians of Newfoundland. 

That the possibility of a foreign origin for various elements 
of Indian culture is a reasonable assiimption cannot be denied, 
but it would seem that whatever aspect of this culture we choose 
to study, we are likely to be led in our inquiries to purely American 
sources. For the bannerstone as for all native ideas, a native 
origin seems to be the most plausible, and it is by pursuing our 
researches on the American continent itself that we are most likely 
to find the explanation of ancient American symbols. 

G. B. G. 



Fig. 108. — New Jersey bannerstone 
with hypothetic staff inserted. 
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NOTES 


During the month of January important additions were made to 
the Chinese collection by the purchase of several stone statues of 
the T’ang Dynasty representing the best work of the Chinese sculp- 
tor. During February two stone pedestals were acquired. These 
pedestals formerly supported Buddhist statues. One exhibits on 
its four sides incised decorations representing the life of Buddha. 
This pedestal is undated, but is believed to be of the T’ang 
Dynasty. The other pedestal is covered on its four sides with low 
relief and bears a date of the Wei Dynasty, corresponding to 
524 A. D. 

A collection of thirty Chinese paintings dating from a period 
extending from the T’ang to the Ming Dynasty, has been purchased 
from Dr. John C. Ferguson. 

Three Chinese jade sceptres have been acquired by purchase. 

In the Section of General Ethnology the following objects have 
been acquired. 

One Tibetan mounted skull cup. 

A Maori carved wooden box. 

One large throne mat measuring 15 by 5 feet from the house of 
a chief of one of the tribes of Mindanao. This specimen is elab- 
orately decorated by designs burnt on the surface of the mat. 

One piece of tapa cloth from Fiji measuring 32 by 12 feet. 

One suit of Moro armor made of buffalo horn and brass links. 

Seven Philippine shields of the Bilaan and Moro tribes. 

Three cases of ethnological specimens have been received from 
Messrs. Probst and Wight, who are engaged in collecting for the 
University Museum among the Kikuyu and other tribes of British 
East Africa. 

Mr. H. U. Hall, who represented the University Museum on 
the Siberian Expedition sent out by the University Museum of 
Oxford and the University Museum of Philadelphia, returned in Feb- 
ruary from Siberia by way of Petrograd and London. Collections, 
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Fig. 109. — View in Museum courtyard. 
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photographs and notes made by the expedition were all brought 
through safely and the part of these collections belonging to this 
Museirm has arrived. 

A letter has been received from Mr. C. W. Bishop dated at 
Chengtu in the Province of Sze-chuan in China. Mr. Bishop reports 
considerable disturbance in that region on the part of revolutionists, 
but has been able to continue his work for the Museum even in 
remote parts. 

Letters received from Mr. Clarence S. Fisher in charge of the 
Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egypt, gives news of important 
results which this expedition has obtained through excavations in 
the cemetery at Dendereh. The tombs in this cemetery have 
yielded many objects of historic and artistic value dating from the 
Early Dynastic to the Ptolemaic Period. 

An interesting acquisition made by the American Section is a 
painted buffalo robe presented by Mrs. Harry Wain Harrison. 
This robe has been in Mrs. Harrison’s family for many years. It is 
perfectly preserved and exhibits symbolism characteristic of the 
Ojibways. This robe will be published in another number of the 
Journal. 

On the evening of January 24th there was exhibited to an 
audience of about 1,200, a motion picture entitled The Cruise of the 
King and Winge. This film showed a voyage in the Arctic region 
and the rescue of a part of Stefansson’s crew. 

On February 12th the President and Board of Managers held 
a reception at the Museum on the occasion of the opening of the 
Exhibition of Oriental Art in The Charles Custis Harrison Hall. 
Although the evening was a very stormy one, a large number of 
guests were present and the occasion proved to be a brilliant one. 
In addition to the regular exhibition, the Museum was able to 
exhibit on the floors on that evening a nirmber of Chinese and 
Persian rugs and carpets of great beauty and rarity. 

An exhibition of new accessions has been arranged in the old 
lecture room. In this exhibition are shown the collection from 
the Copper Eskimo of Coronation Gulf and Victoria Land recently 
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acquired through Mr. John Wanamaker; the Siberian Collection 
obtained from the tribes between the Yenisei and the Lena by the 
Siberian Expedition; some of the Conebo pottery obtained by the 
Amazon Expedition; the objects excavated near Moorestown, New 
Jersey, last summer; together with a number of ethnological speci- 
mens recently purchased. 

The following members were elected at the meetings of the 
Board of Managers held on January 21st, February 18th and 
March 17th. 

Fellow for Life: Mrs. Eckley Brinton Coxe. 

Fellowship Member: Mrs. George M. Conarroe. 

Sustaining Members: Mrs. John Fritsche, Charles C. Harrison, Jr., 
Henry A. Laughlin, George McFadden, Mrs. Grahame Wood, 
Dr. S. Lewis Ziegler. 

Annual Members: William S. Acuff, Mrs. Robert Alexander, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Apel, Mrs. Frank Battles, James W. Bayard, Mrs. 
T. Broom Belfield, Mrs. William P. Bement, Miss Christine W. 
Biddle, Craig Biddle, Miss Julia H. Binney, William Bradway. Mrs. 
Joseph H. Brazier, Miss E. Josephine Brazier, J. Spencer Brock, 
John H. Bromley, James Crosby Brown, Edward H. Burr, 0. H. 
Burritt, Miss Florence F. Caldwell, Mrs. Mason Campbell, Samuel 

J. Castner, Mrs. B. Frank Clapp, William M. Clift, Charles J. 
Cohen, Miss Fanny B. Coleman, Mrs. Edward Coles, G. Hamilton 
Colket, Miss Mary W. Colket, Mrs. John W. Converse, Mrs. Morris 
L. Cooke, Walter S. Cramp, Charles T. Creswell, J, H. R. Cromwell, 
Mrs. John G. Croxton, Howard J. Dager, Mrs. Samuel Eckert, 
Miss Henrietta B. Ely, James W. Fletcher, H. H. Fritz, John Getz, 
Mrs. Thomas H. Griest, Mrs. George L. Harrison, Jr., Miss Marion 
L. Harvey, George Gowen Hood, Philip E. Howard, Mrs. George 

K. Johnson, Miss Augusta Justi, Theodore Justice, Albert Kelsey, 
Jr., Miss Julia Ludwig, Thomas McKean, Emory McMichael, Mrs. 
Emory McMichael, Mrs. E. C. Madeira, Hon. J. Willis Martin, Mrs. 
Paul Denckla Mills, Miss Josephine T. Monges, John Moss, Jr., 
Mrs. John M. Oakley, Mrs. Louis Barclay Robinson, Mrs. Thomas 
Scattergood, Samuel Scoville, Mrs. E. O. Shakespeare, Mrs. Edward 
B. Smith, S. P. Wetherill, Carroll R. Williams. 
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Rice fields are characteristic of the Chinese Province of SzeclTuan, 
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THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 

AN APPEAL 

At this moment of its highest achievement and most marked 
success, which happily corresponds to a time of extraordinary 
prosperity for Philadelphia and for the country, the University 
Museum has, in the circumstances, a special sanction for an appeal 
to the public. 

It is necessary and right at such a time to call attention to the 
work that this Museum has been quietly doing, to state its needs 
and to put forward its claims. Its performance is of a kind which 
has been recognized in every great city as necessary for the educa- 
tion of the public. In Philadelphia this recognition is not yet so 
complete as in some other great cities, but the very remarkable 
increase of public interest in the University Museum during the 
last year gives ground for the belief that Philadelphia is prepared 
to play a leading part in this wholesome and universal movement for 
culture and in promoting the ideal of liberal education. 

The structure which is known as the University Museum and 
which stands at the corner of Thirty-third and Spruce Streets, 
represents about one-fifth of the building which has been planned 
for construction on that site. To complete this building will require 
a sum of three and a half million dollars. The collections which 
have been obtained at great expense and which are of great value, 
cannot be adequately shown or properly cared for until the exhibi- 
tion halls, storerooms and laboratories are increased. This need 
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is a very urgent one and one that must be met in the near future if 
the Museum is to continue its useful work. 

The need for developing the collections in all departments of 
the Museum, without intermission, is fundamental; for such an 
institution could not long survive a partial paralysis of its proper 
functions. To relax the efforts towards increasing the collections 
along the lines already defined would have an effect so reactionary 
that the good work already accomplished would be rendered all but 
worthless. At the present moment an effort is being made to raise 
$300,000 for the immediate purchase of collections and works of art 
which the proper development of the Museum requires and which 
have been selected with a great deal of care. 

For the proper maintenance of the Museum, including the 
heating and lighting of the building, the salaries of the people in 
charge of the collections, the cost of installing the exhibitions and 
their protection, there is required a sum of $100,000 annually. 
The interest from endowment at the present time amounts to only 
$14,000 and the income from membership fees amounts to $5,000. 
The sum of $10,000 will be received for one year from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania out of its appropriation from the State. 
These sums are available towards the cost of maintenance. The 
remainder of the funds has to be provided each year from private 
contributions. At the present time, therefore, an endowment fund 
of $2,000,000 is an urgent necessity. 

During the year 1915, the sum of $175,000 was spent for main- 
taining expeditions in the field and purchasing collections. Every 
cent of this money proceeded from private contributions. 


How You Can Share in the Work of the Museum 

There are a great many people in Philadelphia who can help this 
public work. The persons who have heretofore contributed have 
been most generous, but the burden is becoming too heavy for a 
small number of contributors to bear. It is now necessary to appeal 
to a larger number of people and to a wider range of interests in 
order to take the next forward step and secure the Museum in its 
useful work for the future. 

In order to afford a large number of people an opportunity of 
participating in this necessary work for the public good, and in 
order to reciprocate by giving special privileges and benefits to all 
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who join in this agreeable plan of cooperation, the following classes 
of membership have been created and a person holding any one of 
these memberships is entitled to the privileges which are explained 
below. 

Fellows for Life, who contribute $1,000 

Fellowship Members, who pay an annual contribution of $100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of $25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of. . $10 

All classes of members receive tickets which entitle them to 
reserved seats at the courses of lectures given for members at the 
Museum, and invitations to all receptions given to members. 

Annual Members receive also the Museum Journal and 
copies of all guides and handbooks, and free use of the library and 
reading room. 

Annual Members receive in addition, an extra ticket entitling 
the holder to a reserved seat at each of the lectures. 

Sustaining IMembers receive in addition to the general privileges, 
copies of all publications issued by the Museum, and two extra 
tickets entitling the holders to reserved seats at the lectures. 

Fellowship Members receive in addition to the general privileges, 
copies of all publications issued by the Museum and five extra tickets 
entitling the holders to reserved seats at the lectures. 

The fees received from Annual Members, Sustaining Members 
and Fellowship Members are put into the fund for current expenses. 
The fees received from Fellowships for Life are turned into the 
Endowment Fund. 

None of these moneys are available for expeditions or collec- 
tions, which have to be provided for by special funds contributed 
for these purposes. 

Any one who shall have contributed or devised monej- or 
property amounting to 5100,000 to the Museum for any purpose may 
be elected a Benefactor. 

Any one who shall have contributed or devised money or 
property amounting to $50,000 may be elected a Patron. 

An expedition sent to any part of the world to make explora- 
tions or to assemble collections costs from $5,000 a year to $15,000 
a year. Many of the expeditions that are now in the field and that 
have heretofore been in the field, have been equipped and supported 
by single individuals. This is a particularly agreeable way for 
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anyone with a taste for exploration to participate in the work that 
the Museum is doing for the promotion of knowledge and for the 
public welfare. 

Philadelphia must not be content with second place in the 
things that make for culture. The University Museum has already 
prepared the way. It now holds out to all intelligent and loyal 
citizens a brilliant opportunity to serve the City by giving it a really 
great museum. 

If you find that the subject of these lines lies within the scope 
of your sympathies, the following pages will not be without interest ^ 

for you. When you have read them at your leisure and made up ^ 

your mind how you can, with most satisfaction to yourself, take 
an active part in the realization of the brilliant prospect here set 
forth, we hope that you will feel persuaded to pay a visit to the 
Museum and see it for yourself if you have not already done so. 

If you are satisfied and would like to participate in the work, make 
your wishes known either in person or by a letter. 

What the University Museum is Doing 

Your attention is especially invited to what the University 
Aluseum has already accomplished and to the fact that it is not 
an experiment, but an institution which has already proved its 
practical usefulness. The first fact to be noticed is that the Aluseum 
owns twelve acres of ground and that the building which has been 
designed and partly erected on that site is one which has already 
attracted attention as one of the City’s architectural ornaments. 

The newest portion of this building, which was opened in February 
of this year, consists of an auditorium and a large exhibition hall, 
both of which have been since that time used with great advantage 
by the public. 

This building has cost about $600,000, all of which has been 
paid. The collections which are housed in it have been obtained 
either through purchase or by our own expeditions which have 
excavated in Babylonia, in Egypt, in Greece, in Italy, in China, 
and in Peru, and by expeditions which have worked in almost every 
country in the world. There are also many collections of great 
value which have been given by their former owners or left by will 
to the Aluseum for the benefit of the public. The intrinsic value 
of these collections is estimated at $1,000,000, while their educational 
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value is incalculable. There is no debt of any kind on the building 
or on the collections, which are entirely free on the 365 days of the 
year. During last year more than 100,000 visitors enjoyed the 
exhibitions and during last winter 5,000 school children with their 
teachers listened to illustrated talks and saw motion picture exhibi- 
tions in the auditorium. A similar number of school children with 
their teachers were personally conducted through the exhibitions 
and had these explained to them by the Curators and their assistants. 

A course of sixteen lectures was given for the benefit of mem- 
bers during the same season. These lectures were delivered by 
well-known travelers and explorers and by eminent specialists, 
both American and European. On each occasion the auditorium 
was filled, and the entire number of people who listened to these 
lectures during the winter of 1915-16 was in excess of 16,000. 

Besides these regular lectures, classes met in the Museum 
for the study of special branches of art. These classes were free 
and voluntary and received instruction by regularly appointed 
teachers. Students and others interested in the collections are 
constantly being shown through the exhibition halls individually 
or in small groups by the Curators and by their assistants. 

The Antiquity of Man 

To illustrate one of the ways in which these excursions in the 
IMuseum serve to stimulate the imagination and provoke thought, 
look for a moment at four objects selected at random. There is 
a fragment of a marble statue of a Greek boy made by an unknown 
artist about 400 years before our era. That is a very respectable 
antiquity, an antiquity to which we are accustomed to look back 
with pride and almost with reverence as to our own origins; but 
our inheritance goes back much farther than that. In another case 
you may see a stone lamp that lighted somebody’s house in Crete 
about 2,000 years before the beginning of the Christian era. In a case 
near by is to be seen a wooden tablet dug out of a tomb in Egypt. 
Upon it are engraved crude hieroglyphics which give the name of 
the occupant of that tomb and tell what a very great man he was — 
4,000 years before Christ. There is no doubt that this antique 
Egyptian was a great man, but it is not known that he was any 
greater than the nameless one who made a certain flint axe which 
lies in still another case in the Museum. This rudely fashioned 
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implement was found in the banks of the river Seine and its age 
carries one so far back in the earth’s history that at the time when 
it was made Western Europe had an Arctic climate. In the Britain 
and France of that time the beaches were battered with icebergs 
and the North Sea was strewn with the floe. This was the natural 
state of Europe when a progressive savage made that rude weapon 
of stone to hunt the hairy mammoth on the site of Paris 100,000 
years ago. 

Compared to this ancient hunter, the famous Egyptian who 
lived 4,000 years before Christ, flourished quite recently; the stone 
lamp that was new in Crete 2,000 years later is a modem inven- 
tion, and as for the Greek boy who was the model for that beautiful 
fragment of stone, he would seem by comparison to be a con- 
temporary of ourselves. It is a very long stretch of time that 
unfolds itself to the imagination as you pass from case to case or 
from hall to hall in this Museum, and one of the lessons that these 
exhibits teach is that this process of time corresponds to very 
extraordinary changes in the condition of the earth and especially 
in the state of man. These are among the fundamental facts of 
modem knowledge and they are facts that every cultivated person 
should know. To know this past is to know something of ourselves, 
not to know it is to be in ignorance of ourselves. 


The University Museum Helps the Applied Arts and 
Benefits Local Industries 

In the variety of its uses the University Museum has also a 
very practical side. In a manufacturing center like Philadelphia 
where the modem industrial arts are in a state of active develop- 
ment, the factories stand in need of models such as the Museum 
affords. In the manufacture of textiles, rugs, pottery and the 
useful and the decorative arts generally, a correct appreciation 
of art values and a knowledge of the way to arrive at them 
can be had only by the study of collections which, like those 
in the University Museum, illustrate the history of decoration and 
the evolution of design. 

Many manufacturing concerns deeply interested in the tendencies 
of public taste and intelligently aware of the importance of correct 
standards, find in the exhibitions at the University Museum, trust- 
worthy guidance and a source of profitable information. By having 
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recourse to this guidance they are enabled to produce articles that 
are true to type and that represent the highest expression of art 
value in modern manufactures. 


The Lesson of London: A Great Museum in War Time 

In January of the present year the British Government, among 
other measures designed to save money for the prosecution of the 
war, took steps to close the museums of London. The effect pro- 
duced upon the country by this proposed economy found expres- 
sion in a formal protest made by a number of responsible men well 
known in public life — men whose names would carry weight through- 
out the world in matters of art, of science and of letters. 

These experienced and thoughtful representatives of the cause 
of national education, though loyal to the government and fully 
alive to the supreme need of the hour, placed themselves on record 
in a manner that shows that they viewed the closing of the museums 
as a measure not to be contemplated even by a government that 
is facing an economic situation that fills the financial world with 
dismay. 

Lord Bryce and his distinguished associates, in a clear-cut 
statement which was laid before the government for considera- 
tion, showed that the museums of London are performing a service 
in relation to public education and to the national welfare so impor- 
tant that the country could not afford to have them closed even at 
a time when it is supporting the burden of war and paying the 
ruinous price which victory entails. 

This serious statement, coming from responsible men of affairs 
working in sympathy with the government and close to the councils 
of the nation, affords a striking proof of the importance that is 
attached to museums in a country that is taking stock of all its 
resources and subjecting its possessions, material and moral, to a 
rigorous test. 

Of all the lessons which the people of America can draw from 
the great war, none is of greater importance than this: that the 
European nations, regardless of the heavy sacrifices which have 
fallen to their lot, are unwilling in their enforced economies, to save 
money by blocking up the sources of liberal culture and pure enjoy- 
ment through suspending the work of the museums. The experience 
of Great Britain with reference to museums in war time is the 
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same as that of the other European countries that are engaged in 
the conflict. The Louvre, which closed when the invading armies 
came close to Paris, is opening up its galleries again; and in Berlin, 
not only are all the public collections kept fully up to normal condi- 
tions, but a new museum is actually in course of construction. 
This is a very striking array of facts. It presents a sharp con- 
trast to the hasty judgment of the uninformed, and of all who 
hold that museums are mere luxuries. It represents an acknowl- 
edgment, moreover, that is quite in keeping with American ideas, 
for in this country too, museums have come to be looked upon 
as necessary instruments of education. An instrument that has 
been found of such value in time of war and in time of peace is one 
that calls for special and hopeful recognition at the present moment 
of our history. 

America is today prosperous to an unparalleled extent, and 
this prosperity is shared by all classes alike. The daily press, the 
trade journals, the reports of corporations and government returns, 
show an accumulation of wealth by the people of this country that 
surpasses anything of the kind in history. The share of this wealth 
that comes to Philadelphia is a very large one. If London can 
afford its museums today, Philadelphia can afford a much greater 
one than it has. Its great opportunity lies in the University 
Museum, an aggressive institution that has laid its foundations 
on an ample scale, that has already made its name known through- 
out the world and that bears the same relation to this City that the 
British Museum bears to London. 


A Tale of Two Museums 

The British Museum was founded in 1753 and its history 
reads like a romance. Its influence today reaches far beyond the 
United Kingdom. The greatest and the smallest parts of the Empire 
feel a just pride in it, and, embodying as it does ideas which they 
share alike, it has come to be a mould of their Imperial sentiment 
and an emblem of their faith. 

Recently it was pointed out in Parliament that the British 
Museum is doing a very great work at this critical period in the 
world’s history. It was said that the refugees that crowd the city, 
the soldiers home on leave or convalescent from hospital all go to 
the British Museum for recreation. From Australia, New Zealand, 
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South Africa, Canada, India, from all over the map, the men in 
khaki come together under that roof among the treasures of 
antiquity and the collections gathered from all the earth. There 
the nations meet, as people meet upon a holiday, and from that 
center, even in the tumult of war, a great civilizing and humanizing 
influence is going out over the whole world. 

A few years after the founding of the British Museum, to be 
exact, in 1785, the first museum in America was founded. Its 
history has been written and that too makes interesting reading. 
This was the Peale Museum, founded by Charles Willson Peale 
and situated at Third and Lombard Streets in Philadelphia. It 
was the intention of Peale and his associates to lay the foundation 
of a great National Museum, and their successful efforts to assemble 
collections worthy of their high ambition afford striking proof of 
the industry and forethought as well as the liberal intelligence that 
distinguished the founders of the Republic. 

In 1792 Thomas Jefferson was elected President of the Peale 
Museum, and upon the Board of Managers were such men as 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, Thomas Mifflin, Robert 
Morris, David Rittenhouse and Dr. Caspar Wistar. At the head 
of the list of subscribers in 1794 stands the name of George Wash- 
ington, followed by the names of John Adams and James Monroe. 
It is a curious fact that none of the collections that were gathered 
into the Peale Museum are now in Philadelphia. If you would see 
them you must go to New York and Boston. 

What a fine thing it would have been if the Peale Museum, 
starting as it did so soon after the British Museum, had been given 
a permanent home in this City and if the far-sighted plan of its 
founders had been realized by the building up of great national 
collections on this historic ground. There is no city in the country 
so well situated and none so well fitted as Philadelphia to be the 
home of such collections. Two things are essential for the exist- 
ence of a great museum. It must be in a community where wealth 
and culture are combined with liberal ideas, and it must be in 
the center of a large population. Both these conditions are 
satisfied here better than anywhere else in the country. The City 
has not taken advantage of this situation and in the meantime 
other cities have acquired great museums. The Metropolitan 
was founded in 1869, the Boston Museum in 1870, and the 
Field Museum of Chicago in 1894. Philadelphia, it is true, has 
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today several museums, each of which is doing its own work 
along its chosen lines, but the City does not possess a great 
museum in the sense that other cities have great museums, 
nor does it possess public collections that are worthy of its placo 
in history. 


What Museums in America are Doing 

Reference has been made to the uses of a great musetun in 
time of war and its civilizing influence. That civilizing influence 
is needed also in time of peace and it is needed in America quite 
as much as in Europe or in any other country. If America is today 
becoming the richest and most powerful nation of the world, we 
will do well while we talk of preparation for war to see to it that 
all the wealth and all the power shall not be converted into instru- 
ments of destruction, and that a just proportion goes to the things 
that make for a higher culture and a more sane and happy condition 
of life. 

The Commissioner of Education in his Annual Report for 1913 
stated that there are in the United States 600 museums. The 
statement needs the extensive qualification which makes up the 
body of the chapter that is devoted to the subject, for out of the 
whole number not more than fifty of these so-called museums are 
active at all, and only about half of these are doing any really useful 
work. In that report a large group of museums, namely, thirty- 
eight per cent, are classed as college or university museums 
administered under the auspices of colleges or universities. The 
following passages from the report will serve to indicate the posi- 
tion which they occupy. “Although a few museums under control 
of colleges or universities . . . have endowments sufficient to 
ensure their maintenance, the great majority are inactive and 
deteriorating. . . . They are less valued in college institutions 
today than they were in the first half of last century and rarely 
receive adequate support unless aided by endowment. Their 
condition is seldom satisfactory and often pitiable.” 

It is pointed out by the Commissioner that the experience 
of this large class of museiuns, and the unfortunate condition in 
which they find themselves, show very clearly that owing to the 
great cost and to other circumstances, the work of a museum cannot 
be successfully carried on by a college or university. The few excep- 
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tions are cases where very special conditions give the museum an 
independent existence. 

One of these exceptions is the University Museum of Phila- 
delphia which has been spared the fate of so many other university 
museums as analyzed in the Commissioner’s report, by the wisdom of 
the University Trustees in creating for its government a separate 
organization. This consists of a Board of Managers made up of 
sixteen elective members and four members of the Board of Trustees 
of the University. The Board of Managers controls the work of 
the Museum, cooperates with the University, affords facilities 
for the use of the collections by students and instructors and 
relieves the University of all responsibility for the support and 
for the administrative and executive work of the Museum. In 
this way the University Museum has been able to undertake and 
carry to successful conclusion a number of important expeditions, 
to acquire valuable collections, to enlarge its building and to 
develop liberal plans for increasing its usefulness in the community. 

To quote again from the Commissioner’s report, we find that 
fifteen per cent of the museums in the country are maintained by 
municipal or state appropriations and that these “are growing in 
numbers, size and usefulness and are receiving increasing appro- 
priations of public moneys and contributions from private sources.” 
They are “the most active and progressive museums of the present 
time, because the continuance of appropriations is contingent upon 
work of such broad scope and practical nature as to maintain the 
interest and approval of the general public. . . . The introduc- 
tion of the educational function into museums is the keynote of 
their phenomenal development during the last quarter of a century. 
They are now democratic in the highest sense, responsible directly 
to the people and developing in proportion as they satisfy the needs 
of the public.” 

As a matter of fact, the four or five really great museums of 
the country are museums which receive municipal support in the 
shape of annual appropriations equal to their needs. By comparing 
the University Museum with this class it will be seen that while 
it is doing a similar work, its resources are totally different. It 
receives no funds from the City, and is supported entirely by private 
endowment and by contributions from citizens. In short, this 
Museum belongs neither to one class nor to the other, but occupies 
a unique position among the museums of America. At the same 
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time it has, during recent years, taken a more and more prominent 
place among the musemns of the first class and is doing a work 
similar to that which the great Municipal museums are doing in 
New York, Boston and Chicago. 


The Scope of the Univ^ersity Museum 

In the division of its interests, as well as in its sources of revenue, 
the University Museum occupies a different position from all the 
other American musemns. It excludes, on the one hand, the 
mineral world, the plant life, and all the animals lower than man, 
and on the other hand, it leaves out all the productions of contem- 
porary art and modem industry. It is a Museum of the Arts, 
and its business is to illustrate scientifically and from the histori- 
cal point of view, not only the fine arts which furnish the sphere 
of the artist but also the useful arts, which engage the ingenuity 
of the artisan and employ the skill of the craftsman. 

Apart from the great library in Bloomsbury, the scope of the 
University Museum is almost identical with that of the British 
Museum, an identity of interest that befits the legitimate successor 
of the Peale Museum. In such a museum the collections belong 
to the past rather than to the present and many of them derive 
their origin from a very remote antiquity. 

The sources whence the treasures may be derived, the mines 
that yield the ore, lie far afield and in order to gain these sources 
and work these mines it is necessary to send out expeditions into 
widely separated parts of the world, either to explore mined cities 
or to invoke the aid of the heathen artist and the heathen crafts- 
man; for the humble savage folk have their message to give and 
their contribution to make to the history of civilization as well 
as ancient Egypt or Babylon or Greece or Rome. Indeed the 
so-called savage tribes are themselves a part of antiquity, preserv- 
ing a very ancient heritage of the race; and when they have made 
their contribution they too must pass away. In order to throw 
out lines of communication, so to speak, with these contributors, 
living and dead, the University Museum has sent its expeditions 
all over the world. 

These expeditions by opening up buried places or by cultivating 
friendly relations with savage tribes, have sought man’s handi- 
work in all ages and in all places; they have assembled the work 
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of the potter, the smith, the weaver, the skin-dresser, the equip- 
ment of the warrior, the tools and utensils of industry and of domestic 
use, articles of personal adornment, the work of the painter and 
the work of the sculptor. These collections, the products of the 
arts in every stage of perfection, are the raw materials out of which 
the Museum is enabled to construct its educational exhibits. In 
the laboratory of the Museum all these disconnected facts fall into 
line and become articulate and weave themselves into an orderly 
pattern in which all may read the message of the past and behold 
the wonders that have been wrought through the ages. 

No object, however humble, is without significance in this 
reconstruction of the past. The crudest and the meanest things 
may have their uses here. The Parthenon would not be inspiring 
if men had always built like that. The printing press would fail to 
stir the emotions did we not see in the distance the half dressed 
hide on which the savage traced the legends of his tribe. The 
Truths of Christianity, the Offices of the Church, the very Symbols 
of our Faith are the more vital and momentous for being seen in their 
proper relations to other and earlier beliefs and to the emblems of 
other faiths that were in the world since the dawn of man. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the scope of the 
University IMuseum is not only one that permits of great concen- 
tration of effort but one that is broad enough to engage the con- 
certed effort of all the liberal-minded spirits of Philadelphia for an 
indefinite period. That it is worthy of such a concerted effort, 
everyone must agree. With the support which is confidently looked 
for there is no reason why there should not be fully and admirably 
realized in this City a great Museum of the Arts similar to the 
British Museum. In such an event Philadelphia would take the 
place which belongs to it by virtue of its venerable traditions, and 
become once more and for all time the center of a higher culture 
and of a finer civic life on this Western Continent. 


The Aims of the University Museum 

To put the whole matter briefly, in its well-defined scope the 
University Museum aims to include the life history of the human 
race and to bridge the gap that separates man in his most primitive 
condition from the same being in the pride of his highest attain- 
ment. Its scope is man’s achievement; its object to illustrate and 
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explain the evolution of human culture. In more specific terms, 
its purpose is to preserve and hand down to posterity a visible record 
of man’s history that will tell by means of his handiwork the story 
of his career on earth. The characters in which this wonderful 
story will be written are, therefore, the actual devices by which 
man has marked his pathway through the ages towards the tmseen 
goal of his desire. 

On the one hand will be seen the things that were fashioned by 
the houseless men of Europe when the mammoth and the musk 
ox were replacing the elephant and the hippopotamus on the ice- 
bound banks of the Seine, and on the other hand, revealed in 
sculptured stone and hammered bronze, will appear the wisdom 
of Babylon, the might of Egypt, the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome. 

The idea which is presented in merest outline in these pages 
includes, therefore, in one comprehensive plan, the whole scheme 
of human culture in its essential attributes and in its progressive 
development. By the exhibition of well-selected examples of the 
art of all peoples and all times, the Museum will show the universal 
artist in his unending search for truth and beauty, and following 
him from age to age and from land to land we may be helped to 
see the conditions under which these elusive qualities are to be 
found. Above all, by bringing into strong relief the ingenuity of 
the mind expressed by the cunning of the hand, it will reveal the 
nobility of labor and proclaim the triumph of the craftsman. 

This at all events is the ideal towards which we can with most 
advantage bend our energies. By keeping that ideal before us, 
even if we fail to realize it, we will accomplish more than if we kept 
in view a lesser purpose, which might be the measure of our ability 
though not the measure of our will. 
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A GREEK TORSO 


O NE of the latest acquisitions of the Museum is a marble torso 
between 50 and 75 centimeters in height, which is in artistic 
worth perhaps the best piece of sculpture that the Graeco- 
Roman Section of the Museum has as yet obtained. Nothing is 
known of its history except that it is said to have been obtained in 
Athens some years ago. As far as the material is concerned, there 
is nothing about it to belie this statement of its Greek origin. The 
marble is Pentelic, and, as is common with marble of this kind, has 
weathered from white to a rich brown. This choice of material 
would suggest that the sculptor lived in Athens, and took the most 
convenient marble for his work. 

More important, however, is the technique and manner of 
workmanship. From this point of view there can be no doubt that 
we are in the presence of a pure Greek work of art; and, moreover, 
that it is the product of a real sculptor, not the kind of workmen 
that were employed to make the stelae, or grave-reliefs, which though 
often most exquisite, are of necessity the work of artisans rather 
than artists. The pose recalls that of the “Idolino” at Florence. 
The modeling of both the front and back is executed with a delicacy 
and sureness of touch that point to a very good period — indeed, to one 
of the best in the history of Greek sculpture. And yet it is not 
in the greatest age of all — that of Pheidias or Praxiteles. It is rather 
of a somewhat later epoch, perhaps the end of the fourth century 
or beginning of the third century B. C. 

It will be well, by giving a slight description of this torso, to 
point out a few convincing proofs of its relatively late date, before 
any attempt be made to compare it with other works of art. In the 
first place, it will be noticed that the left arm was made separately 
and connected to the shoulder with a dowel. The right arm was 
apparently carved from the same block with the body, but was 
broken off in the course of the ages, together with a large part of the 
shoulder, which has been restored in plaster. This practice of 
making the arm separately is a fairly late sign. It was not done in the 
Great Period; the sculptors of that age carved the whole statue from 
the same block. 
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Fig. 110. A Greek marble Torso in the Museum Colleetion. 
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The torso in its present condition shows that the head was 
sunk into a hollow cut away between the shoulders, and fastened by 
two dowels. This is unusual in a work of this period, although it 
was done in draped sculpture, where the head would be of one kind 
of marble, and the body of another kind. The best known example 
of this is the Demeter of Cnidus, a work of art very properly assigned 
to the fourth century, where the draped body is made of an inferior 
local marble, and the head of Parian. But the Museum’s torso is 
nude, and it is very unusual that this was done with a nude statue. 
It is almost incredible that a Greek artist of a period as good as 
this should deliberately put a head of one kind of marble on a nude 
torso of another kind; and if the head were the same kind, he 
would naturally carve it out of the same piece with the body. It 
therefore is the opinion of the author, although he is well aware 
that it cannot be proven, that this setting for a separate head was 
done at a later date; that the torso, as originally made, had the 
head and body carved from the same block; and that, in Roman 
days, the original head was removed, and a portrait head of a 
Roman citizen, or even, possibly, of an Emperor, was inserted. 
There is abundant evidence to prove that the Romans frequently 
did this, and that torsos, nude or draped, were kept in stoek by 
Roman sculptors, and heads of patrons added. An example of 
this is the so-called “Germanicus” in the Louvre.* In this way 
a portrait could be very quickly made. Indeed, so thorough were 
the Romans in this respect, that for the portraits of ladies of noble 
birth, they not only kept torsos, both standing and seated, in stock, 
but the heads were made with removable headdresses, so that, 
when the style of arranging the hair changed, a new coiffure in the 
latest fashion could be supplied by the sculptor to replace the old, 
and the portrait could thereby be kept abreast of the time.f 

Other dowel holes occur on the left side, two under the left 
shoulder, three on the hip and thigh. A modern restorer has filled 


* An examination of Amelung's Catalogue of the Sculptures in the Vatican yields the_follo\v- 
ing examples of “stock” torsos with portrait heads added: 

Museo Chiaramonti 493, 494, 546 (female), 591, 637, 640, 686 (female). 

Braccio Nuovo 77 (female). 

Giardino della Pigna 212. 

And there are doubtless a great many more, not only in the Vatican but elsewhere, 
f An example of this is in the Capitoline Museum, in Rome, Room of the Busts of the 
Empe-ors No;(52 (a portrait apparently of Julia Domna). See Helbig, '‘Fuhrer,” 3d ed. (1912), 
Vol. I, p. 454, sub num.; and British School at Rome, “Catalogue of the Capitoline Museum,” 
p. 203f. 
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interest to us in America, it is contemporary with the charming' 
Head from the Island of Chios, now in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. In short, in acquiring this torso, the University Museum 
has obtained a splendid work of art, which has lent a new dignity 
to its collection of Greek and Roman Sculpture. 

S. B. L. 
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Fi('.. 1 11. — Ojib\va\' Painted Buffalo Robe. Presented to tlie Museum b\ 
Mrs. Harrv Wain Harrison. 




Fig. 1 12. — Ojibway Painted Buffalo Robe. Heye Collection. 




SOME OJIBWAY BUFFALO ROBES 


R ecently an elaborately painted buffalo robe was presented 
^ to the Museum by Mrs. Harry Wain Harrison, in whose 
family it had been for many years. The robe presents points 
in common with seven robes in the George G. Heye Collection. 
Although we are thus able to call attention to as many as eight 
specimens of the type, it appears that this type is a rare one. 

Unfortunately nothing is known of tne history of any of these 
robes. From the painted designs it is clear that they were made 
and used among the Ojibway or Chippewa Indians near Lake 
Superior. Also these designs indicate that the robes were ceremonial 
and likely used in mystic rites. 

Among the Ojibway, as among almost all the Indians of the 
United States, there were, besides the herb-using medicine men, 
several classes who professed to be mystery men or workers in magic. 
Longfellow sums these up for the Ojibway in a few words. 

“Then the medicine men, the Medas, 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the Jossakeeds, the prophets. 

Came to visit Hiawatha.’’ 

Of these the IMide or Medas are by far the most important and 
numerous. 

The Midewiwin is a secret society composed of men, women 
and even children. Its object is to preserve the tribal traditions 
and myths and also to give a certain class of people sufficient influence 
through their acknowledged power of exorcism and necromancy to 
lead a comfortable life at the expense of their credulous neighbors. 
The ritual and myths used in the Midewiwin constitute a religion 
which is very powerful and impressive to its members. 

In order to become a Mide the candidate must first fast and 
have a strange dream. This dream he tells to one of the Mide who 
talks it over with others. If the candidate is acceptable he is noti- 
fied and put under the instruction of some old Mide. This instructor, 
by means of songs and records preserved on birch bark, teaches the 
candidate regarding many plants and many ways of dealing with 
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the spirits. Instruction is also given regarding the peculiar and 
special properties of the drum which is used to assist in expelling 
evil manidos or spirits from the body of a sufferer. Then the rattle 
and its properties are explained. It is used at the side of a patient 
and is even more potent than the drum. 

After this preliminary instruction, after various ceremonies 
and chants and after the pajnnent of a certain sum, the candidate 
is admitted to the lowest degree of the Midewiwin. He is now able 
to perform simple feats in medical magic. In the second degree the 
candidate- receives supernatural powers so that he can see into the 
future or hear what is going on at a great distance, while in the third 
degree these powers are augmented. The fourth degree makes it 
possible to accomplish great feats in magic, to read the thoughts 
and intentions of others and to even call forth the shadow or soul 
of a person or animal and retain control of it. At this stage the 
Mide has become a Jessakkid or prophet. 

However, a man, not a Mide, may become a Jessakkid or 
prophet by fasting and dreaming until the thunder god, Animiki, 
grants him power to prophesy. Few become Jessakkids in this 
manner and they who do, usually in youth. Such a prophet’s renown 
depends upon his audacity and his ability to hoodwink the people. 
He has the power of the fourth degree Mide to prophesy and to 
control the shadow or soul of others. Unlike the Mide, however, 
who gets his power from the good spirits, the Jessakkid gets his 
power from the evil spirits, which are not as strong as those of the 
Mide. A Jessakkid, who has become a third or fourth degree Mide, 
is possessed with very great power as both good and evil spirits are 
under his control. The Jessakkids are not organized and hence 
there is no initiation. 

To the third class of mystery men belong the Wabenos. They 
as a class have no connection with each other except that all have 
been inspired by a dream of the sun, morning star, or some evil 
manidos. By the use of the power thus gotten, the Wabeno is 
able to furnish “hunting-magic” and “love-powders.” He also 
practices medical magic. If a hunter, to whom he has furnished 
“magic,” is successful, the Wabeno is presented with a part of the 
game. This food is then served for a feast to the helping tutelary 
spirit. The feast occurs throughout the night during which time 
dancing and singing and exhibitions of the skill of the Wabeno are 
indulged in. In these exhibitions, besides many feats of skill, the 
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Fig. 1 14. — Oiibway Painted Buffalo Robe. He\’e Collection. 
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Wabeno dips his hands in boiling maple syrup without showing 
discomfort and handles hot stones. 

As a general rule a Wabeno seeks to become a member of the 
Midewiwin as he then becomes more powerful. The success of the 
Wabeno’s “hunting-magic,” in many cases, is due to a study of 
the country and to the habits of various animals and to informa- 
tion reeeived from returning hunters. As in the case of the Jess- 
akkid, the Wabeno is strongest if he is a Mide of the fourth degree. 
Such an individual is dreaded on account of his remarkable power 
of inflicting injury and otherwise doing evil. Wonderful tales of his 
performances are told, especially those with fire. Holding burning 
coals, eating fire and blowing it from his mouth are some of his 
most spectacular feats. It seems probable that it was by this last 
class of shamans that the robes illustrated in this Journal were used. 

All of the robes have three divisions of decoration in common: 
a series of pictographs, a border, and a number of sewed up slits. 
The pictographs quite likely represent the dream which inspired the 
shaman, while the border is possibly due to mere custom in deco- 
rating. The borders in a few cases agree with the Wabeno symbol 
for “cloudy sky” given by Schoolcraft, so that the borders very 
likely stand for the sky which surrounds everything. Other Wabeno 
symbols are painted on some of the robes. A common one is a 
circle with a semicircle to the right and left of it, which represents 
the sun or great spirit that inspired the dream. The colored lines 
running through and down from the figure show that the power 
comes down from the sun to the Wabeno. In Fig. 1 14 incorporated 
in the border, is a part of a somewhat similar design but without 
the lines extending down. Fig. 1 13 shows merely a small circle with 
the lines mentioned, which doubtless has a similar meaning. In 
Fig. 115 instead of a sun design there is a star, which sends out power. 
The arrow which occurs on four of the robes is said to be charmed 
or magic, and to represent a helpful spirit. 

There are two other designs occurring frequently which refer 
either to the sun or to the period of time, measured by the sun, 
one day. One of these is a series of concentric circles, examples of 
which are found on six of the robes. The other design is a yellow 
circle with red points on its border, which occurs on the ends of all 
the canoes, on the sides of the tepees, and in part on the quivers. 

Most of the robes have figures of animals which are very well 
drawn and full of life. Of these animals many, if not all, have some 
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symbolic meaning or are mentioned in the myths of the tribe. The 
buffalo stands for strength and wisdom; blue herons often are 
said to help the Thunder Bird ; and the dragon fly is used as a pro- 
tective symbol and also is mentioned in a number of myths. The 
alligator-like animal in Fig. 114 and the unknown animal on Fig. 1 18 
have similar markings and may both refer to some mythical animal. 
The possum or bear-like animal (Fig. 112) is very much like the 
copper-tailed bear, which, according to various myths and super- 
stitions, guards the copper mines of Lake Superior. Most of the 
other animals doubtless have some symbolic reference which is not 
known. Of the human figures depicted, only one faces the right 
and has a distinct mouth or chin. The men who are dancing hold 
rattles, which at once show them to be Mides or Wabenos. The 
entire set of pictographs doubtless represents the dream in which 
the individual received his power as a shaman. 

The third feature of the robes consists of a number of cuts. 
The robes have been slit at various places and then sewed up, 
usually so that the stitches are on the hair side of the robe. Then 
the cut is painted with a blue line and simple branches added usually 
in blue, although rarely in yellow, red or brown, to form a tree-like 
figure. In some cases the branches are not drawn. The robes have 
from fourteen to fifty of these slits. The cuts with branches may 
represent the various kinds of plants with which the owner is 
familiar, while the others may stand for bulbs or roots. The cut 
through the robe may be to show that the plant eomes from the 
earth. The use of these mystic cuts is doubtless confined to a few 
mystery men of the Great Lake region. 

There are many other odd features of these robes, such as 
lack of symmetry in many places. All of them show the same 
colors in similar objects. The men are all yellow, outlined in 
brown with a red shading or fringe to the back of and below the 
figures. The men also wear four or five feathers which signify 
that the wearer is brave, having performed some feat in war. The 
canoes are all outlined in brown with similar yellow and red deco- 
rations at the ends. The canoes doubtless have some symbolic 
meaning that is now unknown. 

It is certainly much to be deplored, that, owing to the paucity 
of information, the exact uses and meanings of this group of sym- 
bolic robes are not positively known. However, in the future more 
may be learned concerning them. B yj 
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THE EXPEDITION TO THE FAR EAST 

I N planning the University Aluseum’s Eastern Asiatic Expedi- 
tion, or, more properly speaking, reconnaissance, it was con- 
sidered desirable to study the possibilities for archeological 
research and collecting in several distinct and widely sundered areas. 
Among these was, for one, the region anciently inhabited by the 
Yamato race, the founders of the Japanese Empire; and, in con- 
nection with it, those portions of eastern and northern Japan 
formerly occupied by the Stone Age predecessors of the Japanese 
and only subdued after centuries of the most savage border war- 
fare. Korea, for lack of time, it was necessary to treat as a unit, 
although reall}^ very great differences have existed, particularly 
in early times, between the north and the south of that peninsula. 
In China the objectives chosen were two: the seat of the oldest 
Chinese civilization of primitive days, in the upper Yellow River 
valley; and those regions lying to the west and southwest, border- 
ing upon Tibet and Further India, which were annexed to the 
Chinese Empire in relatively late times and are still imperfectly 
assimilated. 

The few weeks immediately following my arrival in Japan, 
in February of 1915, I devoted to a study of the central provinces, 
with their historic sites, their public museums, and their private 
collections. Throughout this work I met with the utmost courtesy 
and helpfulness from all with whom I came in contact. I was fortu- 
nate enough to be the bearer of letters of introduction from H. E. 
Viscount Chinda, the Japanese ambassador at Washington, to a 
number of gentlemen high in official and educational circles in 
Tokyo, and from all of these I received invaluable help. 

The region about Nara and Kyoto, the two ancient capitals 
(the former from A. D. 709 to 784, the latter from 794 to 1868) 
is particularly rich in remains of the past of every sort and period. 
The countryside is studded with graves dating from the so-called 
dolmen or protohistoric period, which terminated roughly with 
the seventh Christian century. In connection with these many 
interesting discoveries have been made, partly as the result of 
accident and partly through scientific investigations conducted by 
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properly equipped archaeologists. During that early period it was 
customary to bury the more important dead in baked clay sarcophagi 
painted with vermilion; one of these, through the good offices 
of a Japanese friend, I was able to secure for the University 
Museum. 

From Nara I proceeded to the province of Ise, not far distant, 
where it was my privilege to visit the sacred shrines, the holiest 
in the Empire, and to inspect the Imperial Museum at Yamada, 
close by. This museum, while smaller than those at Tokyo and 
Kyoto, is highly interesting for the light which it throws on some 
of the earlier phases of Japanese life. Particularly good are the 
life-size groups illustrating the costumes worn from the earliest 
known times downward. 

Prior to the introduction of Buddhism from China the capital 
of Japan had not been fixed, but had been moved from place to 
place. This nearly always took place at the death of a sovereign, 
when his habitation was looked upon as having in consequence 
become unclean. The growing complexity in social and political 
organization, however, and also the improvements in temple and 
palace architecture learned from the Chinese and Korean Buddhist 
missionaries, made it more and more inconvenient to move the 
capital about from place to place. At length it became definitely 
fixed, first at Nara and then at Kyoto, as already stated, and at 
these centers Chinese influences held almost undisputed sway for 
some centuries. 

The one factor which more than anything else preserved Japan 
from developing along the lines of Korea, and becoming merely a 
second or third rate imitation of the Chinese Empire on a small 
scale, was the development of a military class and a military tradi- 
tion. This was the result of the long and bitter struggle with the 
aborigines of the eastern border. These people, when first known, 
seem to have been in a high stage of the Neolithic or later Stone 
Age; soon, however, they secured weapons and armor of metal, 
partly from the dead bodies of their Japanese foes, left on the battle- 
field, and partly through an illicit trade as highly reprobated as 
was that in firearms carried on by unscrupulous traders with the 
Indians of our own frontier days. Numerous, brave, and often 
ably led, these barbarians, whose degenerate descendants are now 
known as the “hairy Ainu” of the island of Yezo, held their own 
in the northern part of the main island of Japan for many centuries. 
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Fig. 1 19. — A junk hauling through the rapids. 






Fig. 121. — Avenue leading to the Ming Tombs. 



Fig. 122.— The Great Wall at Nankow Pass, looking west. 



Fig. 123. — Northern Chinese farmer, harrowing a Kaoliang field. 
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I found the ancient fort situated upon the crest of an isolated 
hill, surrounded on practically all sides by deep ravines, pools of 
water, and low-lying marshy ground, and commanding what was, 
in 724 as in 1915, the main road to the north. Several more or 
less concentric lines of earthworks were still discernible, overgrown 
with trees and bamboo thickets, and part of the site is occupied 
by a tiny farming hamlet with its surrounding fields. Upon the 
truncated summit of the hill, embedded in the soil, are to be seen 
rows of huge flat stones which served as bases for the great wooden 
columns forming the uprights of the old keep or donjon. The soil 
of the entire site is constantly yielding fragments of pottery, roofing 
tiles, and other articles of ancient type, washed out by rains or 
turned up by the hoe of the peasant, and would undoubtedly 
abundantly repay excavation and detailed study. Certain frag- 
ments of the pottery seemed to me to resemble those from neo- 
lithic sites, and in fact the position is just such a one as would have 
been occupied by a community of the aborigines before the Japanese 
invaded the region. 

From the Taga fort I went, via Aomori and Hakodate, to 
Sapporo, the capital of the island of Yezo, and there, thanks to a 
letter of introduction to the Governor General which I bore, I was 
accorded every facility for pursuing my investigations. After con- 
versations with the Rev. John Batchelor and others familiar with 
the existing settlements of the Ainu, I decided upon visiting Piratori 
and Niptani, two villages in the southern part of the island. Upon 
my arrival at the first named place, late at night, after a long and 
cold ride in a rickety old basha or stage, I found to my intense delight 
that the place contained a snug and spotlessly clean little Japanese 
inn, and that my visions of having to sleep in some Ainu outhouse 
were quite groundless. Presently the Japanese mayor of the town 
called and stated that he had received telegraphic instructions from 
Sapporo that I was on the way, and was to be shown every assist- 
ance. This wholly unasked and unlooked-for act of thoughtfulness 
on the part of the government was quite in keeping with the treat- 
ment which I received throughout the Japanese Empire. 

The mayor told me that he believed the Ainu I might meet 
would feel freer and less constrained about answering any questions 
I might put to them regarding their present condition if I were 
provided with an interpreter of their own race, and that he had 
accordingly instructed a young Ainu, educated at Tokyo and now 
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While in Kyoto I was able to purchase for the University 
Aluseum a set of MSS. volumes, profusely illustrated with water- 
color sketches, and giving an account of a visit by a Japanese 
official, late in the eighteenth century, to the Yezo Ainu. This 
account, in journal form and written by a man who was evidently 
a close, conscientious, and sympathetic observer, as well as an 
artist of no mean ability, at a time when the Ainu had been far less 
modified than is the case today by contact with outside cultures, 
seemed likely to prove of value as throwing new light upon the 
past of an interesting but little known and now nearly extinct 
race. 

In this connection I made a visit, about the middle of May, 
to northern Japan, with the twofold object of seeing what I could 
of the surviving aborigines, and of studying the remaining traces 
of their former occupancy. That most important epoch within 
which the Japanese and Ainu races were in such long and generally 
hostile contact has been singularly slighted by foreign writers. 
This is the more curious because it was within this period, and 
on account of that contact, that the Japanese racial character took 
on all the dominant traits which distinguish it today. It is very 
much as though writers upon American history should confine 
themselves to the purely local development of the Atlantic seaboard 
and its relations with the European countries from which our 
civilization is derived, and ignore or at best barely mention our 
Indian wars and the gradual occupation of the country between 
the Alleghanies and the Pacific. 

My first objective was the site of the ancient Taga fort, erected 
as an outpost against the Ainu in A. D. 724, near where the present 
city of Sendai stands. The fort stood for half a century, and then 
was stormed by the northern barbarians, who massacred the entire 
garrison and pushed their raiding parties two hundred miles to the 
southward, into the region about the present city of Tokyo. At 
that period the Japanese castle had not developed into the many 
storied structure with elaborate moats and snow white walls and 
roofs of tile that dotted the country in later days. It was merely 
an earthwork, usually perched upon a hill, and consisting perhaps 
of a mrmber of concentric embankments surmounted by palisades, 
with a wooden blockhouse in the center as a last refuge for the 
garrison in case the outer works were carried. The type was one 
familiar enough to our forefathers in the Transalleghany country. 
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Fig. 127. — A charactcrii^lic walk'd town built above the flood level on the Upper Yangtse. 
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employed in his office, to accompany me the following day. Early 
next morning the young man appeared, and took me to visit several 
Ainu families in the community. I also had the pleasure of calling 
upon Miss Bryant, a most devoted English missionary who 
has spent eighteen years in this region, and who gave me a num- 
ber of valuable suggestions regarding the best use to be made of 
my time. 

One of the points of interest in the vicinity of Piratori was the 
so-called Shrine of Yoshitsune, a plain wooden building on the hill 
back of the village, closely resembling an ordinary Japanese shrine, 
but with a roof of shingle instead of thatch. It is dedicated to the 
famous Japanese hero of the twelfth century, who aided his elder 
brother Yoritomo to establish himself as shogun, or de facto ruler 
of Japan. Later, having the misfortune to incur his brother’s 
causeless jealousy, he was forced to flee to the wilds of the northern 
part of the main island, where he had spent his youth, and here 
he is generally supposed to have been slain by his brother’s emis- 
saries. How and where he became an object of adoration among 
the Ainu is unexplained. Certainly no cult of Yoshitsune exists 
generally among the Ainu, and so far as I am aware there is no other 
shrine in Ainuland to the memory of the hero. Even here at 
Piratori there is apparently no active worship conducted at the 
shrine, which would appear to be nothing more than a memorial. 
On the other hand, that Yoshitsune has been an object of reverence 
among the Ainu for some time is suggested by a passage in eighteenth 
century Japanese literature which mentions songs in his honor 
sung by natives of Yezo, and “closely resembling the ritual of the 
Shinto worship.’’ Curiously enough, one legend takes Yoshitsune 
not merely to the island of Yezo, but into the heart of Asia, where 
he reappears as the world-conquering Genghis Khan, the leader 
of the Mongols. 

Leaving the settlement of Piratori I got myself put across the 
Sam River in a narrow and cranky dugout canoe poled by an ancient 
Ainu of kindly mien, but most unbelievably filthy in person and 
clothing. About an hour’s walk in the rain brought me to the 
next village, Niptani, which was much more typically Ainu in all 
respects. Here, in spite of wind and sleet, I managed to get some 
photographs illustrative of Ainu architecture, and had an interesting 
chat with the village headman, a fine looking man with a heavy 
iron-gray beard, who had traveled as far as London, he proudly told 
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me. I won his heart by taking a picture of his favorite riding 
horse, a great black stallion of American stock from the govern- 
ment breeding farms near Sapporo. The Ainu have been horse- 
men for ages. Whether they originally secured their horses by 
raids upon the border settlements of their Japanese enemies, or 
whether they brought them direct from the Asiatic continent, is 
doubtful; but the fact remains that at a very early period they 
had large herds of horses, which they traded to the Japanese for 
metal arms and armor. 

It is curious, and perhaps significant, that Ainu storehouses 
elevated above the ground on posts, such as the Ainu still use, were 
known to the ancient Japanese, and in fact still survive as sacred 
treasuries in temple enclosures. The same type of storehouse is 
known in the Loochoo Islands, between Japan and Formosa, where 
the people speak a language allied to the primitive Japanese tongue 
and are in part at least an early offshoot of the same race. These 
storehouses form a well-marked feature of the Ainu villages, as do 
the great piles of wood split and piled up near the houses against 
the bitterly cold northern winter. 

I was greatly pleased to see at Niptani the school conducted 
by the Japanese authorities for the Ainu children. It seemed well 
equipped with all appliances needful for both work and play, and 
the school children appeared both bright and happy. I was told, 
too, that Ainu soldiers had taken part in the Russo-Japanese War, 
and had acquitted themselves loyally and bravely. 

Upon my return to central Japan I was able to secure for the 
Museum a makimono or picture roll painted in the early seventeenth 
century, depicting episodes in the wars which took place in the wilds 
of northern Japan about the close of the eleventh century, when 
that distant and barbarous region was definitely brought to recognize 
the sway of the Emperor ruling in Kyoto. The Ainu tribes of the 
country had been overthrown and subjugated by bands of Japanese 
invaders two or three centuries earlier; but these conquerors, like 
the early Normans in Ireland, once they had made their conquest 
good, refused to submit themselves to the authority of the central 
home government. The makimono depicts the overthrow of one 
of these rebellious northern chiefs by Minamoto Yoshiiye, better 
known as Hachiman Taro, or “ Firstborn of the God of War.” While 
the painting was executed long after the period when the events 
depicted took place, yet the artist appears to have avoided anach- 
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M’hole section is one of the deepest historical and archaeological 
interest, and will abundantly repay prolonged and intensive study. 

Upon my arrival in Ch’eng-tu I at once set to work securing 
all available information regarding the caves and their former 
occupants. There is a charming foreign community in Ch’eng-tu, 
in which both the lay and the missionary element are represented 
by some of the finest examples of each class that it has been my 
good fortune to meet anywhere. All with whom I came in contact 
were most kind and helpful, and if I single out for mention Messrs. 
W. N. Fergusson and Thomas Torrance, it is simply because these 
two gentlemen have made special studies of the archaeology and 
ethnologA^ of Szech’uan, and accordingly were particularly well 
able to afford me the information for which I was seeking. 

During my stay in Ch’tog-tu I rode out to Kuan Hsien, some 
forty miles to the northwest, at the edge of the so-called Tribes 
Country of western Szech’uan, a region still occupied by the 
aborigines of western China, hardy mountaineers with a culture 
of their own which deserves far closer study than has hitherto 
been given to it. The city of Kuan Hsien marks the point where 
the Min River bursts forth from the mountains to water the rich 
Ch’eng-tu basin, and it is here that one of the world’s most important 
irrigation systems is installed. The work, which included the 
cutting through of a lofty ridge of solid conglomerate and the 
taming of a hitherto uncontrollable river, was carried out in the 
reign of the great Shih Hwang Ti, from whom not merely the Great 
Wall but everything else of consequence in China seems to date. 
The two men, father and son, who carried out the work are com- 
memorated by a temple erected to them, overlooking the Dragon 
Pool and the great cutting above mentioned. The river beds are 
yearly cleaned out at this point, and their banks strengthened with 
walls and long “snake baskets’’ of interlaced bamboo, filled with 
stones and laid side by side in long even ranks. This work was 
in progress at the time of my visit, and is done, curiously enough, 
by members of the aboriginal tribes, who appear more expert in 
stonework than the Chinese. This fact may not be without its 
significance in connection with the prevalent belief that the famous 
caves are the work of their ancestors. 

Early in January I left Ch’eng-tu and went by chair through 
the picturesque valley of the Min to the city of Kiating Fu, at the 
junction with the Ya River. It was in this section, I had been 
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informed, that the caves were to be found in the greatest profusion 
and the most elaborate forms. Here, among others, I met the 
Rev. A. P. Quirmbach, who, although one of the busiest men in 
west China, placed his time and one of his saddle horses at my 
disposal, and devoted two days to guiding me to the more important 
cave groups of the region. The rock here is of the same soft red 
sandstone that occurs so widely in the province, and in many places 
is actually honeycombed with these caves. 

The known caves are of course all rifled and their contents 
either scattered or destroyed by the plunderers. From time to time, 
however, hitherto unknown ones are coming to light, with their 
contents undisturbed. These show us that it was customary to 
bury the dead in stone or earthenware coffins, accompanied by clay 
images of wives, slaves, and tutelary spirits (if we can interpret as 
such certain grotesque animal-headed figures). Objects of iron and 
bronze also occur. “There are besides,’’ to quote Mr. Torrance, 
“models of houses, cooking pots, boilers, rice steamers, bowls, basins, 
vases, trays, jars, lamps, musical instruments, dogs, cats, horses, 
cows, sheep, fowl, ducks, etc.” Among other things cash are 
frequently buried with the corpse. These, of course, together with 
anything else which can be turned to profit, are at once hypothecated 
by the grave robbers: and then, with the vandalism which is so 
noted a trait of the Chinese peasant character, they proceed to 
smash most thoroughly and systematically everything breakable. 
As an example of this, Mr. Torrance showed me in Ch’^ng-tu in his 
collection a most beautifully modeled terra-cotta leg and foot, 
with sandal attached, and beside it something apparently meant 
for a spearhead. This fragment, he told me, came from a perfect 
statue, about half life size, found by Chinese peasants and smashed 
to fragments by them out of sheer perversity. 

This state of affairs is quite general over China. There is 
scarcely a historic monument that has not been wantonly defaced 
by the very people who should by rights have most closely cherished 
it. It is this that makes so exasperating the misguided activities 
of those busybodies who, from motives of self advertisement, have 
been endeavoring of late years to prevent the gathering for pur- 
poses of preservation and scientific study of Chinese archceological 
specimens. 

A careful examination of the caves in the region about Kiating 
Fu, coupled with the information which I was able to gather from 
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Fig. 138.-One of the principal city gates of Kia-ting Fu, on the Min River. 
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various sources, suggests three points which might seem to confirm 
the popular tradition ascribing them to the aborigines. In the 
first place, the caves are found not only in the portions of Szech’uan 
occupied by the Chinese, but at least four days’ journey into the 
Tribes Country, in a district wholly occupied by the aborigines, 
who have maintained their own culture in unbroken continuity 
from prehistoric times. Secondly, not one of the caves that I saw, 
and none that I heard of, has any inscription whatsoever having 
to do with the purpose for which it was excavated. There are, it is 
true, Chinese inscriptions of relatively late date, recording the 
visit of important people to some of the larger caves, which were 



Fk;. 139.— “Elephant’s Trunk” an<l “Dragon Pool” at Kuan Hsion. 


even then apparently quite as great curiosities as now; the earliest 
of these inscriptions that I saw was dated in the northern Sung 
period, in the year 1078 A. D., and, like many others, was chiseled 
directly over the ornamentation that had been applied to the wall 
of the cave by the original excavators. The third line of evidence 
is that all my Chinese friends to whom I have submitted the 
photographs which I succeeded in taking have agreed that the style 
of mural decoration shown was quite unlike anything ever evolved 
by the Chinese. In this connection, when I showed the same 
photographs to an American architect, he at once pointed out that 
the style of ornamentation was based upon a well-developed archi- 
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tecture in wood; that the columns and paneling and rafters, utterly 
functionless in a cave, were evidently the sort of thing to which 
the cave diggers were accustomed in their ordinary edifices. Cer- 
tainly no one who was digging out a cave as a dwelling place would 
think of carving out two elaborately chiseled pillars flanking the 
entrance. If, on the other hand, he were excavating a place in 
which to lay away his dead, what would be more natural than to 
pattern it after the sort of dwelling to which the deceased had been 
accustomed in life.^ 

The great majority of the caves are simply square tunnels 
driven into the face of the cliff, usually with the entrances slightly 
recessed. Between this and the more elaborate ones are all degrees 
of variation. The largest which I saw consisted of a great ante- 



Fig. 140. — Bamboo wheels supplying water to the city of Ch'eng-tu. 


chamber, profusely decorated with panelings, running ornamenta- 
tion, and other designs, and with several tunnels branching off. 
These tunnels again were in many cases bordered on one or both 
sides by recesses cut in the rock, as if for the reception of sarcophagi. 
I have no space for a full discussion of the many interesting details 
found in the caves; but it is perhaps enough to say that it appears 
to me that the native tradition is justified in so far as it ascribes 
the origin of the caves to the old Man-tse, but that they were intended 
as shelters, not for the living, but for the dead. To their date 
there is no clue whatsoever, to my present knowledge. It seems 
certain, however, that they were dug long before the earliest intro- 
duction of Buddhism into the region, and probably before the 
province became Chinese, either politically or culturally. Buddhist 
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statues are, it is true, sometimes found in the caves, always, I 
believe, mutilated by the native Chinese; but these are evidently 
of far later origin than the caves. In the latter the ornamentation 
is almost invariably geometric, although animal designs occur, 
usually in a highly conventionalized form. In one case I found 
over the mouth of one of the smaller caves a wonderfully welhexecuted 
head of a wild ram, about half life-size. At present the more acces- 
sible caves are used by the peasantry as granaries, storehouses, and 
stables for their goats and buffaloes. 

It had been my plan to return to the coast after the comple- 
tion of my work in Szech’uan by way of the province of Yunnan 



Fk;. 141 . — .\boriginal tribesmen rafting on upper Min River. 


and French Indo-China. The outbreak of the antimonarchical 
movement in Yunnan, in December, however, caused me to change 
my plans, and to decide upon returning as I had come, by way of 
the Yangtse. All the boats along the jMin were being commandeered 
by the provincial authorities in order to rush troops down to meet 
the insurgents from Yunnan, and it was accordingly with the greatest 
difficulty that I succeeded in chartering a rotten and leaky old tub 
that had been refused by the local government as unsafe. Bad 
omens were not wanting. Before going aboard I saw a floating 
corpse. I started on the thirteenth of the month. And when I 
came on board my men hoisted my American flag union down — 
the immemorial signal of distress and disaster. 
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Between Kiating Fu and Chungking, a distance of perhaps 
four hundred miles, there are at low water seventy-six rapids, and 
upon the fourth of these I was wrecked. The crew and my military 
escort promptly , jumped ashore as the boat struck the rocks; the 
great steering sweep and all the oars save two were carried away, 
and- the water began to pour in through several holes in the rotten 
planking. My boy Tung, however, loyally seconded by my “number 
two boy,” Kung, who had great difficulty in keeping the blood out 
of his eyes from a bad cut in the. forehead, manned the two remaining 
oars and beached the boat just as she sank, in the slack water at 
the foot of the rapid. 

Eventually we, succeeded in patching the boat so that we were 
able to keep her above water by bailing night and day. Then my 
crew deserted, on the ground that our craft was unseaworthy (a 
point in which I heartily concurred with them), so I installed my 
chair coolies at the oars, and eventually we limped into Chungking, 
when I was able to remove my clothes and lie down for a good sleep 
for the first time in eight days. 

From Chungking I proceeded down the river to Shanghai, and 
thence to Hongkong, Canton, and Macao, investigating the possi- 
bilities of those places from the collector’s standpoint. I then 
returned direct to Peking, whence, after settling my affairs and 
bidding farewell to a host of friends, both Chinese and foreign, 
who had shown me every kindness, and for whom I had come to 
have feelings of the warmest attachment, I left for Yokohama, 
sailing thence for Vancouver late in April, just fifteen months after 
leaving San Francisco on my outward voyage. 

C. W. B 
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ronisms very successfully; and in fact there is good reason to 
believe that it is a faithful copy of a much earlier painting. 

Early in June I went to Nikko to witness the celebration of 
the tercentenary of the death of Tokugawa lyeyasu, the founder 
of the Tokugawa shogunate. It was most instructive to examine 
the collections of the various temple treasuries, not ordinarily 
placed upon exhibition, as well as to watch the processions, with 
their troops of armored pikemen and archers and arquebusiers and 
horsemen, their standard bearers, and their attendants, all decked 
out in the actual armor, costumes, banners, and weapons of the 
day, three hundred years before, when the great shogun breathed 
his last. The one jarring note was afforded by a pikeman who 
trudged past the reviewing stand smoking a cigarette between 
the bars of his helmet. 

The latter part of July found me in Peking. As nearly all of 
the people whom I wished to see were away for the summer, I 
seized the opportunity to visit most of the local sites of interest, 
although the intense heat made sight-seeing the reverse of pleasant. 
I also managed to get in touch with a number of people who later 
placed me under deep obligation by their kindnesses. 

By the early part of September I was back once more in Japan, 
for the purpose of inspecting the Imperial treasury of the Shosoin, 
at Nara, a privilege which I owed to the courtesy of the Imperial 
Household Department. This collection is very rarely shown. 
Indeed, Murray, in his “Handbook for Japan,’’ goes so far as to 
state that it “is now never shown,’’ while Terry says, in his “Japanese 
Empire,’’ “Unfortunately it is now closed to all except persons of 
the highest rank, and then only in October, when the treasury is 
opened for the purpose of airing the contents.’’ Consequently I 
was deeply gratified at this additional act of kindness on the part 
of the Japanese authorities in extending to me permission to inspect 
this ancient and unrivaled collection. 

The contents of the treasury consist in large part of the palace 
furniture of the Emperor Shomu, who reigned during the eighth 
century, when the capital of Japan was at Nara. Upon his death 
these articles were presented by the Empress to the Todaiji temple 
there. They comprise a wide range of objects, many of Korean, 
Chinese, and even Persian or Roman (Syrian) origin, and include 
bows and arrows, swords, spears, javelins, an odd sort of halberd 
with a blade shaped like a lambent flame — a type peculiar to the 
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period — mirrors, decorated boxes, collections of Buddhist sutras, 
masks used in sacred ceremonies, musical instruments, games, 
robes, shoes, banners, tapestries, jewelry, glassware, and many 
other articles. I found at the Shosoin the aged Dr. Matano, then 
President General of the Imperial Government Museums, but since, 
I believe, retired, whom I had known in Tokyo. With him was 
his first assistant. Dr. Tsuda, who spoke English fluently and 
who described to me most interestingly the various objects and 
the purposes for which they were meant. 

Nowhere else in the world, of course, does such a collection 
exist. No collection of objects of the early T’ang and preceding 
dynasties of China is to be found in that country such as this at the 
ancient Japanese capital. Of early Korean art there is nothing 
in that peninsula to compare with the examples treasured for 
nearly twelve hundred years in this plain old log building in the 
quiet groves of Nara. 

Late in September I again went to Korea, where, at Seoul, 
the capital, I attended the celebration and exhibition in commemora- 
tion of the fifth anniversary of the union of the two countries, and 
also of the completion of the first thousand miles of railroad. The 
Japanese officials were again most courteous, among other favors 
providing me with a pass over the entire Korean railway system 
in order to facilitate my researches. It is scarcely possible to 
overstate the benefits accruing to the Koreans as a result of the 
annexation of their country to the Japanese Empire. A little over 
three hundred years ago Korea was the battlefield over which 
fought the armies of Japan and China, and of course the country 
suffered, in much the same way as Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War of the following century. Now, however, the Japanese 
are very much more than making up to the Korean people for any 
past injuries. For the first time the masses of the people have 
enjoyed the privileges of equitable taxation and justice in the courts. 
The man who by industry had accumulated a little property no 
longer goes in daily dread of being tortured to compel him to turn 
over the lion’s share to some idle and corrupt official. The money 
raised by taxation is spent for the development of the country 
and not for the enrichment of a worthless court which, through 
misgovernment, had brought the country to the lowest pitch of 
degradation. The position of the women has been much improved. 
Schools have been established. The hillsides have been reforested. 
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sanitary precautions have been introduced, railroads and telegraphs 
extended throughout the country, agriculture improved, the mines 
and the fisheries developed — in short, the country has, in the 
almost incredibly short space of five years, been placed upon a 
modern footing, with every opportunity for the inhabitants to 
develop themselves and their national resources as freely as they 
please. To desire a restoration of the former conditions would 
seem inconceivable as the act of a sane and disinterested mind. 

Upon leaving Seoul I was presented by the Government 
General with two magnificent volumes of plates illustrative of the 
work that has been done in the study of the archaeology of the 
country, and especially of the ancient graves. That there was a 
close connection between Japan and Korea from very ancient times 
is a matter of history; and it is almost certain that this connection 
was even more close and vital in prehistoric times. The languages 
of the two countries are closely allied in origin, and this relation- 
ship also appears to have existed between the cultures of the two 
countries even before the introduction of Buddhism and its attendant 
Chinese civilization. Further archaeological work in this area 
would undoubtedly throw much light upon the problems connected 
with the origin of the Japanese people. 

From Seoul I went on to Peking, paying a brief visit to the 
Liaotung Peninsula en route, and began making arrangements 
for a trip into the interior of China. As indicated above, one of 
the areas which it was particularly desired to study was that of 
the valley of the upper Yellow River, the earliest seat of the Chinese 
Empire. I hoped to travel thither direct from Peking, and after 
concluding my investigations in that region, to proceed on over the 
mountains into the distant western province of Szech’uan, follow- 
ing the ancient tribute road that connects Lhasa with Peking. Condi- 
tions in the region which I wished to visit, however, were so 
disturbed at that time, and brigandage was so prevalent, that 
upon the advice of those best in a position to know, I gave up the 
proposed journey. As an alternative, I decided to go direct to 
Szech’uan by way of the Yangtse River. It was my very great 
good fortune, as I was upon the eve of leaving, to form the acquaint- 
ance of a young New Zealander, Air. A. R. Luckie, eleven years in 
China, and then on the point of leaving for his post in connection 
with the Government Salt Gabelle, in Szech’uan. \Ye traveled 
together by rail to Hankow, and thence up the Yangtse, through 
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flat, monotonous, alluvial country, to Ichang, at the entrance to 
the famous Yangtse Gorges. Here we were fortunate enough to 
secure passage on the little up-river steamer “Shutung,” just leaving 
upon her last trip for the season. Large bodies of disbanded soldiers 
have been marauding in this region for some time, hence it was 
considered necessary to tie up every night at a garrison town, and 
we also carried a guard of soldiers on board. However, we arrived 
at Chungking, some fourteen hundred miles from the sea, without 
incident, early in December, and proceeded to make our prepara- 
tions for going further into the interior. Air. Luckie aided me 
with my outfitting, and I found his knowledge of local conditions 
most helpful. Among other things for which I am indebted to 
him was his finding me a “boy” to accompany me on my travels. 
An interpreter is an expensive luxury, which I was able to forego, 
inasmuch as the “boy” Air. Luckie hired for me had passed five 
years upon a British gunboat, and had a very good knowledge of 
English. Tung, as he was named, proved most faithful and 
efficient, and it was in large measure due to his loyalty and his 
ability in managing my other men that I was able to carry on my 
work in west China in a satisfactory manner. 

The two hundred and sixty miles to the provincial capital. 
Ch’6ng-tu, I covered in ten days, traveling in a so-called “four 
man” chair, that is to say, a chair carried by four men. These 
carriers do not walk two abreast, as seems to be the prevailing 
impression, but in single file, the ends of the long chair poles being 
slung to short carrying poles supported on the men’s shoulders. 
Carried in this way it is quite possible to read, write, or sleep, and 
the sole drawback is the slowness of the rate of travel. Aly “boy” 
Tung traveled in a “three man” chair, and my coolies brought up 
the rear with the necessary equipment. On account of the disturbed 
state of the country it was necessary to take an escort of provincial 
soldiers, but as these traveled for much of the way in wheelbarrows, 
holding blue cotton parasols over their heads and fanning them- 
selves, while coolie boys, who might be hundreds of yards ahead or 
behind, carried their rifles and bandoliers, their protective efficacy 
was problematical. They were necessary, however, for if I had 
traveled without them, the government could have disclaimed all 
responsibility in case of an attack by the local banditti. 

The country in eastern Szech’uan is variegated, long stretches 
of flooded rice fields being interspersed with red sandstone hills 
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carefully terraced for cultivation. But little ground is lost, save 
that devoted to graves, clusters of which occur every few hundred 
feet. It has been customary from ancient times in China to level 
all graves at the installation of a new dynasty; but the Manchus 
omitted to do this, and the result is that the surface of China is 
ciimbered with graves dating back in some cases for -five hundred 
years. An incredible amount of the best agricultural land is in 
this way withdrawn from production. 

The Szech’uan farmsteads were distinctly picturesque. Built 
usually upon some hillside, surrounded by clumps of tall and plume- 
like bamboos, they form a type characteristic of the region. In 
general they are one or two stories in height, the external walls, 
of white plaster, divided into panels by the upright timbers and 
their horizontal connecting beams. Often the fences about the 
buildings, the walls of the sheds, and even the nearby trees, would 
be festooned with sweet potato vines, drying for winter fodder. 

The greatest drawback to travel in the interior of China, 
always excepting the matter of finances, is undoubtedly the foul 
and uncomfortable condition of the wayside inns. Probably they 
are no worse than those which travelers in Europe took as a matter 
of course not so many centuries ago, and their condition will 
rapidly mend — is mending now, in fact, wherever the country has 
come much under outside influences. Nevertheless it is still quite 
the usual thing for the best room, which is invariably located at 
the opposite end of the courtyard from the front gate, to be situated 
beside the pigsty, with merely a loose board partition reaching only 
part way to the roof, to indicate where one apartment ends and 
the other commences. 

It was not long before I began seeing in the sandstone hills 
here and there examples of the caves which I had come to study. 
These caves, which are of artificial formation, are attributed by 
local tradition to the Man-tse, or aboriginal barbarians, and are 
regarded as having been excavated to serve as dwellings. This 
portion of Szech’uan, once comprised in the ancient kingdom of 
Shuh, was, in times preceding the third century B. C., quite out- 
side the sphere of Chinese political influence centering upon the 
upper Yellow River, and it was only through the conquests effected 
by the great Ts’m Shih Hwang Ti, the builder of the Great Wall 
and the founder of the Chinese Empire as we know it today, that 
this western region became an integral portion of China. The 
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Fig, 146.— Caves cut in cliff near Kiating-fu. The slanting lines, meant apparently 
to receive the gable end of a roof, are much later, ami are carried directly across 
the original ornanKntation. 






Fig. 147. — A soft red sandstone is characteristic of a great part of Szech’uan. 








Fig. 154. — Type of junk on the lower Yangtse. 





WAMPUM 


I N studying the culture of the American Indians one is surprised 
at the many ingenious devices used. Many of the North Amer- 
ican tribes used picture writing and some had devised still other 
methods. The ancient Peruvians used the quipu. on which associated 
things were recorded by means of knots in different colored strings. 
A system somewhat similar to this had also been developed among 
the Iroquois and their neighbors living in the eastern part of the 
United States. In this system wampum in the form of belts, neck- 
laces or strings was used. The belts were used for recording the 
more important things, such as treaties, declarations of war or 
peace, and long journeys. The strings, used as single strands or 
as a bunch of strands, served for lesser things, such as passports 
or name of an office, records of laws, and invitations or an- 
nouncements. 

Among the many specimens of wampum in the George G. Heye 
Collection is one consisting of a small notched stick to which are 
attached two short strings of white wampum. One string has a 
single purple bead and both of them have pieces of blue ribbon at 
their ends. This was carried to the different bands or villages and 
served as an invitation to the Annual Green Com Festival. The 
number of notches on the stick told how many days until the cele- 
bration. A similar notched stick having a strand of purple beads 
ending in a piece of white cloth served as a notice of a meeting of 
the Tribal Councillors. 

At a meeting of these councillors, if it were found necessary to 
reduce and expel a member for some violation of their law, a bunch 
of three strands of wampum (Fig. 155 c) was used as the basis of the 
ceremony of abrogation. First the short strand of alternating white 
and purple beads was held by some chief who accused the culprit 
and urged him to reform, or “step back into the path.” If this 
appeal were unsuccessful the long strand mostly of white beads was 
exposed while a deputation of chiefs urged their brother “to 
step back into the path.” In case this failed the clan elders of 
the woman clan, called the clan mothers, took the case and while 
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Fig. 155.— a. Wampum Strands, used in advising parents not to quarrel. 

b. \A ampum Strand, used as notice of meeting of the tnbal council. 

c. U ampum Strands, used in abrogating the title of a chief. 



Fig. 156. — a. Wampum Strands, used to exj)ress grief or condolenLO. 

b. Wampum Strands, used as notices of a chief's death. 

c. Wampum Strand, records names of a chief and his a-^sistant. 
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exposing the third string warned the offender and urged him to 
repent. This was the final chance for the wrongdoer and if he 
neglected to take it he was reduced from the rank of chief and his 
name and office were given to another. As a sign that the chief 
had been reduced a purple strand containing two white beads was 
held while some leader announced that it signified total annulment 
and entire severance of membership. Others of the chiefs held 
short purple (Fig. 156 a) strands while they expressed sorrow and 
condolence. 

In case of a chief’s death three short strings of wampum 
(Fig. 156 b) were carried about to notify the different bands. One of 
these strings, which was purple and had a piece of black cloth 
attached to it, served as a notice of death and mourning. The 
white strand, with a piece of blue cloth attached, signified that 
the title and office of the chief would continue, while the white 
strand, with green cloth, showed that the deceased’s name and office 
would be transferred to his successor. For notifying the chiefs two 
short purple strands connected by and terminating with pieces of 
leather were used. 

Another specimen (Fig. 155 a) was used by the clan elders or clan 
mothers to urge husband and wife to agree and live in kindliness, 
if there had been a family quarrel. The green attached to one of 
the strands symbolizes the “life” and the importance of their mission 
as parents. The black attached to the other strands stands for the 
seriousness of the subject, while the red, which holds the strands 
together, emphasizes the potency of the warning given to the parents. 
The long white beads in this specimen are very old and are said to 
have always been used as in this case, that is in cases pertaining to 
the relationship of men and women. 

In addition to the strings of wampum with their peculiar or 
little known uses, are the belts and necklaces, which serve especially 
as the great historical records. The oldest belt in the collection 
was given by the Hurons to the Iroquois to confirm a treaty in 
1612. A purple square in the middle of a white belt serves as the 
Huron Nation, while purple and white stripes at the ends represent 
people and peace respectively. The belt is thus interpreted to 
mean that the people of the two tribes walk together in peace. 

Perhaps the most interesting belt historically is the First Penn 
Treaty Belt (Fig. 157), which was given by William Penn to the 
assembled chiefs in making his famous treaty in 1682. The two 
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Upper. First Penn Treaty Bell. 
Lower. Governor Denny Beit. 





upper. Section of Marciuetle Hell. 

Lower. Section of boundary Coniinission Belt. 
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men are said to represent Penn and an Indian and the diagonal 
white line signifies that it is the first treaty. Unfortunately this 
valuable belt has been broken in many places and a number of the 
beads lost. 

Of almost equal interest is a belt (Fig. 158) carried by the great 
French missionary and explorer, Marquette. While there is little 
known about this belt or what it stands for, the four white crosses 
give some hint as to its meaning. Another French belt is purple 
with two squares and two hexagons in white. This belt was given 
to the Indians about 1700 to confirm an agreement by which they 
were to watch and guard the French forts on the coast. 

A belt connected with the history of early Pennsylvania is the 
Gov. Denny Belt (Fig. 157) which was given to the Indians of the 
upper Ohio River in 1756. The belt represents Governor Denny 
and an Indian connected by a path when the former invites all of 
the Indians to come from the Ohio to Philadelphia saying, “I 
have laid out a nice smooth road for you and want all to come 
who can.” 

One of the belts (Fig. 158) in the collection brings to mind the 
close of the Revolutionary War. It was given to the Indians by the 
Commission, settling the boundary in 1789, to symbolize the two 
governments. Two white stripes run the entire length of the belt 
and show that the Indians ‘‘had two roads offered to them. They 
could go to the British Government or to the United States.” 

There are also some belts which were used to reveal the wishes 
or intentions of a tribe or some of its members. A long purple belt 
with five pair of connected diamonds in white was the War Belt of 
the Five Nations. For peace the belt was white and had five purple 
diamonds on it. To express sorrow or condolence a belt all of 
purple was used. 

Alany of the rich and important Indians had private belts which 
have found their way into the collection. Among these is the 
Capt. Joseph Brant Belt which refers to a journey Brant made to 
England in 1775. This journey is designated on the belt by a line 
which connects two squares standing for England and the reserva- 
tion. Other belts belonged to such chiefs as Red Jacket and 
Black Hawk. 

A belt referring to a journey made by some western Chippewa 
to George III in 1807 contains the only trace of writing. The date 
and the initials at the ends of the belt and the pipe and two men 
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Fig. 159, War Belt of the Five Nations. Shown in two sections. 
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connected by a line readily show that a peaceful journey is 
recorded. 

In addition to many other belts and strings, there are three 
necklaces, which likewise refer to treaties. One of the necklaces 
has nine purple sections separated by white lines and commemorates 
a treaty made among the nine principal tribes of the St. Lawrence 
drainage area. 

B. W. AL 
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NOTES 


The following gifts have been received since the last Jourxal 
went to press. 

From Miss Lydia T. Morris, a collection of Roman glass, a 
collection of coins, an Alaskan ethnological collection, a series of 
Japanese lacquer shrines, a series of ancient locks and various ethno- 
logical specimens. 

From Mr. John W. Patten, a Persian copper bowl. 

From Miss Ella McCord, a Chinese carved tortoise-shell bowl. 

From Col. Richard M. Blatchford, through Mr. George Ross 
Green, a collection of Indian baskets. 

From Dr. J. L. Forwood, in the name of General William H. 
Forwood, a Crow Indian bow and arrows and a pair of sndwshoes. 

From Miss Frances P. Lex. ten specimens of Indian beadwork. 

From Mrs. William H. Miller, a collection of ancient Peruvian 
pottery, Tennessee pottery, pottery from the eastern section of the 
United States, a number of South Sea Island weapons and other 
ethnological material. 

From Dr. John C. Ferguson, a catalogue of Chinese paintings 
prepared by Dr. Ferguson and describing paintings formerly in his 
collection and now in the Museum. 

The following purchases have been made since the last Journal 
went to press. 

A collection of Chiriqui pottery. 

A large Eskimo collection from northern Alaska. 

A collection of Tlinkit rattles and other ancient Tlinkit 
carvings and a miscellaneous American ethnological collection. 

A Greek marble torso. This acquisition is described by Dr. 
Luce in another part of the Journal. 

The gift which the Museum has just received from Aliss Lydia 
T. Morris is one of the most important which the Museum has 
received in many years. The collection of Roman glass, which is 
large and comprehensive, enables the Museum to exhibit in a very 
striking way the variety and beauty attained by the Roman glass 
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industry. The collection of coins is especially rich in Greek and 
Roman coins and in coins of the Holy Roman Empire. The Alaskan 
collection, which was obtained from the Indians many years ago, 
is of a kind that is no longer procurable. 

Each of these collections is to be known as The John Thompson 
Morris Collection, in memory of Mr. Morris, who, in association with 
his sister, kliss Lydia T. klorris, the donor, formed these collections 
during many years. 

A detailed description of The John Thompson Morris Collec- 
tions will be given in a later number of the Journ.\l. 

Air. Carl W. Bishop returned to the Aluseum on Alay 15th after 
fourteen months’ absence in Japan and China. Air. Bishop’s per- 
sonal narrative is to be found in this Journal. 

The colored photographs in this Journal, illu-strating Air. 
Bishop’s trip in China, have been prepared from photographs made 
by Dr. Edgar Thomson Shields, a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who, for the past seven years, has devoted himself 
to medical missionary work in the Province of Szech’uan in \^Tst 
China. The photographs were colored by Aliss Alarion K. Zane 
of Philadelphia. 

Dr. William Curtis Farabee returned on the 15th of June after 
three years spent in exploration of the Amazon wilderness. Dr. 
Farabee has brought with him the bulk of his collections, having 
alreadv from time to tim.e, as opportunity offered, sent various ship- 
ments to the Aluseum. 

The Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egypt, after a success- 
ful campaign at Dendereh, where a cemetery was e.xcavated extend- 
ing from the earliest dynasties to Roman times, has moved to 
Alemphis to continue the excavation of the Palace of Alerneptah 
which was begun last season. 

Air. Louis V. Shotridge is continuing his work of collecting 
myths and other data relative to the customs and habits of his own 
people, the Chilkats, in southeastern Alaska. 

Provision has been made for a continuation of the archeological 
work in New Jersey which was begun last summer. Dr. E. W. 
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Hawkes will conduct excavations on sites which have already been 
located. 

Air. Robert Burkitt is engaged on behalf of the Aluseum in 
collecting data relative to the historj^ and traditions of the Kekchi 
Indians and the other tribes of northern Guatemala. Air. Burkitt 
has already sent valuable notes pertaining to the mythology and 
ancient traditions of this branch of the Alaj-a stock. 

The following new members were elected at the meetings of 
the Board of Alanagers held on April 21st, Alay 19th and June 16th. 

Sustaining Alembers: Harry Wain Harrison, Henry Reed Hat- 
field, Edward J. Lavino, Theodore J. Lewis, Jules E. Alastbaum, 
Airs. Orlando Aletcalf. J. Kearsley Alitchell, H. A. Both, Airs. C. 
Alorton Smith, Airs. Charles P. Turner. 

Annual Alembers; Joseph Hill Brinton, Francis T. Chambers, 
Percy AI. Chandler, Theodore W. Cramp, Airs. Theron I. Crane, Airs. 
C. George Currie, George F. Deiser, Alorris Earle, Theodore N. Ely, 
Howard S. Graham, Alfred H. Granger, Edward Y. Hartshorne, 
Daniel L. Hebard, Robert AI. Janney, Sidney W. Keith, Airs. James 
Large, Ernest Law, Airs. Edward Bowman Leaf, Airs. Clifford 
Lewis, Francis D. Lewis, Airs. AI. L. Ligget, J. Bertram Lippincott, 
William G. Littleton, Francis V. Lloyd, George H. Lorimer, Joseph 
S. Lovering, James B. Lucas, Benjamin H. Ludlow, Richard AIcCall, 
Airs. J. Franklin AIcFadden, Airs. Norman AlacLeod, James T. 
Alagee, Jr., Henry W. Alarston, Carl N. Alartin, John H. Alason, 
Airs. Joseph Alay, Charles T. Alegee, David Alilne, John K. Alohr, 
F. Corlies Alorgan, John B. Alorgan, Randal Alorgan, Lawrence J. 
Alorris, Airs. John H. Alusser, Cushman Newhall, George Bispham 
Page, Airs. B. Franklin Rittenhouse, Edward Roberts, Nicholas G. 
Roosevelt, John P. B. Sinkler. J. F. Shaperkotter, Thomas D. 
Smith, Isaac Starr, J. Walter Steel, Henry Tatnall, H. Evan Taylor. 
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ECKLEY BRINTON COXE, JUNIOR 

At the moment of being put to press, this issue of the Journal 
has been held back owing to the death, on the morning of 
September 20th, of the President, Mr. Eckley Brinton Coxe, 
Junior. Though this blow was not unexpected, we were not in any 
sense prepared for it. 

Mr. Coxe was born in 1872 in Philadelphia. When he was 
less than a year old his father, Mr. Charles Brinton Coxe, died in 
Egypt. This event, with the circumstances attending it, was not 
without its effect in shaping the son’s inclinations and achieve- 
ments. Between the time when he was twenty-one and the time 
of his death, he made many journeys in Egypt and his taste for 
Egyptology grew with his personal knowledge of the ruins in the 
Nile valley. In 1904, after the Soudan had been reconquered from 
the Dervishes and made accessible to Europeans, he traveled through 
that country and visited Khartoum. During this journey he saw 
for the first time evidences of an ancient and unknown civilization 
which he was later to be instrumental in bringing to light. 

In 1907 the Eckley B. Coxe, Junior, Expedition to Nubia was 
sent out by the Aluseum. Excavations were conducted at several 
points during a period of four years under the immediate charge 
of Dr. D. Randall-Maciver. The results of this expedition and of 
the publications based thereon were to give the world its first knowl- 
edge of an extinct civilization that had flourished in ancient Nubia, 
and to place in the Museum a fine collection illustrative of that 
civilization. At the time when that collection was first exhibited it 
was the only one of its kind in existence. Since that time other 
museimis, guided by the work of the Coxe Expedition, have acquired 
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similar collections, and thus the old Nubian culture, with its paint- 
ings and sculptures and inscriptions, has been made widely known. 

At the beginning of 1915 the Eckley B. Coxe, Junior, Expedi- 
tion to Egypt went out from the Museum. Important concessions 
were granted to this expedition by the Egyptian government, a 
strong and efficient organization was formed for the purpose of work- 
ing these concessions in the interest of science and of the Museum. 
This organization, with a splendid record of discovery already to 
its credit, was in full working order at the time of Mr. Coxe’s death. 
The latest report from Mr. Fisher, written at the Ruins of Memphis 
and received the day before his death, lay under his pillow when he 
died. 

In the field operations of this Egyptian work, as well as in its 
scientific bearings, Mr. Coxe took a deep personal interest. He 
visited the excavations in Egypt and Nubia, he followed closely 
the doings of the expeditions that bore his name and he understood 
thoroughly the historical significance of the discoveries that were 
made under these liberal auspices. 

In 1910 he was elected President of the Board of Managers of 
the Museum, a post which he held till the time of his death. 

Mr. Coxe’s interests in the Museum were by no means con- 
fined to the Egyptian Expeditions. That particular interest may 
indeed be taken as typical of his larger participation in all of its 
activities. He entered into its labors with zeal, he shared its trials 
with a cheerful spirit and he rejoiced with a heartfelt pride in the 
successful issue of its enterprises. In each person connected with 
its work he showed at all times the warmest personal interest, and 
by his fine sensibilities he won the affections of everyone. 


An Appreciation by Charles Custis Harrison 

Spoken at a Special Meeting of the Museum Board 
Called on September 21st 

We all know the object which has brought our Board together. 
In one of the last letters which Mr. Coxe wrote, and of which I 
spoke at the meeting of the Museum Board on Friday, he con- 
fessed for the first time to feeling ill. He asked me if I would explain 
the reason of his absence, and, as usual in the rare cases of his 
absence, if I would preside in his place. 

After talking with Mr. Newbold and Dr. Gordon yesterday, it 
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was concluded to hold a meeting today for the purpose of express- 
ing the feelings of our Board at his death. It could hardly be said 
to be unexpected. He was President of the Board, and it is very 
rarely that a president had such close personal relations as Mr. 
Coxe had with many members of the Board. Mr. Newbold was a 
friend of many years, he was a friend of Dr. Gordon, he was a class- 
mate of Mr. George L. Harrison, Jr., a kinsman of Mr. Cadwalader, 
and his father was a college classmate of mine. I had known Mr. 
Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., since 1893. 

There are several points in his character to which I would like 
to refer. To my mind the two or three high qualities which Mr. 
Coxe had were that he took some time to arrive at a decision, but 
when he arrived at that decision it was a generous and just decision 
of a gentleman. The second quality which always impressed me 
was not so much the magnitude of his charities, for he was really 
one of the most generous citizens in Philadelphia, but it was the 
quiet way in which these large gifts were made, for he never wanted 
them to be known. In many of his large gifts to the University 
Museum, no one but the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer knew that 
these gifts had been made by him. 

I can say that hlr. Coxe was not only a fine gentleman, but a 
noble and generous citizen to this entire community. 

The third quality was his devotion to his home and to those 
who surrounded him, especially to his mother, and the purity and 
cleanness of his entire life. In looking around in our community, 
I do not know where we are to find a person who in two of these 
regards, the justice and generosity of his decisions, his magnanimous 
and generous gifts as a citizen, and the quietness with which these 
gifts were made, can take Mr. Coxe’s place. 


A Tribute from John Cadwalader 

The recent death of Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., at his home in Drif- 
ton, at the age of forty-four years, has given occasion for the follow- 
ing account and estimate of his career. 

Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., sustained the name and usefulness of one 
of the most distinguished families that this country has produced. 
Dr. Daniel Coxe, of London, from whom he was directly descended, 
was in 1678 the proprietor of West New Jersey and of Carolana, 
which included all the territory between N. Latitude 31st to 36th 
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parallels, and prepared the first general plan for a union of the 
colonies. 

Tench Coxe, the great-grandfather, at the age of thirty-three 
was a member of the Continental Congress, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury to Alexander Hamilton in 1789, filled many important 
posts until his death in 1824, and it was said of him that he “was 
never forgetful of the duty of exerting his peculiar talents for the 
good of his country.’’ The grandfather, Charles S. Coxe, was a 
judge of the District Court, noted for its eminent judges, and ren- 
dered, among others, a most important decision relating to the 
privileges of consular as distinguished from diplomatic officials 
recognized generally by writers on international law. 

His father. Major Charles Brinton Coxe, was the youngest of 
the five sons of Judge Coxe, all of whom were men of unusual force 
of character and distinction. The eldest, Brinton Coxe, was one 
of the most learned lawyers of his day, as shown in his work on 
Bracton and his unfinished analysis of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Eckley B. Coxe, after whom his nephew was named, was the 
most eminent mining engineer this country has produced, and held 
a very important position in the state, politically, and as the head of 
the firm of Coxe Brothers & Co., who operated the great anthracite 
coal fields owned by the Coxe family. 

Charles B. Coxe, the father, was a scholar of a high order, 
having taken the highest rank in the University of Pennsylvania in 
the class of 1862, that included many of our most successful citi- 
zens, among them two provosts of the University. 

His services in the army, having been Major of the Sixth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, the only lancer regiment, were most conspicuous 
for bravery and unselfish devotion. He was equally popular with 
his fellow officers and men. Several of those m his company were 
long in the service of Coxe Brothers & Co., of which Charles Coxe 
was a member. 

Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., though not of vigorous frame, was full 
of determined energy and untiring in any work he undertook. 
Unlike many young men of independent means, he had but one 
object in life, which was to be useful, following the example of his 
great-grandfather. His father, having died in Egypt, his son had 
always felt a deep interest in that land of the earliest civilization. 
Growing out of this interest, he became connected with the Museum 
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of the University of Pennsylvania, and secured for it the result of 
the exploring expeditions which he entirely supported under con- 
cessions granted by the Egyptian government. Few persons 
understand to what extent this great department of the University 
has been dependent upon the liberality and generosity of a very 
few persons. 

Mr. Coxe became President of the Board of the Museum, and 
had practically met the large annual outlay necessary to maintain- 
ing its work. This had been in addition to sustaining the expedi- 
tions and meeting the cost of the valuable publications constantly 
issued. Air. Coxe did not limit his interest to these educational 
fields, but every charitable movement appealed to him. 

The Children’s Hospital, the College of Physicians, the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, many fields of work in aid of the miners and their 
families in the anthracite coal region, and the Episcopal Diocese of 
Central Pennsylvania are only some of those that could be mentioned 
to which he has contributed on a very large scale. 

There was a quiet, dignified reserve, with a gentleness of charac- 
ter, in Eckley Coxe rarely met with. Firm and decided wherever 
he had a positive view, it was always a pleasure to him to meet the 
wishes of those who appealed to him. 

His generosity was not measured; but was indulged for the 
benefit of others, with little thought of himself. The concentration 
of wealth in the hands of such a man is productive of more good to 
the community than any possible distribution among many could 
produce. 

His life was spent for the benefit of others, and he maintained 
a reputation without a blemish. To those who learned to appreciate 
his generous thought and to his immediate family his loss is 
irreparable. 

He showed the value of inherited worth, and did not fail to 
sustain in every way what might have been expected of him. 


Resolution Adopted by the Board of Managers at the 
Special Meeting Held on September 21st 

The impulse that has brought us together is the common sor- 
row which we, as members of the Board of Managers, feel in the 
sad and untimely death of our President, Mr. Eckley Brinton Coxe, 
Junior. Our association with him has been a very pleasant and a 
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very helpful one to each and all of us; its sudden ending brings 
with it a sense of loss much greater than we can express. It was an 
association that appealed with special force to Mr. Coxe s generous 
nature and that engaged, on the part of his associates, the utmost 
loyalty and devotion to him whose purposes were wholly benevolent. 

Without selfish interests or occupations, Mr. Coxe was devoted 
to the publie service with his whole strength and with every means 
in his power. Though his self-imposed duties were so modestly and 
quietly performed that many of them remain unknown, some of his 
benefaetions have been made conspicuous by their results, for their 
very magnitude brought them under general observation. 

Among the public establishments which owe their successful 
existence in no small measure to his generosity and zeal, the Uni- 
versity Museum occupied a favored place in the foreground of his 
thought. 

The Museum was to him a great and vital interest. His heart 
was in it and he gave it his best energies. Its work appealed to 
his tastes and engaged his warmest sympathies. In all of its activi- 
ties he took a deep personal interest and he was at all times its 
chief benefactor. 

As President of the Museum he discharged the duties of his 
office with a rare sense of responsibility, and his devotion was such 
that even during the later days of his failing strength he continued 
to attend to its affairs with the utmost regularity and without com- 
plaint. His quiet determination enabled him to overcome many 
difficulties in the performance of these duties, and his modest 
patience made it possible for him to endure burdens that might 
have been too much for men of stronger mould. 

Always firm in what he felt to be right, his nature was one of 
singular sweetness and gentleness. Strong and faithful in his friend- 
ships, considerate and thoughtful in all of his relations, his disposi- 
tion was to be helpful to all, and in the exercise of that generous 
faculty, combined with a sweet filial devotion, he found his greatest 
comfort in life. 

We cannot restore his loss and no action that we could take 
would lessen our sense of that loss, but we can and do hereby record 
our appreciation and esteem. And while we make this record of our 
feelings, we are moved to convey to Mr. Coxe’s family an expression 
of a genuine sympathy for them in their sorrow. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF MUSEUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

I T has sometimes been said that the ideal museum should contain 
everything. This is impractical even if it is not a fallacy to 
start with. Attempts have been made to classify museums into 
Museums of Art and Museums of Science, but these definitions break 
down under the complex conditions that govern their growth. Even 
in the modem picture gallery, some measure of scientific intelligence 
must be applied to make the collection illustrate the history of 
painting. 

Apart from the Picture Gallery stands the Arts IMuseum, and 
apart from both stands the Natural History Museum. Efforts that 
have been made to combine all three have failed for very practical 
reasons, and there is no reason at all why they should be 
combined. 

Even within these several fields it is necessary in actual practice 
to effect further specialization and restriction. In the Arts Museum, 
for instance, which aims to illustrate the history of all the arts, it is 
found necessary to confine the collections to the closed or closing epi- 
sodes in that histor}^ and to exclude the modern products that supply 
the markets of the world at the present day. 

As a matter of fact, very few museums would fit entirely into any 
rigid system of classification. Each one has its scope determined by 
arbitrary choice or the conditions of foundation or some set of fortu- 
itous circumstances peculiar to its own experience. It does not 
matter much, so long as the scope is definite and so long as it estab- 
lishes the identity of the museum with reference to its chosen field of 
labor. 

One of the first essentials of successful museum administration is 
the necessity for a clearly defined field, within which the museum 
confines its operations and develops its legitimate activities. The 
result of this principle is to give direction to its efforts, coordinate its 
forces and crystallize its collections around a central idea. The 
boundaries thus prescribed, when once they have been drawn, may 
not be crossed without the risk of disorganization. It becomes a duty 
of each museum, therefore, in order to preserve its identity, to rigor- 
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ously reject all collections, no matter how excellent or desirable they 
may be in their places, which do not belong within its own legitimate 
field of endeavor. 

The University Museum, recognizing this necessity, has estab- 
lished the identity of its interests. Its business is to illustrate by 
its exhibits the great truths in the History of the Arts. Its ulti- 
mate purpose is to give a practical demonstration of the Arts and 
of their place in the History of Mankind. Since that part has 
been nothing less than to furnish the framework of the structure 
called civilization, the message thus conveyed and the knowledge 
thus imparted are fundamental needs of practical education and a 
necessary basis for the further progress of civilization itself. How 
to make that message clear and certain of appeal and how to make 
that knowledge general are problems that the leading museums are 
called upon to solve. 

In order to be in a position to meet these issues a museum must 
not only be able to procure collections, but it must know how to 
develop its collections for the practical purposes of education ; it must 
not only be able to install its exhibits in a building adequate to their 
proper display, but it must spread a knowledge of these exhibits and 
their uses abroad among the people. Again, it is not sufficient that 
a museum should care for its collections and maintain them at the 
highest point of efficiency as a means to an end ; it must nourish these 
collections into life and promote their growth by adding to them 
continuously and unremittingly. A museum that does all these 
things is a healthy museum ; unless it is capable of doing all these 
things, although it may possess priceless treasures, it is a dead museum. 

Another duty which pertains to a museum of the arts is to provide 
a standard by which people who enjoy the means of possessing beauti- 
ful things may be guided in their efforts to decorate their homes or to 
assemble collections. Private collections sometimes beeome public 
property through the museums and it is a duty of these museums to 
promote good taste and proper standards in the formation of such 
collections and to decline to receive them when they fall short of 
these standards. For the attainment of this purpose, it is a vital 
necessity for each museum in assembling its collections to reject all 
objects that do not rise to a well-defined standard of excellenee. With 
this end in view each musemn must define its standards, and, once 
defined, these standards should be defended without compromise 
against all assaults. 
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When a museum has reached that stage of its growth where these 
principles are recognized in its regular activities, it is in a position 
to meet an issue of paramount importance and to face one of the 
most serious problems with which each museum has to deal in the 
exercise of its educational function. Upon the solution of that prob- 
lem the measure of its usefulness in the community will largely 
depend. It is very doubtful whether any existing museum is yet suffi- 
ciently far advanced to have met this issue with a clear appreciation 
or with an entirely hopeful outlook. Certainly none has yet found 
a complete solution of the problem which is involved. 

One of the great needs of all museums of the arts is to give color 
to their exhibits and to disclose the living thought that abides in all 
the works of man. One of our most important tasks is to impart to our 
exhibition halls an atmosphere in which the visitor may feel the 
warmth of human associations and in which he is carried in a sym- 
pathetic mood from one living impression to another. 

The great defect from which the modern museum is still suffer- 
ing, marring its work and hampering its usefulness, lies in its appar- 
ent inability to provide this atmosphere. With few exceptions 
its halls are depressing to the spirit and mortifying to the flesh. 
Its exhibits, though made up of precious things, are too often 
inert and barren. Frequently one would suppose that the pur- 
pose of such collections is to call attention to the poverty of 
man’s achievement and to emphasize the futility of human 
endeavor. On the other hand, that the reformation that this 

condition calls for is already under way and that museiun 

directors are seeking a solution of the problem, is shown by the 
improved conditions that are now to be found in some of the more 
recent installations. 

In its later constructive activity and in the plans that have 
been laid down for its further expansion, the University Museum 

has taken a step in advance, a step that contemplates a new and 

consistent scheme for giving life and character to its exhibits and 
surrounding them with an atmosphere through which the visitor 
may receive from these works of human hands the message and the 
inspiration which it is their mission to impart. 

The first decided step in this new movement was taken when all 
of the cases and their exhibits were removed from the room at the 
right of the head of the stairs. Here an opportunity presented itself 
a few years ago of demonstrating the meaning and the value of good 
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installation, and when the new exhibits were installed in that room 
they furnished such a demonstration. 

No really adequate opportunity presented itself, however, for an 
ideal installation until the new wing was finished at the end of 1915. 
The Charles Custis Harrison Hall furnished a noble opportunity for 
an ideal display with its artistic setting, its appropriate atmosphere 
and its harmonious composition. 

It should be borne in mind that in working out the plans for the 
building of this very excellent hall we had in view the general char- 
acter and composition of the display which was afterwards installed. 
The success of this installation is due first to the architecture 
of the hall itself, second to the division of the floor space by simple 
and inexpensive structures appropriate to the units of exhibition, and 
third to the ample space and the harmonious arrangement which 
attend the exhibition itself. The net result is a unique and a 
happy demonstration of the value of a carefully conceived con- 
structive process which combines good architecture, well-balanced 
installation and a proper atmosphere. 

To say that the exhibition in Harrison Hall leaves nothing to be 
desired would not be altogether true, but such defects as are to be 
found in it are the result of conditions which could not be controlled. 
These defects have nothing to do with the contents of the hall nor 
to the quantity of light, but to the direction of the light, and this 
in turn is due to the orientation of the building, which faces the 
north. 

Since the illumination of the hall is therefore directed towards 
the entrance, the visitor faces the light on entering the hall and faces 
the illuminated side of things when he is looking towards the en- 
trance from the interior. Important objects which under reversed 
lighting conditions would be placed in central positions facing the 
entrance are necessarily placed facing in the opposite direction and 
the central space is occupied by things that cap be lighted from above 
and that do not obstruct the unpressive view that can be obtained 
of the exhibit opposite the entrance. In the installation in Harrison 
Hall, as well as in its architecture, some very interesting problems 
have been approached in a way that gives encouraging results. Other 
problems equally important remain to be worked out in the further 
development of the building plan and of the exhibits. 
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ORIENTAL ART IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 

T he University Museum has on exhibition a collection repre- 
senting the art of the Far East, which, though not as large as 
certain collections elsewhere, is exceedingly choice. Indeed, 
apart from the British Musemn, I do not know of any other museum 
which can boast of such exceptionally good things. 

Foremost among these treasures must be placed the seated 
pottery figure of “the Lo-han,” belonging to the T’ang period 
(A. D. 618-907), which is worthy of being set by the side of the 
companion figure in the British Museum — the finest specimen of 
art which has as yet come to us from the Far East. 

Equally worthy of mark is the early life-size figure of a Buddha 
in stone (No. 7, see Fig. 171) which is not only an object of classical 
beauty but is interesting as a witness to the influence exerted by 
the Hellenistic art of Bactria, working through the Buddhistic 
artists of the so-called Gandhara period of India, upon the art of 
China in the T’ang era. Similar witness is borne by the two splen- 
did terra-cotta figures of horses (see Fig. 166) from the T’ang tombs. 
The stone figures 8 and 9 (see Fig. 170) again are splendid examples 
of what may be termed the Indian element in Buddhistic art. They 
belong to a class which must have served as models for some of the 
early carved figures of Japan. 

Among the pottery are a very interesting model of a house of 
the Han period (B. C. 206-A. D. 221), two metal-rimmed “hare’s 
fur’’ bowls of Sung chien-yao or “chien ware,” which were specially 
prized by the Japanese for their tea ceremony, one or two delightful 
specimens of Sung and Yuan “chiin” ware of turquoise color with 
purple tinge, and above all, some exceptionally rare and beautiful 
examples of Ming pottery. There are for instance three great fish- 
bowls, one of them being the imperial yellow bowl (No. 333) in the 
center of the hall, with embossed dragons crawling around it, while 
another (No. 330) is decorated with large blue lotuses on an auber- 
gine ground. I know of no other fish-bowl of the same size 
comparable with these. 

The late Ming blue and purple vases and figures are, however, 
the “cream” of the pottery eollection. No. 319, with its white 
cranes and blue flowers on an aubergine ground, is superb, and so 
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too are the three large jars and three figures which stand in a case 
by themselves. The two turquoise blue wall-panels, with a cart 
embossed on the one and a rider upon a horse on the other, are 
unique. 

The porcelain is equally choice. The late Ming fish-bowls and 
tall vase (Nos. 320, 321, 326) are among the finest specimens of 
Ming porcelain now existing, and the blue and white vase (No. 323) 
in the same case, is almost equally remarkable. So, too, are the 
large Ming polychrome vases Nos. 327, 328. 

There is a very beautiful collection of monochromes; indeed it 
is difficult to conceive of anything better in the way of a Chinese 
monochrome of the Ching period than the peach-bloom vase No. 
113, or the black vase No. 144. The “ Sang-de-boeuf ” vases Nos. 
121, 128 and the blue vase No. 139 call also for special notice. The 
“blue and white” too is very choice. Besides the Ming example 
No. 329, there are some exquisite specimens of the Kang-hsi period 
(Nos. 22, 34, 51, 56, etc.). Among the “powder-blue” pieces Nos. 
77 and 78 are “things of delight.” And there are two vases with 
black ground which would be the envy of the connoisseur. 

Like the celadons, the famille verte or green family of the Kang- 
hsi period is well represented. The two great vases No. 307 are 
particularly noticeable, and there are two very fine vases. Nos. 310, 
311 as well as a figure (No. 254) and a head-rest (No. 290) which 
take high rank. An extremely good example of the late Ming period 
in this class of decoration is No. 312. 

To the Yung-chen period (A. D. 1723-36) belongs a fine vase 
(No. 229) and there is a large collection of “egg-shell” china plates 
of the so-called famille rose class. Personally I do not admire them 
or the color which distinguishes them and is known to the Chinese 
under the name of ‘the foreign color.” They were for the most 
part decorated in the neighborhood of Canton under foreign influ- 
ence. But for those who admire such things the collection is 
remarkably good. 

The paintings are even better than the porcelain. The num- 
ber of first-class and well-preserved paintings of the Sung period is 
astonishing and they give a high idea of the pictorial art of the 
epoch. One of them, representing a hare at the foot of a tree on 
which a bird is resting, is the most charming specimen of Sung 
painting that I have seen. 

About Chinese bronzes I do not venture to speak, but I cannot 
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refrain from drawing attention to the magnificent Ming screen at 
the end of the hall. It is hardly to be matched. 

The collection of Persian ware in the Museum is quite as choice 
as the Chinese collection. The pottery of the thirteenth and pre- 
vious centuries which is exhibited is extraordinarily good. Every 
piece is first class, and some of the pieces are unique. We may 
form some idea from them of the marvelous beauty and rich tone 
of the pottery that is now being recovered from the tombs of 
medieval Persia. 

A. H. Sayce. 
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NOTES ON CHINESE STATUARY 

I T would perhaps be too much to say that but for the Buddhist 
faith there would have been no art of sculpture in China. The 
fact remains, nevertheless, that that art is the direct offspring of 
the magnificent and richly developed Indian iconography which 
Buddhism had adopted and adapted as the fitting vehicle for the 
material expression of its beliefs, and which Buddhist missionaries 
brought to China in the early centuries of our era. 

Buddhism seems first to have been heard of by the Chinese dur- 
ing the second century B. C., or possibly toward the end of the pre- 
ceding century. Its official introduction, however, under the imperial 
patronage, did not occur until the reign of Ming Ti (A. D. 58-76), 
second emperor of the Eastern, or Latter, Han dynasty. This ruler 
is reported to have seen in a vision a golden man of supernatural pro- 
portions, with a halo, and holding in his hand two arrows. Upon re- 
lating his dream, the emperor was informed that the personage could 
be none other than Fo (Buddha), the great spiritual ruler of the west. 
The interpretation may have been influenced by the fact that the 
Chinese ideograph for Buddha is composed of the symbols for “man ” 
and “a bow with two arrows. ” Be that as it may, a mission of in- 
quiry was sent to the west, to return a few years later (A. D. 67), 
bringing back sacred books and images and, more important still, two 
Buddhist priests to propagate the new faith. A long time was to 
elapse, however, before any marked effect was produced upon the 
art of China. 

The latter days of the Han were evil, and the dynasty came to a 
bloody end in A. D. 221. There followed for China a period of four 
hundred years which are in many ways the saddest in all her history. 
For a great part of this period the country was divided into a north, 
under the domination of Tartar conquerors, and a south, ruled by 
native Chinese princes; but in all sections of the country there was 
incessant fighting, the setting up of ephemeral dynasties and their 
overthrow ere they had become established — a period of ceaseless 
turmoil and bloodshed and terrible suffering on the part of the com- 
mon people. Nevertheless it was during this epoch that the Buddhist 
faith spread over practically the whole country, unchecked by the 
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prevailing anarchy, or perhaps even aided by it ; for doubtless many 
an unfortunate was glad to seek refuge in the peace and quiet of the 
Buddhist monastic establishments. 

No authentic remains of the sculpture of this period have come 
down to us. We know, however, that stone statues were executed 
and that work was done in bronze, but that wood, particularly sandal- 
wood, was the material most common^ employed for purposes of 
sculpture. 

Toward the beginning of the fifth century we reach somewhat 
firmer ground. That ccm.mencing about this time colossal works in 
bronze were executed in China, there is no doubt ; but these have long 
since disappeared utterly, destroyed in the course of the long series 
of wars and rebellions and foreign invasions to which China has been 
constantly subject. The statuary in wood, being even more perish- 
able than that of bronze, is likewise lost. Some day, no doubt, scien- 
tific excavation of ancient sites will reveal specimens of the lost art 
of this most interesting period. Until then we must be content to 
study it through the medium of references in Chinese literature and 
with the help of a few examples in stone which have survived to the 
present day. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the examples of the Chinese 
Buddhist statuary of this and later periods now in the possession of 
the University Museum it may be worth while to attempt a brief out- 
line of the nature and purpose of Buddhist iconography in general. 

In the first place, in marked contrast to the dynamic quality so 
marked in the cognate Hindu art, the art of Buddhism is essentially 
static in character. The various personages are shown in attitudes 
indicative of the utmost tranquillity and repose. Most of those 
figures in Buddhist art which are represented in postures of struggle 
and stress are Deva kings, wind gods, thunder gods and the like, 
belonging rather to the realm of folklore than to that of true Buddhist 
thought. 

Again, it is very rarely that mere physical beauty and bodily 
strength are exalted. The Buddhist artist looked upon his creations 
purely as vehicles for the transmission of the truths of a holy and liv- 
ing faith, in which he himself believed with his whole soul. His art 
was therefore essentially idealistic, mystic, sjonbolic and transcen- 
dental, in marked contrast to the more naturalistic and imitative art 
to which w^e of the Occident have grown accustomed. 

Another very characteristic trait of the best Buddhist art is the 
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total lack on the part of the artist of any self consciousness, of any 
striving for glory or reputation. The names of the great masters of 
Greek art we know; but Buddhist art in its highest manifestations is 
ever anonymous, for the artist’s personality was sunk in his work, as 
he hoped that one day it might be sunk and absorbed in the Universal 
Soul. 

Hence it is not fair to judge of Buddhist statuary by standards 
of artistic excellence alone — least of all by standards based purely on 
Occidental habits of thought. What we must ask ourselves in each 
instance is this : Did the statue express to the spiritual consciousness 
of the people that which the artist meant it to express? To under- 
stand the real meaning of Buddhist art, we must try to understand 
the ideas evoked by it in the mind of the worshiper. 

All art is symbolic and interpretative; when it becomes merely 
a faithful imitation and nothing more it is no longer art. Now Bud- 
dhist art is in its very essence interpretative and didactic, making 
great use of symbolism, often of the utmost beauty. For example, 
the Goddess of Mercy, the Kwan-yin of the Chinese, is regularly por- 
trayed wearing in her hair or headdress, as the case may be, a tiny 
image of her spiritual father, Amit^bha, the Buddha of Boundless 
Light. The idea, of course, is that infinite mercy is the offspring of 
boundless light or knowledge. To take another example in connec- 
tion with the same divinity: Kwan-yin is sometimes represented as 
having a thousand hands, with an eye in the palm of each. The word 
“thousand” here simply stands for an infinite number, and the 
thought is that the Goddess of Mercy is reaching out helping hands 
throughout the universe, each equipped with an eye in the palm to 
enable it to spy out all suffering and distress.^ The frequent use of 
the lotus, too, is not without its symbolic meanings, many of them 
very beautiful indeed; one of them, for example, conveys the message 
to the believer that just as the flower, though springing from the mire, 
remains spotless and unsullied, so he himself, if he will, may keep him- 
self equally pure, however sordid and foul his environment. 

To turn now to the examples of Chinese Buddhist statuary in the 
collections of the University Museum: an exceptionally interesting 
work, dating from the period of the Northern Wei, a dynasty of Tartar 
origin ruling in north China A. D. 386-549, is a Buddhist stela (Fig. 
160) carved in a very dark hard stone weathered to a light gray through 
exposure to the dust-laden winds of northern China. That which 

1 For a different explanation of this symbolism see the Museu.m Journal for June, 1914, p. 81. 
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makes this a work of more than ordinary importance is the fact that 
it bears upon the reverse a well-authenticated inscription giving the 
date and place of its origin. The front of the stela is taken up with a 
statue of the Buddha, about half life size, and in such high relief as to 
be practically in the half round ; while on the other hand the designs 
upon the background of the statue and the reverse of the stela are in 
very low relief. The statue was at one time painted in at least three 
colors. • The border of lambent flame around the background was evi- 
dently in red, as were also the visible portions of the lining of the dra- 
pery. Traces of a deep rich green, possibly in two shades, are still to 
be seen on the outer garment and also in the floral designs on the back- 
ground, within the border of flame. It may be, too, that a white or 
light yellow was used for the mendicant’s cloak, part of the costtime 
of every Buddhist priest from the earliest times, and shown here 
draped over the figure’s left forearm. There is no indication of pig- 
ment upon the hands and face, nor upon the reverse of the monument. 
Save for the upper part of the stela and the tips of the nose and 
fingers of the figure, this monument is in practically perfect condition. 
The mutilation was not accidental, but was the work of some icono- 
clast, carried out with the aid of a metal tool, the marks of which are 
still plainly visible, especially upon the nose. The Buddha is repre- 
sented in the attitude of blessing, and is shown with the ushnlsha or 
constricted and elevated crown of the head,' one of the thirty-two 
lakshanas or signs of auspiciousness supposed to occur upon the per- 
son of every Buddha. The uma or mark upon the forehead and the 
long pierced ear lobes so generally characteristic of Buddhist images 
are not present in this instance. The figure stands with its weight 
equally upon both feet, and lacks that graceful poise and balance seen 
in the better examples of later work, while the treatment of the head, 
hands and feet and the handling of the drapery indicate that the 
artist was not yet quite master of his craft. The hands, for example, 
instead of being carved free, are attached by their backs to the body 
of the statue in rather a primitive way. Nevertheless there is no lack 
of boldness and certainty and vigor in the workmanship. This is most 
marked in the treatment of the features, and particularly of the eyes. 
The photograph does not quite do the sculptor justice in this regard. 
He evidently knew perfectly well what he wanted to express. If he 
falls short of his ideal at all, it is due simply to imperfection of tech- 

» For this and other conventions of Buddhist iconography see the Museum Journ.al for 
December, 1914, p. 191 et seq. 
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nique and not at all to any lack of spirituality or lofty concept of 
purpose. In spite of a few slight shortcomings in matters of execu- 
tion, the statue does not fail to convey to the thoughtful observer that 
impression of strength and majesty tinged with benignant tenderness 
always found in the best Buddhist sculpture everywhere. 

The designs on the reverse (Fig. 161) consist of scenes from the 
early life of the Buddha. At the top, to the observer’s right, is 
depicted the miraculous birth. Mayh, the young wife of S’uddho- 
dana, prince of the S’akya clan, accompanied by six of her waiting 
women, stands in the shade of the sacred sala tree, a bough of which 
she grasps with her right hand. The infant Buddha appears just 
issuing from his mother’s right sleeve, to be received in the out- 
stretched arms of a kneeling attendant; the stela here, as in a few 
other points, differs from the traditional account, which states that 
the new-born Buddha was received by Indra.^ Signs are said to 
have accompanied the birth of the Buddha, among them flashes 
of five-colored light and the appearance of miraculous flowers. It 
is these, apparently, that the artist has attempted to show in the 
central portion of the stela, immediately below the birth scene. 

To the left of the latter, and upon a slightly higher plane, the 
new-born babe is again shown, tightly wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
being passed to the arms of another of the waiting women, also kneel- 
ing. The next scene, directly beneath this, depicts the baptism 
(murddhabhichikta) of the young Buddha, who stands upright 
between two kneeling personages who are sprinkling him with water 
from long-necked ewers. The traditional account speaks of the 
Buddha’s baptism as being performed by nine Naga (serpent spirit) 
kings. The stela, however, shows but a single dragon, possessing, 
it is true, nine heads, which curve protectingly over the young Buddha. 
The treatment of the Naga is quite typically Chinese, suggesting 
somewhat the method of depicting the dragon in early indigenous art, 
save for the multiplicity of heads, which recalls the concept of the 
many-headed cobra in Indian religious art. 

Immediately after his baptism, we are told, “the little babe 
walked seven steps toward each of the four points of the compass, 
and pointing with one hand to heaven with the other to earth pro- 
nounced with a lion’s voice the following stanza: T have received 
the. body of my very last birth; of all beings in heaven above and 

‘ A very ancient Brahmanical divinity incorporated by the Buddhists in their pantheon on 
account of his great popularity with the masses. 
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under the heaven there is but myself alone to be honored. ’ ” This 
ineident is also portrayed upon the stela, the young child, with right 
hand pointing zenithward and the left toward the ground, being 
shown standing close behind the towering figure of the nine-headed 
dragon king. 

The lower portion of the reverse of the stela is occupied by an 
inscription, of great importance as affording us an idea of the date of 
the statue. There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
inscription, which confirms the evidence afforded by the style of the 
workmanship that this stela is a product of the period, toward the 
middle of the sixth century A. D., when the empire of the Northern 
Wei had split into a western and an eastern portion. We are further 
informed that the stela was made at the Ch’i Hs’ien monastery, in 
the northwestern part of the present province of Honan. 

Another example of Buddhist sculpture, undated, like most of 
its class, but attributable to about the same epoch as the preceding, 
is a statue (Fig. 162) about three feet in height, showing very strong 
Indian influence. The subject is that of a Bbdhisattva, or being who, 
through successive rebirths, has at length attained to within one 
degree of Buddhaship. It is executed in what appears to be the same 
white magnesian limestone,” often called marble, from which are 
carved the colossal figures of men and animals lining the approach 
to the Ming Tombs north of Peking. The surface has been weathered 
to a rich, warm brown, and there are faint traces of pigment, indi- 
cating a possibility that the statue was originally colored. To all 
intents and purposes it is in the round; but technically it must be 
classed as an example of very high relief, as it is not quite fully de- 
tached from the slab forming the background. The figure stands 
upon a lotus pedestal, with the weight resting slightly upon the left 
foot, while the body from the hips upward is turned in the same 
direction in a rather graceful pose; behind the head is a halo of lam- 
bent flame. The fine features, with eyes almost closed as if in medi- 
tation, are expressive of a high degree of spirituality. Exceptionally, 
for a Buddhist statue, the lobes of the ears are neither of exaggerated 
length nor are they pierced. Unfortunately both hands are missing; 
in the stumps are visible the holes for the dowels by which they were 
formerly attached. The hair is gathered in a large knot, bound about 
with a fillet, while above the forehead is a jeweled ornament, so badly 
disfigured that it is difficult to say just what it is intended to repre- 

1 De Groot, The Religious System of China, Vol. II, p. 818, note. 
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sent; it is possible, however, that it is a figure of Amitabha, in which 
case we apparently have here a statue of Avalokites’vara, later identi- 
fied, probably not much before the Aling dynasty (A. D. 1368-1644), 
with the indigenous Chinese divinity, Kwan-yin. Depending from 



Fig. 163. — Buddhist Stone Statuette of the Wei Dynasty 
(A. D. 38&-549). 


the headgear, just behind the ears, and falling as far as the shoulders, 
are jeweled pendants, while across the bare bosom is festooned a neck- 
lace, richly ornamented. About the waist is a girdle, and a long scarf, 
looped twice across the front of the body, falls rather gracefully over 
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Fig. 165. — Pottery Statue of a Lo-han, of the T’ang Dynasty (A. D. 618-907). 
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the right forearm. Upon the whole the work seems too sophisticated 
to be an original early Chinese concept of a Bodhisattva. The 
impression which one receives is that the statue is the work of one of 
those Indian Buddhist monks who were constantly coming to China 
during the first five or six centuries of our era ; or else that it is a direct 
copy by a Chinese sculptor of an Indian image, possibly a diminutive 
one in metal, brought from India by some immigrant priest. It is 
unfortunate that we know so little at present regarding the proven- 
ience of this interesting statue. 

The latter half of the sixth century was a period of incessant war- 
fare and kaleidoscopic change of dynasties, most of them of minor 
importance. At length in A. D. 581 the entire country was reunited 
under the Sui dynasty, which gave place, in A. D. 618, to the great 
House of T’ang. This line of emperors was founded by a military 
adventurer named Li-yuan, who, upon ascending the throne which he 
had won for himself, took the name of Kao Tsu. Under him the land 
entered upon a period of peace and prosperity such as it had not 
known for over four hundred years. Both the geographical bound- 
aries and the intellectual horizons of the Chinese people were enor- 
mously extended. Contact was reestablished with the civilized lands 
to the west, and every field of human activity was stimulated to the 
utmost. What the age of Pericles was to Athens, or the Augustan 
age to Rome, such to China was the epoch when the emperors of the 
House of T’ang occupied the Dragon Throne. 

It was during this period that Buddhist sculpture reached its 
noblest development. It was no longer felt to be an importation 
from a foreign land, the product of an alien faith. It had become an 
integral element of the social consciousness, an intrinsic part of the 
life of a great period. Henceforth statuary begins to show a degree 
of naturalism and individuality hitherto unattained, not merely in 
choice of subjects, but in conception and execution as well. 

As is the case with the earlier periods, we know regrettably little 
concerning statuary in bronze and wood under the T’ang. That it 
was quite as fine as that in stone and clay is clear from the very few 
remains that have ccme down to us, principally in Japanese collec- 
tions. Clay, hitherto employed for small mortuary figures of men, 
women and animals, now assumed an importance before unknown. 
One of the very greatest works of fictile art in the world today is a 
large glazed earthenware statue of a Lo-han or disciple of Buddha, 
dating from the T’ang period and now on exhibition in the University 
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Fig. 166. — Glazed Pottery Figure of a Horse, of the T’ang Dynasty (A. D. 618-907). 
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Museum^ (Fig. 165). The mortuary figure of a horse, from the same 
period, shown in Fig. 166, was meant simply for interment with the 
dead, and is no doubt the work of an artisan rather than that of an 
artist — a copy, it may be at third or fourth hand, rather than an 
original concept. Yet even here we see exemplified in a high degree 
the feeling of the age; the modeling is strong and forceful and the 
proportions are upon the whole very correct. Above all, the spirit 
and fire of a high-bred horse are amazingly well brought out; 
although standing still, the animal seems all aquiver to be off, like 
the arrow from the bow, the moment its master vaults into the 
saddle. 

This same mastery of technique, this ease and assurance in hand- 
ling materials, are found to a wonderful degree in the stone statuary 
which has survived from that brilliant epoch. A number of ex- 
cellent and typical examples of the latter the University Museum 
has been fortunate enough to acquire, particularly within the past 
year or two. 

One of these is a statue (Fig. 167) of heroic proportions, repre- 
senting Avalokit^s’vara,^ as indicated by the image of Amitdbha in 
the headdress. The divinity stands upon a lotus pedestal, clad in 
gracefully flowing robes and wearing a jeweled headdress, while about 
the neck and depending down the front of the body are strings of 
beads and jeweled plaquettes. The ears in this instance, unlike those 
of the Wei statues described above, are of the characteristic Buddhist 
type, with greatly elongated lobes decorated with earrings. Save for 
the loss of the right forearm, the figure is in practically perfect condi- 
tion. As is so frequently the case, in the stump of the missing fore- 
arm is a hole, indicating that the lost member had been carved as a 
separate piece and then fastened on with a dowel. Between the 
fingers of the left hand are the remains of what was probably a lotus 
bud. The well-poised head, with noble, delicately chiseled features, 
is a marvelous piece of work, comparable with the very best examples 
of the Buddhist art of this period to be found anywhere. The more 
it is studied, the more do the merits of this statue impress themselves 
upon the beholder. 

Excellent as this statue is when regarded simply from the point of 
view of its esthetic merits, it is of even greater importance as bearing 


’ For an account of this wonderful statue, the Museum Journal for September, 1914 , may be 
consulted. 

^ See ante, p. 154. 
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undoubtedly authentic inscriptions upon three sides of the square 
base block. One of these informs us that a certain monk, Cheng Tao 
by name, who carved this particular inscription, had petitioned the 
emperor for his portrait and a tablet, for his monastery, and that his 
request had been graciously granted. The significant part of the 
inscription is of course the date, which reads: “Twenty-third day of 
the tenth month of the second year of Shen Lung. ” Now Shen Lung 
is the regnal title of the emperor Chung Tsung, who succeeded to the 
throne of the T’angs in the year 684, only to be deposed almost 
immediately by his mother, the Dowager Empress Wu How, one of 
those tremendously masterful and capable women who more than 
once in the history of China have possessed themselves of the reins 
of power. Chung Tsung remained in retirement until his mother’s 
overthrow in 705, when he was restored to the throne; consequently 
the date named in our inscription corresponds to the year 706 of our 
chronology. The remaining epigraphs give merely a number of 
personal names, without dates, and obviously were cut at a later time. 

Two most charming statues, or rather statuettes, probably from 
about the same period, are shown in Figs. 168 and 169. These, while 
not forming a pair in the strict sense, are so similar in feeling and 
treatment that they might be by the same sculptor. Owing prin- 
cipally to their much smaller size, they have not the majesty and 
power of the statue just described. But what they lack in this respect 
they fully make up for by an appealing sweetness and tenderness 
of aspect and an almost ethereal gracefulness of pose quite indescrib- 
able and rarely equaled anjrwhere. 

The one of these statues shown in Fig. 168 is represented as 
wearing a headdress, which its companion lacks, and its treatment 
in general is slightly more ornate, the jewelry richer and the cos- 
tuming more elaborate. The face, too, is rather better, for instead 
of showing merely the introspective calm so often seen in Buddhist 
images, it is instinct with life and feeling; its expression, as well as 
the position of the head, bent graciously forward, show the divinity 
listening to the supplications of the worshiper and offering him com- 
fort and aid. 

In other respects the two statues are singularly alike. Both are 
almost precisely of the same size, both stand upon lotus pedestals, 
and both still bear abundant remains of the red, blue, green and 
yellow paint and gold leaf with which they were once adorned. Even 
the injuries which they have received are similar, for the forearms of 
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Fig. 169. Stone Statue of a Bodhisattva, or Buddhist Saint, of the T’ang Period 

(A. D. 618-907). 
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both are lost, as are the long scarves which once fell away gracefully 
on either side from shoulders to feet, and traces of the ends of which 
are still to be seen on the surface of the pedestals. 

It would be difficult to say with any certainty what particular 
Bddhisattvas are represented by these statues. There is no image of 
Amitabha borne on the head of either to signify that Avalokites’vara 
is meant. In the case of one the head is quite bare, while in the head- 
dress of the other is represented a chalice-shaped object, presiunably 
the sacred patra or begging bowl of the Buddha, about which marvels 
are told recalling in many ways the eycle of stories clustering around 
the Holy Grail of Christian legend. Considering the great part 
played by Avalokites’vara in Chinese Buddhism, however, it is gen- 
erally pretty safe to say that any given statue represents that deity 
unless there is positive evidence to the contrary, and there appears to 
be nothing in connection with these two little statues to forbid such 
an identification. 

Quite dissimilar in inspiration and execution, but equally great, 
are another pair of statues, of heroic size, which are believed to have 
come from the Nan-hsien Tung temple, in Honan. Certain features 
in connection with these two statues suggest that they are the work 
of that period, about the middle of the ninth century, when the Bud- 
dhist art of sculpture in China reached its culmination. At all events, 
that they are in the very best T’ang style is certain. There is nothing 
of the archaic or primitive about them ; conception and execution are 
both of the highest order, and show a thorough sophistication on the 
part of the sculptor. The faces are particularly fine, evincing a sin- 
cerity and nobility and majesty as far removed as can well be im- 
agined from the simpering insipidity of the countenances of so many 
of the statues of a later day. While belonging to an entirely different 
province of art, the impression given by the faces of these statues is 
very nearly the same that one gets from the face of the Lo-han^ — an 
impression of strength of moral purpose and intense concentration 
upon spiritual things. 

One of these statues (Fig. 170) wears in its headdress a little 
image of Amitabha, and as in other respects the two are very nearly 
^kke it is probable that both are intended as manifestations of Avalo- 
kit^s’vara. In both the left hand is missing, so that we are unable to 
say just what mental attitude on the part of the divinity its position 
(mudra) symbolized. The jewelry is richer and more minutely 


’ See ante, Fig. 165. 
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Fig. 170.— Large Stone Statue of Avalokites’vara, of the 
T’ang Period (A. D. 618-907). 
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worked out, the costuming more elaborate than in any of the preceding 
examples. Both statues were once painted, for in spite of the long 
weathering which they have undergone, and which has turned to a 
deep rich brown much of the surface of the very hard stone from 
which they are carved, traces of green and blue and red pigment are 
still visible. 

With these two statues may be compared that of a Buddhist 
priest (Fig. 171) believed to be from the same temple, and similar in 
many points of technique, but absolutely unlike in inspiration and 
apparently earlier in point of time. The subject of this statue was not 
one of those superhmnan beings whose representations we have thus 
far been considering, but a monk, though doubtless one of special 
reputation for sanctity, or he would hardly have been chosen for 
immortalization in stone. Though more archaic in some respects, as 
in the treatment of the drapery, than the two statues just described, 
and differing from these in proportions, it is very little if at all inferior 
to these masterpieces as a work of art. The very simplicity of the 
treatment emphasizes all the more strongly the thing that the sculptor 
was trying to bring out — the depth of the monk’s abstraction, the 
intensity of his concentration upon his task of self mastery. Between 
his hands he reverently holds up, as if for inspiration, a mystic 
jewel, symbolic of the Sacred Law whose mandates he is striving to 
follow. His slightly upturned face and his eyes closed to all mundane 
considerations carry out admirably the thought in the mind of the 
sculptor. Because of its very humanness this statue has a greater 
appeal than many another of greater elaboration of detail and facility 
of technique, but with less purity of inspiration and sincerity and 
simplicity of expression. 

Many causes contributed to the decay of sculpture in China after 
the ninth century. One of the chief of these was undoubtedly the 
great revival of Confucianism during the Sung dynasty (A. D. 960- 
1280). Enough has been said to show how very closely related was 
Chinese sculpture to the Buddhist faith. But Buddhism had from 
the earliest times met with bitter opposition from the Confucianists, 
and when the latter finally won the victory and secured for them- 
selves that position of influence and power which they have retained, 
save for intervals, ^ ever since, Buddhism and Buddhist art alike fell 
from their former high estate. 

1 The chief of these intervals was during the Mongol (Yuan) dynasty, 1280-1368 A. D., when 
that form of Buddhism known as Lamaism was the state religion. 
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Persecutions of Buddhism there had often been, though these 
took chiefly the form of attacks upon the conventual system upon 
which the faith is based, and were not inspired by religious hatred. 
The matter-of-fact Chinese mind saw no sufficient reason why tens 
of thousands of able-bodied men and women should be allowed to 
withdraw themselves from productive secular life, or why millions in 
money should be taken out of circulation to be cast into images not 
only of bronze but also of the more precious metals. In general the 
persecutors contented themselves with destroying the religious foun- 
dations, melting down the images of metal, burning those of wood and 
smashing the ones in stone, and compelling the monks and nuns to 
return to the world and go to work for a living. In many cases, how- 
ever, especially where the clergy were suspected of being evil livers, 
there were appalling slaughters. After a number of minor persecu- 
tions in earlier centuries came a great one, under the emperor Wu 
Tsung (841-847), when 4,600 convents and 40,000 smaller founda- 
tions were utterly destroyed and over a quarter of a million men and 
women compelled to exchange a religious for a secular career. The 
enormous landed properties of the sect were conflscated to the state, 
the bronze images and bells were melted down into “cash, ’’ and the 
gold and silver were turned into the imperial treasury. Immense 
numbers of Buddhist statues of all sorts must have been destroyed 
during the course of this persecution, which came just at a time when 
Buddhist statuary had reached its highest point of development. 

Confucianism had not only this directly destructive influence 
upon Buddhist art, but it also exerted an indirect one of vastly graver 
effect. During the T’ang dynasty the national Chinese character was 
one of progressiveness and receptivity and eagerness to acquire new 
ideas and points of view. Confucianism, however, as is well known, 
is based upon a regard for the past which refuses to allow that any 
deviation from the ways of the ancients can be aught but injurious 
and wrong. Consequently with the establishment of the Confucian 
philosophy as the guiding principle of the state, under the Sung 
emperors, the national temperament began to lose its elasticity and to 
crystallize and harden. Progress largely ceased (although by no 
means so absolutely as is often stated by people who talk about the 
‘ ‘ unchanging East ” with more fluency than knowledge) . Successful 
imitation of ancient masterpieces became the ideal and ambition of 
the artist. Even statues of Buddhist origin from now on are in 
general animated, if they can be said to be animated at all, by that 
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devotion to the standards of antiquity which is so prominent a char- 
acteristic of Confucianism. Instead of being original creations, they 
are in most instances mere lifeless copies of the great statuary of Wei 
and T’ang, which for its part was inspired by a living and vivifying 
faith in one of the world’s great religions. That Chinese artists of 
later times have been capable of as great work as ever, as far as tech- 
nique and the handling of materials are concerned, is shown by such 
works as the colossal statues, already mentioned, which line the 
approaches to the Ming Tombs, or the large figures in gilt bronze which 
have been produced in the past five hundred years. The work on 
these is often good, the decoration not infrequently fine and the gen- 
eral omr mental effect at times exquisite. It is only lack of originality 
that causes them to fall short of the highest excellence. 

This is well illustrated by a Chinese Buddhist statue (Fig. 172) 
of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), of heroic size, which may be 
regarded as an exceptionally good example of its class. This statue, 
representing some Buddhist divinity, perhaps Amitabha,^ is of gilt 
bronze, much tarnished and worn in the course of centuries, and 
shows the divinity seated in conventional cross-legged attitude upon 
a lotus pedestal of the same material. The Buddha wears the crown 
with the five jeweled peaks, each peak containing a small Buddha 
figure,^ and the position of his hands tells us that he is in the act of 
expounding the sacred truths. The flowing garments, which still 
retain a good deal of their gold plating, are decorated with broad 
borders of chiseled ornamentation in the way of floral patterns mingled 
with Buddhist emblems, in the best of taste, while the bosom of the 
divinity bears outlined upon it a swastika. There is little tangible to 
criticize in this figure and much to praise. Yet a comparison of it 
with any of the examples of the great period of Chinese art instantly 
reveals something wanting. There is no lack of skill on the part of 
the artist. Probably in matters of technique he had a greater facility 
than his predecessor of Wei or T’ang. Nevertheless his work is want- 
ing in that quality of original inspiration which vitalizes the art of 
those earlier periods, and which, as this very inadequate sketch 
of Chinese sculpture has endeavored to show, ranks it with the 
products of the very greatest schools of art that the world has ever 
produced. C. W. B. 


* See ante, p. 154. 

2 For an explanation of this crown see the Musel'M JofRN.\L for June, 1914, p. 87. 
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ISHTAR’S JOURNEY TO HELL 

T he legend of the journey of Ishtar to the lower world, in quest 
of her lover, the dying god of vegetation Tammuz, forms one 
of the most beautiful episodes in story and in verse in Babylo- 
nian literature. 

The Museum has part of a Smnerian version of this story. 
Until recently the only known version has been that of the 
famous text of the Asurbanipal library from Nineveh possessed by the 
British Museum, redacted in pure Semitic. It has been justly 
regarded as one of the finest literary productions of antiquity. The 
Ninevite text was copied by the scribes of Asurbanipal in some Baby- 
lonian library, and has come down to us slightly damaged on the 
obverse. The Temple or Palace library at Assur, the ancient capitol 
of Assyria, recently excavated by the German Expedition, also 
possessed a copy of this poem; this copy is now published by Dr. 
Ebeling in the official publications of the Berlin Musetun and 
restores nearly the entire text. The Semitic Babylonian version has 
not been recovered. It has been, however, commonly supposed that 
the poem originated in Babylonia and was first composed in Semitic. 
The two Assyrian texts contain about one hundred and forty lines. 

The origin of the legend itself is known to have been Siunerian 
so far as Babylonian religion is concerned. It was originally sim- 
ilar to the Egyptian form of this myth in which Isis, the mother 
goddess, is the sister of Osiris, the dying god. Through Semitic 
influence the myth in Babylonia became composite, the Sumerian 
tradition being largely given up in favor of the Semitic view in 
which the earth goddess was the mother of Tammuz. The original 
Sumerian name of this unmarried earth goddess was Gestin, or 
goddess of the vine, but a name almost equally old was Innini, 
“heavenly queen.” In the Stunerian myth she is usually referred 
to as Innini. The Semites identified her with their own goddess 
Ishtar and substituted her name for the Sumerian appellative in 
the Semitic poem. 

The story told throughout antiquity of the descent of the weep- 
ing mother goddess into the “Land of Return” to search for her 
departed son and lover Tammuz (the western and Greek Adonis) cer- 
tainly belongs to the original Sumerian tradition, as has been proven 
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by an interesting tablet of the Nippur collection in Constantinople. 
The myth has almost certainly an astronomical origin, being based 
upon the Siunerian identification of Innini with Sirius Major or the 
Dog Star. This star was invisible for about two months of the year 



Fig. 173. — Clay Statuette of Ishtar with her Infant Son Tammuz. In the 
Collection of the University Museum. 

in the hot season when the god of vegetation was said to perish annu- 
ally as a child cast adrift on the waters of the Euphrates. The ancients 
supposed that celestial bodies journeyed in darkness across the lower 
world during their periods of invisibility. Hence, with the disappear- 
ance of her star Sirius, they inferred that the goddess also took her 
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way into that land of the dead whose seven gates barred the entrance 
to all save the souls of those that died. 

Fortunately this Museum possesses at least one tablet of a 
Stunerian poem on the same subject. The tablet consists of two 
fragments now joined (11088+11064). 

The obverse is completely obliterated, but at the bottom the 
name of the goddess of the lower world Erish-ki(?)gal(?) can be 
read. The reverse carries twenty-three well-preserved lines and 
contains that part of the poem which describes the passage of the 
first four gates of Arallu, or the lower world. We are here in the 
midst of the legend where Innini commands the watchman of the 
seven gates to give her passage into the presence of the queen of 
Arallu, where she has secured the sleeping Tammuz. The passage 
is as follows. 

To the command of his mistress he gave heed 

He drew the bolts of the seven gates of earth 

Of the great gate “gate of misery of the lower world” — its ... he 

To the holy Innini he spoke; 

“0 Innini enter 

0 Innini in thine entering 

A measuring rod of lapis lazuli (take?).” 

In causing her to enter by the first gate, the fillet and high crown of her head 
be removed. 

“Why is this?” she said 

“Pass on, 0 Innini, the decrees of the lower world (are thus ordained) 

Innini, the laws of the lower world truly are thy command.” 

In causing her to enter the second gate, the ... of her forehead the 
(watch) -man removed. 

“Why is this?” she said 

“Pass on, O Innini, the decrees of the lower world (are thus ordained). 

Innini, the laws of the lower world truly are thy command.” 

In causing her to enter by the third gate, the double erimmati — jewels from 
her shoulders the (watch) -man removed. 

“Why is this?” she said 

“Pass on, O Innini, the decrees of the lower world (are thus ordained). 

Inmni, the laws of the lower world truly are thy command.” 

In causing her to enter the fourth gate. 

Here the tablet writing ceases and the remainder of the reverse is 
left uninscribed. The text thus leaves us in medias res, so that we are 
compelled to infer the continuance of the poem on another tablet. 
The entire poem was probably ^written on three tablets, of which Ni 
11088 is the first. 
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The Semitic poem is obviously based upon this Siunerian original. 
The extraordinary fact is that the Assyrian versions are not bilingual. 
We are bound to infer that the Semites expanded the original version 
to such extent that it became an independent product of the Semitic 
mind. Since they did not employ the poem in public religious cere- 
monies, the adherence to the bilingual form was no longer imperative. 
At any rate, the Nippur library contained a complete Sumerian poem 
based on the myth of the Descent of Innani or Ishtar. That consti- 
tutes one of the most important archaeological discoveries yet made in 
the University Museum collection. 

S. L. 
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THE BAGOBO 


Some Notes on a Lately Acquired Collection 

b b' I 'HE owners of these islands,” says an old writer, speaking of 

I the southern Philippines about a century and a half after 
Magellan, “are those who people the mountains,” having 
retreated thither before invasions of more vigorous tribes (Moro), 
who hold the coasts and “bear themselves among those people as 
princes.” The Bagobo still “people the mountains” of Mindanao 
between the crest of the range which culminates in the volcanic Mt. 
Apo, the highest peak in the Philippines, and the waters at the west- 
ern side of the head of the Gulf of Davao. They form a population 
of some ten or twelve thousand, still largely pagan ; since the Amer- 
ican occupation of the Islands, a considerable number have been 
induced to settle in the lowlands between their original mountain 
fastnesses and the coast. 

The Bagobo do not seem to differ greatly from other Malays in 
appearance. They are short and slim, broad-headed and of a light 
reddish-brown complexion. These characteristics are said to be com- 
mon to all the tribes about the Gulf of Davao; though individuals 
are found, especially toward the interior, who show marked traces of 
intermarriage with Negritos. The Ata, to the north and northeast 
of the Bagobo, have been called Negritos by some observers; and 
there are said to be Pygmies in the Samal Islands of the Gulf. 

Various phases of the life of these people are well illustrated by 
many of the objects included in a large collection made among the 
Bagobo within recent years, and lately acquired by the Museum. 

The Bagobo are a settled people, practicing agriculture as well 
as hunting and fishing. Their chief crop is rice, which they grow in 
clearings on the mountain sides. Since this grain is their staple food, 
the whole routine of its cultivation is most closely bound up with their 
religious beliefs and practices. When, in December, Orion appears 
in the sky, this is the signal for the celebration of the great yearly sac- 
rifice and for making all things ready for the rice-planting. Offerings 
of rice cooked in bamboo tubes — ^pots must not be used for this pur- 
pose — are made at the smith’s forge, to which the men bring their 
working knives and other tools used in connection with the cultiva- 
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tion or clearing of the fields. Then the smith calls on his patron spirit 
to come and eat of the food and accept the tools here devoted to him. 
These tools will be used in field work, although they now belong to 
the spirit, and compensation must be made to him if a knife be sold or 
otherwise disposed of. For the next three days no man must do any 
work. At the end of that time the workers go to the fields and set up 
in the middle of each a receptacle containing an offering of areca nuts 
intended for Manama, the Creator. In return for this, Manama is 
expected to keep mischievous spirits out of the field, to grant health, 
large crops and riches to the owner. 

Then, if it is a new field — and the incessant encroachments of 
cogon grass make frequent new clearings necessary — the trees and 
brush are cut down and burnt. But no soil must be broken nor any 
further preparations made for planting until the constellation Marara 
appears in the sky in April. 

Prayers and offerings to Manama and to the food spirit Taragomi 
precede the actual commencement of planting operations. The rice- 
planter consists of a long shaft, to one end of which is attached a nar- 
row iron blade, the other end having fastened to it a clapper of split 
bambco. The men make shallow holes in the ground with these 
implements, the women following and dropping into the holes the 
seed, over which they scrape the loosened soil with their feet. The 
purpose of the clappers is obscure; perhaps they are intended to 
frighten away ill-disposed spirits, or it may be that the noise made 
by them as the planters strike the ground is pleasing to the guardian 
spirit of the field. 

According to the Jesuit Father Gisbert, writing in 1886 , a feast 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a human victim was held before the 
planting. Dr. Cole is doubtful whether any such sacrifice accom- 
panied the rice-planting ceremonies. Father Gisbert, however, is 
quite explicit on this point; and from Dr. Cole’s description of “the 
greatest of all Bagobo ceremonies — the Ginem,’’ which is stated 
to be held “within three or four months after the appearance of the 
constellation Balatik (Orion),’’ i. e., just about the time when the 
rice-planting would commence, it appears that a human sacrifice was 
formerly made as a part of this ceremony. This coincidence in time 
and certain details of the ceremony, as well as the fact that one of its 
objects is said to be “to so gratify the spirits that they will be pleased 
to increase the wealth of all the people, ’’ make it seem more than 
probable that the Ginem, the “annual sacrifice, ’’ and the rice-planting 
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Fig. 175. — Scene in a Bagobo Village. 
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festival all form part of a series of ritual performances connected with 
the spring activities looking to the ensuring of an adequate food 
supply. 

According to Father Gisbert, the feast before the sowing, which he 
describes as “a criminal and repugnant trago-comedy, ” was held in 
the woods. A slave — the victim — ^was bound and the celebrants 
performed a sort of wild dance around him, shouting and striking the 
victim one after another until the body was cut into small pieces. 
They then repaired to the house of the chief, bearing branches of 
trees, which “they place in a large bamboo, not only the chief adorn- 
ment but the altar of the house.” Then followed a feast, at which 
apparently the only essential formality consisted in the appeal of the 
datu or chief to “the great demon called Darago.” The datu stood 
near the bamboo “altar,” holding a vessel of sugar-cane wine, and 
said: “Darago, we are making you this feast with great good-will and 
gladness, offering you the blood of the sacrifice which we have made, 
and this wine which we drink, so that you may be our friend, accom- 
pany us, and be propitious in our wars.” 

The bamboo “altar” of Father Gisbert is evidently the patannan 
of Dr. Coles — two poles of bamboo, “one nine, the other eight sections 
long.” These are decorated with shavings, “ strips of pahn or bamboo 
leaves and cloth or palm -leaf streamers.” They are dedicated to 
Mandarangan and Darago, a male and a female spirit, husband and 
wife, the patrons of warriors, who dwell in IVlt. Apo — the longer pole 
being that of Mandarangan, the shorter, of Darago. To these poles 
are attached the skulls of enemies killed in a recent raid. The blood 
of a chicken sacrificed by the datu or chief magani (warrior) is sprin- 
kled on the poles — this is a modem substitute for the blood of a human 
victim — and, the sacrifice having been made, the men and boys 
gather round the poles “and yell lustily.” Food is then partaken of 
by the company, portions being offered to the suprem.e being and to 
various other spirits. 

Then the magani, one after the other, holding on to the patannan, 
recite the warlike deeds they have performed, and enumerate their 
killings and captives. This is followed by more feasting and by danc- 
ing to the music of the agongs. 

The second day of the festival is the women’s day, and the 
mabalian, or shamaness, plays a much more important role in the 
proceedings than on the first day. The women make offerings of 
garments and of betel to certain spirits, and dance before them to the 
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music of small agongs. Towards the end of the day the mabalian 
sprinkles the heads of the women with drops shaken from leaves dipped 
into an old agong filled with water, praying the spirits to give to their 
worshipers “a good mind and habit.” 

The women are the weavers. They make beautiful hemp cloths 
on a primitive loom of a type found at various points on both sides of 
the Indian Ocean from the Congo to Micronesia. A “saddle” of 
carved wood passes behind the weaver and is attached to a rod in 
front of her body. From this rod the threads of the warp extend to a 
bamboo beam fixed horizontally to the wall of the house. The 
weaver sits on the ground in such a position as to keep the warp 
threads stretched taut. These have previously been stretched verti- 
cally on a bamboo frame and portions of them “reserved” in groups 
by being wound tightly with hemp fibre according to a regular pattern. 
The threads are then removed from the tying frame and placed in the 
dye, so that the uncovered portion takes the desired color. This pro- 
cess may be repeated until a pattern in two or three colors appears 
on the warp, which is then transferred to the loom. 

A variant of this method of dyeing is practiced by the Kulaman 
(Manobo) who live to the south of the Bagobo. They “reserve” a 
pattern by stitching hemp thread closely on the finished cloth, which 
is then placed in the dye. When the unreserved portions of the cloth 
have absorbed the color the piece is removed from the bath and 
allowed to dry. The stitching having been removed, the reserved 
pattern appears in the natural color of the hemp fibre. The Bagobo 
procure this cloth by trade from the Kulaman, as they do also fine 
embroidered jackets from their other neighbors the Bilaan. 

Similar methods of “reserving” portions of the warp, or of the 
finished cloth, from the dye so as to form a pattern are followed in 
Africa among some tribes of the Kasai River basin, in Indo-China by 
the Khmer of Cambodia, and in Java and Borneo. The Igorot loom 
is almost the counterpart of that of the Bagobo. 

A somewhat different mode of reserving a design — on finished 
cloth is that used by the makers of the magani’s head-kerchief. 
This branch of the weaving industry is a specialty of the mabalian or 
shamaness. The kerchief is woven of cotton thread procured from 
Chinese traders. It is dyed a dark reddish-brown, after portions of 
the cloth have been reserved by being caught up and closely overtied 
with hemp fibre. When the fibres are removed an elaborate pattern 
outlined in small white rings appears against the red background. 
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The magani wear suits of hemp cloth dyed a dark red — blood 
color. A man who has killed two persons becomes, by that act, a 
magani, and is entitled to wear the kerchief. When he has killed four, 
he may assume trousers of blood color; and the taking of six lives gives 
him the right to a complete blood-red suit. The mabalian, on account 
of their ability to weave and dye the magani’s head-kerchief, are under 
the special protection of the patron spirit of weavers, and are the only 
people besides the magani who are allowed to wear garments of lin- 
umbus, the blood-red cloth. At any rate, the wearing of this cloth 
was formerly so restricted, but it seems that the privilege is now 
extended to other women of rank and to the young sons of chiefs. 

The dress of the men consists of a short tightly-fitting jacket, 
open in front, and very short tight trunks. The women’s jackets are 
similar in shape to those of the men, but they are closed in front so 
that they have to he slipped on over the head. The women wear also 
a tube skirt, of the same v idth throughout, like a sack. The jackets 
of both men and women are richly ornamented with shell discs, glass 
beads or embroidery. The men wear a kerchief, folded and tied, on 
their heads; a womian’s coiffure is embellished with bead-incrusted 
combs cut out of wood, from which hang heavy festoons of beads. 

Both men and women wear ear-plugs connected under the chin 
by numerous varicolored strings of beads. Men who can afford it 
have their ear-plugs made of ivory imported from Borneo. Chains 
and strings and woven bands of beadwork hang in great profusion 
about the necks of both men and women. The large flat carrying- 
bags worn by men on their backs and the small trinket -baskets of the 
women are elaborately ornamented with beadwork also. The effect of 
the costume with its wealth of brightly colored ornament is strikingly 
picturesque, and must form, with its wearer, an ensemble admirably in 
keeping with the tropical conditions of atmosphere and landscape and 
illumination. 

Arms and legs are laden with bracelets and bangles of brass, of 
shell, of cunningly woven vegetable tendrils and fibres. The art of 
brass founding, and of casting by the cire perdue process, has evi- 
dently been learnt from the Moros, as is shown especially by the 
examples of brass betel boxes in the collection. 

In hunting, besides the ordinary spear or lance, which is also a 
weapon of war, a harpoon is used. When the head of this weapon 
enters the body of a running deer, it becomes detached from the shaft, 
which is thus left dangling by the cord which attaches it to the head. 
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Fig. 178. — Bagobo men’s costumes. Illustrating elaborate colored embroidery and 
beadwork recently acquired by the Museum. 
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until it becomes entangled in the brush and places the wounded ani- 
mal at the mercy of the hunter. 

Wild fowl are captured by means of a snare used in connection 
with a decoy bird — a tame rooster, tied to a tree in the jungle and sur- 
rounded by a niunber of running nooses of rattan attached to a cord 
of the same material. The crowing of the rooster attracts the wild 
birds, which approach to investigate and become ensnared in the 
nooses. The trapper carries his rooster to the jungle in a flat basket 
to which is attached a receptacle for the coiled rattan cord with its 
nooses. 

The principal weapons of the Bagobo warrior are spear and 
knife. There are several forms of both weapons in the collection; 
the knives including several fine examples of the typical JMalay kris. 
Shields are either round or oblong. The round shield is practically 
identical with those carried by some Javanese tribes and by the Moros. 
They have the bow, but seem to place little reliance on it in warfare. 
An attack begins with the hurling of spears. This is, however, merely 
a preliminary to the real combat, which is carried on at close quarters 
with the knife. 

From Father Gisbert’s account, quoted above, of the spring feast 
before the rice sowing, it would seem that Darago was regarded as the 
patron of warriors — sacrificed so that he might be propitious to the 
tribe at war. Father Gisbert goes on to say that the ceremony was 
concluded by a kind of litany in which were recited the names of ‘ ‘ all 
the most celebrated Daragos.” Elsewhere he says: “There is no 
rancheria in which they do not annually make their feasts to the 
demon — Busao, Mandarangan or Darago, for they are wont to give 
him these and many other names.” Again: Mandarangan lives 
in Apo “as in his throne of smoke and fire.” From these and other 
statements about the “gods” and “demons” of the Bagobo, it would 
appear that there was no little confusion in the mind of the good 
father as to the names and functions of the divinities in the Bagobo 
Olympus. His attempt to establish a hard and fast line of cleavage 
between the Bagobo powers of good and of evil only serves to make 
this confusion worse confounded, and brings him to the curious con- 
clusion that although they recognize a God who is very good and 
created all things, yet “they believe that both in this life and in the 
other they belong to the devil” [Mandarangan, Darago, Busao?], who 
yet claims only one of the two souls of a man when he dies, the other 
going “to heaven.” It is this “devil” whom Father Gisbert makes 
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Fig. 179. — Filing the front teeth, a Bagobo custom. 
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responsible for the human sacrifices, which, he says, are propitiatory 
or precautionary, intended to avert evil by glutting with blood the 
author of evil, on the principle, apparently, that “like cures like.” 

A more consistent and systematic account of Bagobo beliefs is 
given by Dr. Cole, who, as already mentioned, treats Mandarangan 
and Darago as two distinct spirits, man and wife. He states defi- 
nitely that they are the patrons of warriors and, here agreeing with 
Father Gisbert, dwellers in the “great fissure of Mt. Apo.” 

The head of the Bagobo is datu of Cibolan, who has under him 
minor datu, nominally, at least, subject to his authority. He has, or 
had until recently, power of life and death over the tribesmen, modi- 
fied only by his respect for the customary law handed down from the 
ancestors and binding him in common with the rest of the tribe. 

The remainder of the Bagobo belong to two classes — freemen 
and slaves. Women and children captured in war become the slaves 
of their captors. But the servile class rapidly tends to become 
merged with the class of freemen: a woman who bears a child to her 
master is commonly freed, and in any case her children are regarded 
as free and legitimate inheritors of their father’s property. 

A freeman’s chief ambition is to become a magani, and be known 
as such by his distinctive garments. The magani ’s victims are not 
necessarily members of a hostile tribe: a man may count two in his 
score for the slaying of an unfaithful wife and her lover; and even 
one of his own townsfolk, if killed in fair fight, will go to increase his 
tally. 

The mabalian form a priestly caste consisting principally of 
women, although men are not barred from its ranks. The call to be- 
come a mabalian comes — sometimes at an advanced age — in a vision, 
or from other mabalian to whom the spirits have designated the per- 
son chosen for the office. She is physician, midwife, builder of shrines, 
conductor of ceremonies, intermediary between gods and men; and, 
in a society in which prowess as a warrior is the key to social advance- 
ment and the gaining of the favor of the gods most courted, she, as is 
fitting, is the only skilled artificer of the insignia of the fighting man, 
and alone is privileged to flaunt in her own clothing the glaring tint 
that marks the man of blood. 

H. U. H. 
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NOTES 


The following gifts have been received since the last number of 
the Journal went to press. 

From Mr. Charles L. Freer, a photographic reproduction of his 
great masterpiece of Chinese painting, a landscape by Ma Yuan, 
the great master of the Sung Dynasty. 

Messrs. Lai-Yuan & Company (Mr. C. T. Loo) have presented 
to the Museum an exceptionally fine Chinese lacquer screen made 
during the Ming Dynasty. 

Mrs. George R. Kurrie has presented an embroidered pouch 
made by the Taku Indians. 

Mr. William H. Mechling has presented to the Musemn a 
series of Mexican cloths and a pair of moccasins. 

The following purchases have been made. 

Two large Chinese stone statues made during the T’ang Dynasty. 

A Chinese painting representing The Subjugation of the Deluge, 
dated in 1587. 

A Chinese bronze temple bell. 

A collection of North American stone implements chiefly from 
Eastern United States. 

A collection of ethnological material chiefly from the Southwest 
and from the Plains area. 

A collection of Tlinkit rattles and masks. 

An Eskimo collection from the vicinity of Cape Lisburne. 

The last four collections mentioned were purchased through the 
generosity of Mr. John Wanamaker, who has also made it possible 
for the Museum to increase the collections from the Northwest 
Coast of America by maintaining an expedition in the field. 

The collections made by Mr. Bishop in China have arrived at 
the Museum. They consist chiefly of pottery figures and pottery 
vessels of the Han and T’ang Dynasties, as well as bronzes of these 
and of earlier periods. One of the most interesting specimens in 
the collection is a Japanese large clay sarcophagus of the prehistoric 
period. 
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A recent addition to the Museum library is the original manu- 
script of a journal kept by a Japanese official at the close of the 
eighteenth century while on a tour of inspection among the Ainu 
aborigines of the island of Yezo. There are in all six volumes, of 
which the first three contain a record of events day by day from 
March, 1799, when the writer and his party set out from Yedo, 
until their return to the capital in the following September. The 
other three volumes are devoted to a series of excellent water-color 
sketches of the aborigines and their manner of life. Architecture, 
house furniture, costumes, utensils, weapons, industries, sports, 
games, feasts, are all portrayed with the most painstaking accuracy, 
and with a life and vigor which prove that the journalist was a tal- 
ented artist as well as a keen observer. The manuscript promises 
to be of considerable value in throwing additional light upon a once 
powerful but now nearly extinct race, at a period when their culture 
was very much less modified by contact with outsiders than is the 
case today. This interesting and valuable document was acquired 
by Mr. Bishop while engaged upon the work of the Expedition to 
the Far East. 

Reports from the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition in Egypt 
have continued, during the summer, to show important develop- 
ments in the excavations of the great palace of Memeptah at Mem- 
phis. The work for the season was discontinued at the end of 
June. 

Letters from Mr. Alexander Scott contain interesting reports 
on the progress of archaeological research in India and of the work 
that is being done there by the Director-General of Antiquities, Sir 
John Marshall. Mr. Scott has been successful in his researches on 
behalf of the Museum. 

Mr. Robert Burkitt has continued during the summer his studies 
in Guatemala. Among other things he has begun a collection of 
the legends, folk tales and incantations of the Kekchi Indians . 


Dr. E. W. Hawkes was engaged during the summer in making 
excavations on behalf of the Musevun at Tuckerton in New Jersey, 
where he found evidences of ancient pile dwellings on a site which 
had previously been partly explored by Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing. 
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Mr. H. U. Hall has been appointed Assistant Curator of the 
Section of General Ethnology, 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford and Edinburgh, visited the Museum 
in August and remained through September studying the collec- 
tions of the Museum and copying a series of Cappadocian tablets in 
the collections of the Babylonian Section. This eminent scholar was 
on his way to Japan, where he has been invited by the Japanese 
government to deliver a series of lectures before the Imperial 
University. 

Dr. Stephen H. Langdon, of Oxford, arrived at the Museum early 
in August and spent that month as well as September in collating 
tablets which he copied on a former visit, and in copying others of 
the same series for a volume of Liturgical Texts which he has just 
completed. 

Dr. Langdon has been appointed Curator of the Babylonian 
Section. 

Mr. William Churchill, eminent philologist and author of books 
on the South Pacific, has been at work in the Museum since April 
until the present time, making a special study of the Polynesian 
collections. Mr. Churchill, whose knowledge of the peoples of the 
Pacific, acquired when he occupied the post of Consul-General in 
Samoa and during years of travel and study, is very great, has ren- 
dered valuable service to the Museum in helping to classify its South 
Pacific collections. He has now in preparation a monograph upon 
the Polynesian clubs in the Museum collection. 

The following memorandum by Mr. Churchill is of interest. 

“You have succeeded in acquiring a collection of the ethnica of 
Polynesia, Micronesia and Melanesia which in the mere number of 
pieces ranks with the foremost assembling of such material. Nor 
is mere number the principal thing which is to be recorded of this 
collection. Many of the objects are extremely rare and for that 
reason of the utmost value in the study of the arts and crafts of the 
Pacific islanders. Several of your pieces seem to me to be unique, 
at least they are new to my acquaintance and are not recorded in 
the work of Edge-Partington and later recorders of the life of these 
islands. 
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“Your collection from that most mysterious and engaging site, 
Easter Island, is among the best in the world. Except for the mas- 
sive statues and the excessively rare hieroglyphs, I find that you have 
examples of all the forms of the art of that island. At any time when 
it is convenient you could acquire examples of the statues if it were 
considered worth the expense of an expedition. The inscribed 
tablets were originally very few and they have long since passed 
into public possession and are removed from all possibility of 
purchase. 

“I am particularly pleased with the extent of your collections 
in the stock types. This is quite general upon several important 
items. I note particularly the several types of Fijian clubs; in the 
items of the small missile club, the so-called pineapple club (I trust 
that you will change this designation to the pandanus club, for the 
pineapple was not known to the islands until introduced of recent 
years by Europeans) , and the lip club ; in each of these club genera 
you have so many and such well chosen examples that you can 
display in them the whole series of evolution in shape and ornament, 
which makes a very interesting theme. 

“My intimate acquaintance with the islands extends over a 
generation in time and over the whole range geographically, there- 
fore I have been able to pass upon a number of problems of dis- 
puted attribution and also have been able to evaluate the credi- 
bility of several of the field collectors from personal acquaintance 
with them. A few interesting cases have been noted in which the 
place of collection and the place of origin are not the same. I recall 
as of noteworthy interest a figurine of walrus ivory clearly of Alas- 
kan origin but collected many years ago in Fiji by one of the most 
trustworthy of collectors, a club of distinctly Samoan provenience 
collected in Ysabel of the Solomon Islands, a club of narwhal ivory 
of which the material was secured in Bering Sea and the carving 
undoubtedly done by a Samoan sailor on a whaler from whose hands 
it passed to ownership in Santa Cruz.” 

Two lecture programs have been arranged to run through the 
winter, one on Saturday afternoons open to the public, and the other 
on Wednesday afternoons for the elementary schools and high 
schools. The leetures will begin in the first week of November 
and will end in March. Arrangements are also being made for 
several evening lectures. 
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The lectures of the Saturday program are as follows. 

November 4. James Barnes, Across the Heart of Africa with a 
Motion Picture Camera. 

November 11. John C. Ferguson, The Great Artistic Past of China. 

November 18. Arthur Stanley Riggs, Art and Civilization of Sicily. 

November 25. Wm. Curtis Farabee, The Amazon Expedition of 
the University Museum. In the Lower Amazon 
and Across the Unknown Guianas. 

December 2. George A. Dorsey, My Journeys in Ceylon and 
South India. 

December 9. Carl E. Akeley, A Naturalist Among Big Game. 

December 16. Charles Wellington Furlong, Glimpses of Peru. 

January 6. Joseph K. Dixon, Manners and Customs of our 
Indians. 

January 13. James P. Chapin, Six Years on the Upper Congo. 

January 20. James Henry Breasted, Discovery of an Egyptian 
Sculptor’s Studio of the Fourteenth Century B. C. 

January 27. William Churchill, Recollections of the South Sea 
Islands. 

February 3. Carl W. Bishop, The University Museum Expedition 
to the Far East. 

February 10. Wm. Curtis Farabee, The Amazon Expedition of 
the University Museum. A Journey in Search 
of the Amazon Head Hunters. 

February 17. H. U. Hall, In Unknown Siberia. 

February 24. J. H. McGregor, The Earliest Men of Europe. 

March 3. Wm. Curtis Farabee, The Amazon Expedition of 
the University Museum. At the Headwaters of 
the Amazon and the Eastern Slope of the Andes. 

March 10. Joseph M. Rogers, The War-ruined Cathedrals of 
France. 

March 17. Fay Cooper Cole, The Head Hunters of Luzon. 
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The lectures of the school program are as follows. 

November 1. James Barnes, Through Africa with a Motion 
Picture Camera. 

November 8. George LaMont Cole, The Indians of the Terraced 
Houses. 

November 15. Alanson Skinner, My Canoe Trip to Hudson Bay. 

November 22. Michael Dorizas, Adventures in Persia. 

November 29. James P. Chapin, Hunting in the Heart of Africa. 

December 6. George A. Dorsey, Through India with a Motion 
Picture Camera. 

December 13. Charles Wellington Furlong, Brazil, the Land of the 
Southern Cross. 

December 20. Mrs. George W. Handy (Dora Keen), A Summer in 
the Alaskan Wilderness. 

January 3. Pe-ahm-e-squeet (Floating Cloud), Indian Life and 
Legends. 

January 10. Carl W. Bishop, A Trip Through Japan. 

January 17. Michael Dorizas, Greece, Ancient and Modern. 

January 24. Mrs. Arthur R. Iliff, A Mud House in New Mexico. 

January 31. Michael Dorizas, Constantinople. 

February 7. Walton Brooks McDaniel, The Life of a Roman in 
His Town House. 

February 14. Walton Brooks McDaniel, The Life of a Roman in 
His Country House. 

February 21. Carl W. Bishop, A Trip Through China. 

February 28. Wm. Curtis Farabee, My Three Years with the 
Indians of the Amazon Forest. 

March 7. Stephen B. Luce, Jr., Tales of the Heroes of Ancient 
Greece. 

Alarch 14. Frederick Monsen, Pictures of Indian Life. 

March 21. Fay Cooper Cole, My Life 7\mong the Wild Tribes 

of the Philippines. 

March 28. H. U. Hall, Traveling by Reindeer Sleds Through 
the Siberian Wilderness. 
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THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 

E ach number of the Journal contains a record of events 
at the Museum during the preceding quarter and by refer- 
ence to the four issues for 1916 the reader may review the 
developments which marked the year’s progress and thereby form 
an estimate of the net results. 

The object of the present summary is nothing more than to 
count up the gains of the year for the purpose of comparing them 
with the gains of earlier years. This comparison shows a marked 
acceleration in the hluseum’s growth during 1916. 

One of the most important events of the year in the history 
of American museums was the opening of the new section of the 
University Museum and the installation, in Harrison Hall, of the 
exhibition of Oriental Art. 

During the early part of the year seven expeditions sent out 
from the Museum were at work in different parts of the world, 
including Asia, Africa and South America. Three of these have 
since returned bringing with them the results of their explorations 
and of their discoveries. The other four have continued their work 
abroad in their several fields and will carry that work into 1917. 

The Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egypt has now finished 
two seasons of work at Dendereh and at Memphis and will con- 
tinue its work during 1917 under provision made by lilr. Coxe. 
The results obtained in 1916 from this expedition of the Museum 
have been of great interest and importance. The collections, how- 
ever, still remain in Egypt owing to the danger of transportation 
by sea. 
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In each of the following particulars the year’s gain has been in 
excess of the previous year’s gain and greatly in excess of that 
recorded in any earlier year of the Museum’s history. 

1. The increase in the endowment. 

2. The number of expeditions in the field. 

3. The amount of funds used for expeditions and for purchasing 
collections. 

4. The number of specimens acquired by purchase. 

5 . The number of specimens acquired from expeditions in the field . 

6. The number of collections presented to the Aluseum. 

7. The total value of the acquisitions. 

The sum spent for expeditions and collections during 1916 
was $160,000. The sum spent for the same purposes in 1915 was 
$116,000 and in 1914, $60,000. 

A comparison of the value and extent of the additions to the 
collections by purchase and by gift and through expeditions in the 
field would show a still greater increase. The total value of acces- 
sions from all sources during 1916 is estimated at $300,000. 

The increasing activity and usefulness of the Museum has been 
accompanied by increased cost of maintenance. The Budget for 
the current financial year calls for $70,000. against $67,000 for 1915. 
These figures indicate the economy which attends the development 
of the Museum’s work and waits on all of its activities. As a result 
of its present accelerated rate of growth, its greater usefulness and 
the larger and more important tasks to which its management is 
committed, the estimates for next year will show a bigger increase 
in the Budget. 

It is believed that the larger and more liberal service which 
the Museum now renders, as an instrument for intellectual welfare 
and broader education, justifies an effort to increase the annual 
membership and makes it proper to look for more patrons and 
benefactors and still further to encourage an interest in the work. 

A proposal has, therefore, been approved by the Executive 
Committee and by the Board of Managers to proceed at once to 
raise an Endowment Fund of $2,000,000, a building fund of $500,000, 
and a fund for increasing the collections of $1,000,000. Next year’s 
report will show to what extent this proposal meets with the approval 
and support of the people of Philadelphia and of everyone who is 
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interested in this liberal movement for the national welfare and for 
the general good. 

It has been pointed out in another number of the Journal 
that one of the duties of a public museum is to make itself and its 
purposes known to the public and to induce visitors to enjoy its 
privileges and to profit by its opportunities. In keeping with this 
idea several methods have been pursued to keep the public informed, 
to attract people living both in and out of the City to enjoj^ 
the exhibitions and to educate them in the use of the Museum. 
The result is shown in an increased number of visitors and yet that 
number remains very far below what it ought to be. The total 
number of visitors for 1916 was 64,044, which shows an increase 
of 18,361 over 1915. It has been conclusively proved by experi- 
ments going back to the beginning of 1913 that the number of 
visitors depends on direct advertisement. 

At the end of 1915, when the new Auditorium was opened, 
a larger cooperation was established with the public schools. The 
facilities afforded by the new Auditorium with its educational equip- 
ment including both motion picture apparatus and stereopticon, 
proved so effective and so admirable that many of the principals 
and teachers who had already given their sanction to the plan, 
displayed an interest and an enthusiasm for our work which carried 
with it the most satisfactory proof of its usefulness. At the illus- 
trated lectures which were provided for the children on Wednesday 
afternoons the entire accommodations of the hall were reserved in 
advance either by the elementary schools or by the high schools. 
The keen interest which was displayed by the children showed itself 
in their orderly behavior, their close attention and their evident 
delight. 

With the aid and encouragement derived from this experience a 
new and larger program was arranged for the schools during the 
season of 1916-17 and this season has begun with complete success 
and with highly satisfactory results both from the standpoint of 
the Museum and from the standpoint of the schools. 

The Saturday lecture course, now a well-known institution, 
made a record last year in the size of the audiences and the number 
of people in attendance. 

The Curators of the several Sections, apart from the field work 
in which they have been engaged, have been occupied in cataloguing 
the new accessions, preparing reports and handbooks and publish- 
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ing studies relating to the collections in their charge. The Journal 
has given its readers contributions from the Curators upon objects 
newly acquired or upon their explorations in the field. 

Besides the Journal, five volumes were issued during 1916 in 
the seientifie series of the Museum. 

In the last number of this Journal it was our sad duty to 
record the death of the President, Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., and to 
define briefly his interest and relationship in the Museum. That 
generous interest has since received a very striking and substantial 
proof in the announcement that Mr. Coxe had left in his Will a sum 
of $500,000 to the Museum as an endowment. Thus, at the close 
of the most prosperous year in the Museum’s history, its foundations 
are strengthened and its resources enlarged by a permanent pro- 
vision. This endowment will act as an inspiration for the coming 
year and a strong support for those who are interested in a larger, 
better and happier future for the Museum. 
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THE AMAZON EXPEDITION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 

T he Indians of South America are physically so similar to 
those of North America, and so unlike any other possible 
progenitors, that we must believe that their ancestors migrated 
across the Isthmus of Panama in very early times. That migration 
ceased so long ago that little resemblance remains in the languages 
or customs of the two continents. At the time of the Discovery 
a return migration was in progress. Indians from the Southern 
Continent were found passing over to the islands of the West 
Indies. 

When Columbus landed in the West Indies the people whom 
he found were the Arawaks and the Caribs. 

The Arawaks, who were found trading from Cuba to the main- 
land of North America, can be traced through Venezuela, the 
Guianas, across the Amazon and the highlands of Brazil, to the 
Paraguay river; from there westward to the very foot of the 
Andes mountains. 

The Caribs, at the same time were pressing the Arawaks and 
were also beginning to occupy some of the islands of the Antilles. 
They, too, by means of their language, can be traced southward 
to Central Brazil and westward about as far as the head waters of 
the Amazon. 

The great Tupi stock, whose original home was in the very 
southern point of Brazil, pushed their way northwards through 
other tribes of the uplands and around the three thousand miles 
of coast into the Amazon valley, thus coming into contact with the 
two other great stocks, and so mingling customs and cultures. 

To the complications due to these great prehistoric migrations 
of peoples are added others of more recent date. 

The early explorers of the Pacific coast found rich stores of 
silver and gold in the hands of the natives. When this supply was 
exhausted the newcomers began to look about for the sources of 
this great w^ealth, and soon the whole continent was overrun by 
bold adventurers seeking their fortunes. The heavily forested low- 
lands of the Amazon valley contained no gold and remained unex- 
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plored. Two hundred years after the Spaniards had occupied the 
Andean region to the sea, only five parties had traveled down the 
Amazon. The Indians outside of this region were dispossessed and 
enslaved. Many individuals, families, and even whole tribes sought 
refuge and freedom in the dense forests of the interior where they 
were secure for a time. 

When those unfortunate ones, doomed to slavery, had been 
forcibly Christianized, the zeal of the missionary carried him across 
the Andes into the jungles of the interior where even the slave 
hunter feared to venture. The first missions were established in 
1638. During the next one hundred and fifty years the good 
brothers labored, with varying success, at their task of imposing 
their religion and civilization upon the simple inhabitants. The 
various tribes of natives were collected into large villages without 
regard to their languages or customs, then the heads of the mis- 
sions would report that so many had become civilized. The natives 
often objected to these methods, rebellions took place and some of 
the priests were killed. But as time went on the civil authorities 
became strong enough to enforce obedience to the established 
regulations. 

The soldiers and traders who entered this region carried with 
them, in addition to their goods and common vices, various con- 
tagious diseases which spread rapidly among the closely confined 
Indians and caused the death of hundreds in every village. Finally, 
when no relief was offered to them, they, in desperation, killed the 
missionaries, deserted the villages, and returned to the forests and 
to their former barbarism. Today there is scarcely one native to 
be found where a hundred were reported to have been in the 
seventeenth century. More than a hundred tribes recorded have 
disappeared entirely, while those remaining, on account of their 
enforced contact with civilization and with tribes of other stocks, 
have lost many of their former customs and beliefs. 

In the lower Amazon conditions were very different. On 
account of the need of laborers in Brazil and because of some dif- 
ficulties the early occupants had with the native Indians, the 
Portuguese government, by royal decree legalized slave hunting and 
gave the proceeds of the enterprise to the officials and soldiers. 
As a result of this arrangement what had before been a mere pas- 
time, now became a recognized business. The Jesuit Fathers who 
had previously established missions among many of the tribes, pro- 
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tested so vigorously against the outrages of the soldiers that they 
themselves were expelled from the country. 

The Indians, thus left without friendly advice or assistance, 
attempted to defend themselves against their oppressors, but with 
the usual result when bows and arrows are matched against more 
modern implements of warfare. One example will suffice to show 
the bitterness and hopelessness of the unequal struggle. In 1664, 
an expedition under Favalla, sent against some Indians of the lower 
Amazon, burned three hundred villages, killed seven hundred men 
and carried away two hundred slaves. Thus at one blow a whole 
tribe was wiped out of existence. Unable to protect or defend 
themselves against such heartless marauders many tribes retreated 
farther into the interior among tribes of other stocks. For 
instance, a Tupi tribe from what is now the state of Maranhao, 
fled more than a thousand miles and established themselves on the 
large island of Tupinambarana in the Amazon river. 

Thus the pressure of the Spaniard from the west and south, 
the Portuguese from the east and the French and Dutch from the 
north drove one tribe in upon another, or caused long migrations 
into new territory. No doubt the remnants of many tribes were 
absorbed and lost their identity while the cultures of others were 
greatly modified. At this time, however, a large part of the 
interior had not been greatly influenced by white man’s civilizatiDn. 

The development of the rubber industry in the last two decades 
has brought new regions under the control of the white man and 
the primitive inhabitants into contact with a new kind of life and 
into close touch with some of the most undesirable representatives 
of a higher civilization. As a consequence of the attempt to bring 
the Indian population into the service of the white men, conditions 
developed in remote regions, in which blood feuds and reprisals on 
both sides rendered life insecure for all parties concerned. These 
things together with the capture of women and children and the 
importation of diseases have hastened the extermination of the 
natives until today there are very few living in the rubber regions 
along the banks of the Amazon and its principal tributaries. On 
account of reports of bad treatment by the whites, many tribes 
living outside of these regions are either suspicious and afraid, or 
unfriendly and difficult of approach. This prejudice must first be 
overcome and their confidence secured before any attempt can be 
made to study their customs and beliefs. One is forced to make 
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long journeys to out-of-the-way places to find tribes which have 
been least under the influence of civilization and even then one 
must exercise great care to obtain their confidence. In some places 
it is necessary to send friendly Indians in advance to prevent the 
others from running away into the forests before they can be seen. 

This statement of the former migrations with their consequent 
mingling of cultures and the present condition of remaining tribes 
will give some idea of the difficulties and of the importance of the 
work undertaken by the University Museum’s expedition. 

The Work of the Expedition. 

The members of our expedition, Dr. Franklin H. Church and 
myself, reached Para at the mouth of the Amazon river, June 
23, 1913, and upon the invitation of the Honorable George H. 
Pickerell, American Consul, established headquarters at his office. 
A month was spent in passing customs, getting acquainted with 
government officials, transportation companies and owners of con- 
cessions up river. Before leaving the United States complete 
arrangements had been made through the Brazilian Embassador, 
Dr. D. da Gama, to have the seientific equipment and supplies 
enter without examination and free from duty. The local federal 
authorities were directed by the Department of State at Rio de 
Janeiro to render us every possible assistanee and these directions 
were carried out with sympathetic interest. The Governor of the 
State of Para, Dr. Eneas Martins, invited us to the Palace and 
offered every possible assistance. He had an intimate knowledge 
of all the ethnological work that had been done in the valley and 
fully appreciated the value of scientific investigations. He made 
many valuable suggestions and gave us letters to officials and indi- 
viduals in different parts of the state. Without such letters of 
recommendation one is often unable to obtain assistance. 

The Consul, who has resided in Para for many years and is 
personally acquainted with all the influential people and is greatly 
respected by them, was of inestimable value to us in presenting us 
and our cause to those who could give us information and assistance. 

In Para and Manaos one meets many Brazilians who have 
been educated in Europe or Ameriea. The Governor speaks French 
and English as fluently as he does Portuguese. Quite naturally young 
men go to Europe and particularly to France, rather than to 
America, yet there are a number of graduates from the University 
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of Pennsylvania, Columbia and Cornell. These and the other 
educated men from Brazilian colleges appreciated the work we were 
trying to do and it was a pleasure to associate with them. 

At the Goeldi Musemn we found co-laborers who welcomed us 
to share in the scientific investigations of the country. There was 
no evidence of jealousy or any desire to protect the region for their 
own studies. They are all doing most excellent work. Dr. Huber, 
the curator, whose untimely death occurred during our stay, had 
an international reputation; his successor, Dr. Snethlage, is a noted 
zoologist and explorer. Dr. Ducke also has an enviable reputation 
as a botanist. 

The steamboat companies carried our collections and baggage 
free, some of the companies gave us free passage also, while others 
reduced the rates. The A. S. N. Co., an English concern, which 
operates ships on all the large rivers was of greatest assistance to us. 
The Booth Steamship Company carried all our collections free from 
Para, Manaos and Iquitos to New York and took a particular 
interest in the work of the expedition. 

We had expected to make our station at Manaos, some nine 
hundred miles up stream in a more central location, but upon our 
arrival we learned that Para was the business center of the valley 
and that there was a strict quarantine regulation against Manaos 
on account of yellow fever. For this reason we changed our plans. 
We found Para a healthy well regulated city of 125,000 inhabitants, 
with all the modern conveniences and comforts of life and travel; 
such as excellent docks, tramways, parks, hotels and open air 
restaurants. Many things necessary for our outfit might better 
have been purchased in Para. One must always carry his own 
scientific instnunents with him, but other supplies, such as canoes, 
clothing and food can always be obtained as needed. One sooner 
or later adopts the customs of the country and the sooner the better 
for his convenience. 

From Para we made several journeys to the Indians in the 
interior, traveling first by steam launch, then by canoe to the vil- 
lages. Often it was necessary to make long trips on foot, across 
country, from one village to another. 

Rio Branco 

The first journey was made to the tribes living in the great 
grassy plains of Northern Brazil and Southern British Guiana, an 
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area of 30,000 square miles occupied by the two largest tribes of 
the whole region, the Macusi and the Wapisiana, representatives 
of the Carib and the Arawak linguistic families. To reach these 
tribes we traveled by English ship to Manaos, from there we took 
a small cattle boat and went up the Negro and Branco rivers to Boa 
Vista, formerly a mission station, then a penal settlement, and now 
the center of the cattle industry and the site of an agricultural 
experiment station. We first attempted to reach the Macu Indians 
at the head of the Uraracuera river on the Venezuelan border but 
we were prevented from doing so because of rapids and low water. 
After reaching a point three days by canoe farther up stream than 
white men had previously gone, we were forced to return. Our 
time was well spent, however, as we had an opportunity to study 
some representatives of the Azumara, Porokoto and Zapara tribes. 
There are but two full blood Zaparas remaining — two sisters. Thus 
the tribe dies with them. When we asked why no men were left 
they told us that some years ago a white man accompanied by a 
soldier came to carry away some of their children for servants and 
when they objected a fight ensued. The white man seized a girl, 
one of the two sisters remaining, and he was shot through the body 
with an arrow. He was defending himself with a knife and cut 
the girl’s arm as she broke away from his grasp. The soldier fled 
but was followed and killed. The other succeeded in getting to his 
canoe. He pushed off and floated down the river. As he was 
unable to pull out the arrow, he cut it off on both sides of his body. 
The next day he reached his brother’s house but soon died. When 
the event was reported to the government, soldiers were sent to the 
place and captured all the men who were taken down river for trial 
and punishment. None of them ever returned. 

The two Azumara men said they were brought there when 
small boys but they had no idea from whence they came. Curiously 
enough they have remembered their language which seems to be a 
dialect of Carib. 

One day while waiting for the Indians to find a way around 
the rapids I noticed three large spiders on the rocks near the water’s 
edge and wondered what they could be doing in that particular 
place. They seemed to be waiting for something in or on the water. 
After watching them for two hours we saw one of them catch a 
fish an inch and a half long and devour it. They made many 
attempts before the fish was finally landed. 
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At the point where the Uraracuera and the Takutu unite to 
form the Rio Branco, there is seen the ruins of the ancient stone 
fort, St. Joaquhn, erected in 1775 by the Portuguese to protect 
north Brazil from invasions by the Spaniards or the Dutch. At 
that time the Government sent up a few cattle which were taken 
care of by the occupants of the fort until the great revolution when 
they were allowed to run wild for some years. They increased very 
rapidly during this time. Later on a large number were brought 
together on the Government ranch but many were taken possession 
of by private persons and thus the foundations were laid for the 
great ranches of the present. 

British Guiana 

Our first visit to Guiana was made from Boa Vista across 
country on horseback four days to Melville’s ranch at Dada Nawa, 
on the Rupununi river. The Brazilians ride on a slow trot. From 
morning to night, day after day one jolts along until he feels that 
his shoulders will surely bounce off. On the way we crossed many 
streams and two rivers. The Takutu was so deep that we took 
off our clothes and saddles and carried them on our heads to keep 
them dry while the water went over our horses’ backs. 

A few years ago, a mission was established on the British side 
of the Takutu, among the Macusi Indians. Father Mayo received 
us kindly and recommended us to the Indians. He also gave us one 
of his boys, a little fellow about twelve years of age, to accompany 
us and act as an interpreter. He was glad to go because we would 
pass through his village where he could see his parents. We attended 
Mass in the morning before leaving and were surprised to hear the 
boys reciting Latin and all singing English. The Macusis are the 
best musicians of all the tribes and soon learn to sing hymns and 
to pick up any songs they chance to hear. 

We spent three weeks visiting the various villages about the 
foothills of the Kanuku and Pakaraima mountains. Their houses 
are built out in the open savannah where they have the advantage 
of the cool winds and are away from the mosquitoes and other forest 
insects. They make their fields in the forests where the soil is more 
fertile. On our way we crossed Lake Amucu and visited the fabled 
city of gold, the El Dorado of the Spaniards and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
During the wet season there is a broad shallow lake but when the 
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rains cease it becomes a great meadow with numerous small streams 
lined with magnificent Eta palms. No doubt the “city whose 
temples and houses were overlaid with plates of beaten gold’’ was 
then, as now, mud walled and unimportant. 

Among the rocks of the nearby mountains, we discovered 
numerous um burials. The Macusis today bury the dead and have 
no traditions of other forms of disposition of the dead. This is a 












Fig. 181. — A Macusi cane press. 


puzzle because glass beads were found with some of the bodies 
thus proving the burials comparatively recent. 

In marriage the Macusis are for the most part, monogamous. 
The Chief, or head man, may have two or even more wives but 
other men have but one. A man must marry a woman in another 
village and must live in her village. Descent then is in the female 
line. They practice that curious custom of the couvade. When 
a child is born, the father takes his bed for a month and refrains 
from eating anything except the most delicate foods. The mother 
meanwhile takes care of both the child and its father. It is a 
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strange custom which is common among all the tribes in this region 
and seems based upon some fancied mysterious connection between 
the child and its father. They say that it would injure the child 
if the father ate coarse foods just as much as though the child ate 
them himself. They have another custom which is difficult for us 
to appreciate, and that is, shaving off their eyebrows. Some say 
they can see better without them while others think them unbecom- 
ing. Some paint a heavy black line on the brows. 



Fig. IS2. — Resting at the last Wapisiana village. 


The nearest neighbors of the Macusis are the Wapisianas who 
are Arawaks and belong to an entirely different linguistic group. 
These two tribes, while not necessarily enemies, regard each other 
with aversion, and have very little in common. By those who 
know both tribes, the Wapisianas are considered to be more indus- 
trious and less inclined to adopt the vices of white men. Under 
the guidance of British officials they are learning to work for wages 
and to appreciate the value of money and labor. No one is allowed 
to trade with the Indians or to employ them without permission 
from the government. Thus protected and guided they will soon 
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be able to take care of themselves and to assist in the Jex'elopnient 
of the country. They are collecting rubber and selling it for cash. 
In 1914 they received S25,000 gold for labor and rubber. They 
are honest, faithful in the performance of contracts, and arc rapidly 
developing into desirable citizens. They owe their success to the 
care exercised over them by Mr. Melville, the [Magistrate and Pro- 
tector of Indians for this district. He has lived among them for 
twenty years and appreciates their worth. He is aldy sec<jndcd by 
Mr. Ogilvie under whose guidance they have learned to work rul)l)er 
and to improve their fields. Each year he takes some of them with 
him to Georgetown, where they come in contact with the outside 
world and learn prices and values for themselves. 

Their social system is interesting Ixecause they are required to 
marry those of blood relationship. A man must marry his cousin 
of another village and take her to live with him in his village. He 
thus marries either his father’s sister’s or his mother’s brocher’s 
daughter. He n’.ay and often does marry two sisters, or he may 
m.arry two cousins, cir he max’ marry outside of the family if there 
are no cou.sins. The first xvife is master ot the household but each 
has her own fireplace and furnishes a part of the fijod for their hus- 
band. They too practice coux’ade but the period of careful eating 
for the father continues another year after leaving his Ix'd. Some 
of our men had great difficulty in securing sufficient unforbidden 
food on the trails. They could not eat anything shot xvith a gun 
or an arrenv so they xvere confined to a diet of fish anxl fruit. 

They do not xvorship the Crcat(jr and make no offerings nor 
petitions because they say he knoxvs xx'hat they need and there is 
no use disturbing him all the time about it.' 

Trip to the Interior 

At Dada Naxva xve xx-ere fortunate enough to per.suadc Mr. 
Ogilx'ie xx’ith some of his Indians to undertake a journey xvith us 
to xfisit the tribes to the eastxx'ard lix'ing in the untrax’cled forests 
of Brazil. He had prexdously been ox'er the dixdde and xvas 
acquainted xvith the first part of the trail. 

On Nox^ember 19, 1913, we left Alelx'ille’s ranch with a pack 
train numbering sixty-tx\"o men, xx'omen and children, to carry across 
the saxmnnah fix'e days to a point on the Cuduxvini rix’er, xvhere 

^ For tl'c blfiiry of creation scg \ ol. VI, Xo. 1 of the Journal. 
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Ogilvie had two canoes which he had been using in his rubber 
explorations. Many whole families went with us to the river. As 
there was no one left behind to care for them, the small children, 
young dogs, chickens and other pets had to be carried along. 
Five babies rode on their mothers’ shoulders above the packs and 
held the mothers’ hair to prevent falling off. On the way we passed 
through their traditional home where ever\^ mountain was sacred. 
We sacrificed tufts of grass at many shrines and stepped high over 
the trails of evil spirits. At the landing place we spent a day 



Fig. ISL — ( lur " captain, an Aianji. an 1 a Wapi-iana lica 1 man. 


arranging our canoes and saying good-bye to each one of our 
numerous friends. The water in the river was so very low and 
the passage so ditffcult that we decided to take fifteen men with 
us instead of the ten as originally planned. Besides the many 
sand bars over which the large canoe must be dragged, there were 
hundreds of fallen trees which had to be cut in two to open a passage 
way. When a log was ettt nearly through all the bo\'s would walk 
out on it and break it down; thus all would be plunged into the 
deep water. It was great fun for them and made up in a measure 
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for the hard labor of hauling the canoe through the shallow water 
or over the sands. The banks were lined with thorny palms, many 
of which had fallen into the river and become embedded in the 
sand. These gave great trouble to the men in their bare feet. In 
the shallow water there was always danger from the sting ray and 
in the deeper water from the electric eel. When either of these was 
discovered a man went ahead with a pole to clear the way. The 
Indians fear these much more than they do the alligators and big 
snakes. 

There were no Indians living along the river so there was plenty 
of game. Dr. Church, with two boys in the small canoe, went 
before to hunt and killed many ducks, monkeys and pigs. The 
pigs often go in large droves. In one place we got seven of them 
and feasted on fresh pork until all the men were sick. Fish also 
were very plentiful in the deep pools. The best of these was the 
aimara, a vicious fellow weighing twenty pounds or more and having 
large sharp teeth. The Indians never fish for him from their small 
bark canoes but from the land or a sloping rock where they pull 
him out and kill him with a club. He takes the hook and follows 
in without a struggle but when near enough jumps for the hand 
pulling him. 

After twelve days of hard labor we reached the Essiquibo, a 
broad rapid river, and ascended it to the first Waiwai village near 
the Brazilian boundary. The river is a series of rushing rapids with 
long quiet pools between. The going was either very good or very 
bad. Where it was possible we used a long bush rope, or vine, to 
pull from one rock to another or to track along the bank. Where 
the water was not too deep we used long poles to push the canoe. 
The deep pools were thought to contain great spirits which would 
come up and catch men as they passed. The particular places were 
all known and ev^ery day we made long detours to avoid them. 
Some places it was necessary to pass at certain times of day. 
The Indians said that when Schomburgk went up the river (in 1839) 
his men would not pass one place until he made an image of a 
young woman and offered it in sacrifice to the spirit. The place 
was pointed out and w’e passed in safety because of this offering. 

On the Essiquibo, there are two villages of the Tarumas. When 
we arrived, we found a bunch of leaves hanging on a tree at the 
landing place to annoiince the death of a member of the tribe; 
just as we hang crape on the door for the same purpose. Accord- 
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ing to their myth men were not created. There were two brothers 
in the beginning, the elder of whom made the animals, plants, moun- 
tains, etc. These two went fishing in one of the deep pools and the 
younger brother caught a woman on his hook, took her home with 
him and made her his wife. From this pair descended the whole 
human race. She was the daughter of a great serpent, the anaconda, 
hence they revere the snake today and do not kill it. When they 
see one they speak to him and call him uncle but do not disturb 
him. All sickness comes from evil spirits called Kenaimas which 
reside in a mountain near by and no one would dare to venture near 
the place. These, spirits take the form of little men and go about 
at night. No one travels alone. The spirit will not attack two 
persons; even a small child is sufficient to keep him away. 

One of the Taruma chiefs and five men joined us for the trip 
to the Waiwais and supplied us with more food. Here we met the 
chief of the first Waiwai village, who had come down to get cassava 
cuttings for a new field he was making. He said he would go to 
the next village with us but the field would have to be planted first, 
as the cuttings would dry up. So we. twenty-four in all, went to work 
and in one day, working with sharp digging sticks, planted the whole 
field of three acres. They understand how to improve their crops 
by changing the seed and the location of their fields. 

A half day above the village we built a shelter and cached food 
for the return trip. The crooked trail which no one unacquainted 
with the country could possibly follow, led first along a small river, 
which wc crossed and rccrossed many times and then over a high 
hill and down to the river again where wc camped for the night. 
The following day we came to a large lake where an evil spirit 
resided. It killed so many people that the\' finally threw a young 
woman into the lake alive. She is still living there with the spirit 
and he is satisfied. There had Ijeen a great forest fire about the lake 
which had killed the trees for miles. The dead trees had fallen 
across our path until it was very difficult to travel. That night wc 
slept at the foot of the Acarai mountains that form the boundary 
between Brazil and the Guianas. During the night the temperature 
went down to 68° and we Imilt fires under our hammocks to keep 
warm. In the morning we crossed the divide at an elevation of 
1,600 feet in Lat. 1° 11' N. and Long. 58° 30' AV. From the top 
we got a good view of the low mountains extending from southwest 
to northeast at an angle of about 35°. AATile resting here some 
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large black nionkevs appeared and Ogilvic shot one. As often hap- 
pens with them, the prehensile tail held fast for a time after the 
monkej’ mtis to all appearances quite dead. We sat down to wait 
for him to fall but an eagle happened along just at that moment 
and carried him off. At another time I shot a powis, a turkey-like 
bird, and when it fell a jaguar gathered it up and ran away before 
I could get him. 

The dav after crossing the divide we arrived at the last Waiwai 
village and found them in the midst of fe.stivities on account of the 
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our chief and he to us. As our party of twenty-eight was too large 
for the men’s house they sent men to clear a camping place for us 
nearby on a small stream. They should ha\'e danced all the after- 
noon blit for our coming. As it was they postponed it until dark 
and then danced until midnight. The men and women dance at 
the same time but not together. The women sing and the men blow 
flutes. Each leader carries a rattle to mark the time. After danc- 
ing for some time they stop and take a drink without breaking line. 
The women dance forward and back moving at the same time 
around a small circle: while the men dance in a large circle around 
the outside of the women. Our men did not know the dance so 
could not take part in it. Afterwards they gave an exhibition dance 
of their own, explaining that it was impossible to do it well without 
their own women to sing. It was an enjoyable occasion for every- 
body. AYe enjoyed it because it was Christmas eve and reminded 
us of somewhat similar entertainments at home. Christmas day 
we celebrated by working hard in getting photographs, measure- 
ments and collections because our party was too large to feed and 
must return with the collections the following day. One can not 
appreciate Christmas with the thermometer at 94°. 

vSome of their own people went fishing and others hunting to 
get food. To catch fish they poison the water and kill the fish. 
The poison is put in the shallow water above a deep pool and 
within ten minutes the fish are floating on the surface. E\’erybody 
plunges in and gets all the fish he can gather up in his small net. 
The poison does not affect the flesh. The fish, a mile below, are 
unharmed. It is often reported that there is great danger to travel- 
ers in drinking river water because of this fish poison, ljut there is 
little or no danger because the water is safe a mile below and safe 
enough, by the time the Indians get away, at the place itself. 
There are streams which are poisoned by certain fruits and are 
dangerous, but they arc known and indicated by the Indians. One 
soon learns to profit by the wisdom of his companions. 

Trading time brings everybody to see the new things and soon 
sends them scurrying to find something to exchange. The chief 
often does the trading for all. passing out whatever they wish to see 
until the trader wonders what will become of all his wares, but 
nothing is ever lost, each object comes back with the particular 
thing to be traded for it. It is very difficult to get two things for 
one regardless of values. In paying for labor the length of time 
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makes little difference. If you give one man a knife for packing 
five days another will accept the same pay for eight days without 
complaint. Time is of little consideration. When trading the 
observer has his best opportunity to study the real character of the 
people. He sees the polite consideration of one for the other: the 
parents for their children and for each other and all for the chief. 
If a wife has made something for her husband he will not exchange 
it without her consent and then get something for her. They vie 
with each other in getting things for the children. These people 
have no punishments for crime because no one ever does wrong. 
There is no punishment for theft because no one ever took any- 
thing that belonged to another. “No one allows his feet to stray 
from the trail of his ancestors.” 

The Parikutus who were visiting here had knives which had 
undoubtedly come from French Guiana. They told us of their 
villages and others to the eastward and we decided to visit them. 
As there were no trails and we should have to make canoes and live 
on the country by hunting and fishing when away from the Indians, 
we were compelled to reduce our party to the smallest number 
possible. Dr. Church with our Brazilian boy, Joaquim, and all 
the Indians, except the four that Ogilvie had selected to take with 
us, returned to Dada Nawa taking the collections, photographs and 
note books. After six weeks of hard work, sick from fever and 
exhaustion, he arrived at Melville’s ranch where he recuperated 
for several days and returned to Para. 

Ogilvie, the four Indians and I moved over to the Mapuerwau 
river on January 9th and made three woodskins, or bark canoes, 
for our journey down stream. The canoe is made of one piece of 
bark taken from a large tree. It was not always desirable to fell 
the trees because there are so many vines running from tree to tree 
that it is often necessary to cut three or four trees to get one down 
and then it may fall against another tree and split the bark. A 
section of bark twenty or more feet in length, extending two-thirds 
around the trunk, is taken off and pointed at the ends. About 
three feet from cither end a groove is cut through the coarse outer 
bark around the .sides but not across the bottom. Then a fire is 
built inside to soften the inner bark and the ends lifted up. The 
softened bark folds inside and makes a waterproof joint. The ends 
are held up by small poles, which are tied along the sides from one 
end to the other. Short poles are tied across to hold the sides 
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apart and pieces of heavy bark or poles are bent across the bottom 
to prevent it from folding tip in the middle. This makes a service- 
able but a very cranky craft which rolls over with the slightest 
provocation. 

Ogilvie and the captain of our men went first because they car- 
ried the shot gun, my boy and I second and our other two behind. 
On the larger rivers Ogilvie and I traveled along dift'erent sides to 
hunt and the third canoe spent the time fishing. In the rapids wc 
kept as close together as possible to aid each other in case of acci- 
dent. Along the smaller rivers there was hard work in the rapids 
but little danger except that of splitting the canoe against the rucks 
and logs. 

We traveled five days down the Alapuerwau and up the Bonawau 
to a landing place where wc sank our canoes to prevent their crack- 
ing in the sun and started across country to the first Parikutu vil- 
lage which was reached in four days over an easy trail. The old 
chief here told us that the knives and beads they had were made 
by the Diaus who lived a long way to the eastward. He had spent 
four moons in an attempt to reach them but had failed on account 
of the great distance and the difticulties of travel. The chief and 
one of our men had known each (tthcr as boys. At their last meet- 
ing, probabh' twenty-five years before, one had I'.xjught a dog from 
the other but had m)t since had an opportunity to pat' fur it. 
Settlement was made as soon as formal greetings were over. 

Another day’s journey took us to the Mapidian village. Here 
we learned more about the Diaus who still had the credit for making 
knives and beads. The chief's son had two Diau wi\’es but the_\' 
had been brought when small girls to a neighboring triljc and knew 
nothing of their own people. Everything new or strange was attrib- 
uted to them, so we determined to visit them if possible. The 
language of the Mapidians sounded very familiar and prijved t(j be 
a dialect of Arawak. All the others in the region speak dialects r)f 
Carib. Thev have a tradition that they came from east of the 
Essiquibu. The Ataujis have a tradition that a part of their tribe 
went over the mountains to the southeast in ancient times and 
disappeared. As their language is more like Ataroi than Taruma 
or Wapisiana, they are no doubt the lost Atanhs. Although they 
had not seen whites before, they sh()wed no nervousness whatever 
and treated us with the greatest hospitality. Every nurning the 
chief came for us to eat with him. He was too old to go with us 
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himself, but provided men and food to take us to the next tribe. 
We gave him some presents which he greatlv appreciated. In 
parting he said, “I am an old man, I shall sc^on go uj) above, and 
when I get there, I will watch for you, ^id when I see \'ou coming, 
I will tell Tumincar (the Creator) how good you have been to me.” 
The World calls him “a naked savage” and the Church, “a heathen.” 

Xo one had been across to the Waiwe village for several A’ears 
and there was no trail, but some of the men knew the direction. 

hen there is no trail it is difficult to travel iti the lowlands because 
of the thick growth which requires cutting before one can pass. 
Hence our guides led us the longer way around and over rough 
rocky hills where there was little cutting but much climbing to do. 
One day and night were spent on a mountain without water. When 
we reached the village after several days climbing we found only 
the chief and his wife at home. The others had gone down the 
river that morning to fish and would not return for three or four 
days. The next forenoon one of them came back, saying he had 
dreamed that strangers were in the village and had come to see if 
it were true, ^^'hen he saw us he was afraid to come up until the 
chief went for him. He at once returned for the others. X’one 
of these tribes had ever seen guns and were very much impressed 
by them. They would point out game for us to shoot but no (jne 
would eat the game we killed. There were not enijugh "Waiwes to 
carry our packs so a part of the Hapidians continued with us to the 
next Parikutu village. When the others were ready to return ffuir 
of them came to me and requested that I remove my clothing. X"ot 
knowing what they had in mind I complied with their wish. Then, 
I discovered that each man had in his hand a bunch of wet raw 
cotton which he proceeded to rub over my iDody from head to foot. 
At the time, I had not the slightest idea what it was all about but 
later learned that they had baby tx ws at home whom the\’ would 
rub with the same cott(jn so they might grow to be big strong men. 
As I am six feet one inch and they but five feet four, I appreciated 
the compliment. 

Dur way to the next village led for two days alot-ig a river too 
deep to ford. The guiiics knew of a place where two trees had fallen 
fr<jm opposite banks t>f the river and met in the middle thus form- 
ing a passtige wa_\' across. Of all our log crossings this was the most 
difficult. The river was deep and very rapid. The logs were waist 
deep in the water. One had to feel with his feet, climb over the 
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limbs and change logs in mid stream without being able to see a 
solitary thing. The second day (.mt one of r)ur aiwe boys was 
struck b\' a verv poisonous snake, the Jiiraraca. c at once 
administered white man's remedies. Later the chief gave him their 
own treatment which consisted in spitting at the wound, blowing 
on the different joints of the body and singing S(-)ngs. This appeared 
to be more soothing than our treatment but I imagine our lance and 
hypodermic were more effective. \A e built a shelter for him and 
left him there, with his wife who happened to Ije along, until the 
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chief would return two weeks later. We never learned liow he 
found him. 

At the Parikutu village we were delighted t(.) find the chief 
spoke Taruma. His father had been with Schomburgk in 184.t 
on the Corentyne but had not returned to the Essiciuibo with his 
companions. He had gone south and married the daughter of a 
Parikutu chief. The son had learned to speak Taruma with his 
father but had forgotten much of it since his death. When the 
klapidians returned he acted as interpreter and accompanied us to 
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the next three villages. He told us more stories of the Diaus but 
'vvotild not agree to go with us to visit them because he said he 
would die of old age before he W(juld get back from such a long 
journey. 

The Chikenas of the next village had been driwii up the 
Kichuau river by their C7iemics who had l)urncil their village and 
killed most of their people because they were blamed for sending 
sickness to their neighbors. Here we found the oldest looking man 
that any of us had e\'er seen. His dry skin hung in folds from 
his stooping frame. His teeth had long since disa])pearc(l. Yet 
his hair was as thick and black as ever. He could do no work but 
was cared for bA* his friends. Every day he busught sweet jjotatcAcs 
Avhich he and I tite with salt. He had never tasted salt betore but 
liked it exceedingly Avell. 

Here we made three more canoes and sttirted down itwr think- 
ing we .should go to the Apiniwau. but after form days the Indians 
would go no farther because their enemies were below. ^Vs usual, 
Ave sank our canoes and started across counti'A' Avithr)ut a trail to 
another river which tLjwed into the Apiniwau higher up stream. 
This Avalking trip Avas the most disagreeal')lc of all. A ])art of every 
daA’, it would rain aiK.l then the sun W(.)uld eonte out. l.»ut the forest 
AA’as so thick it could not reach us. ddtus aa'c AA'ould .steam from 
ck-iA’ to day. Continuous rain would ha\-c been much more contfort- 
able. When Ave reached the Ponoma riA-er Ave built three more 
caiKjes and made neAV padtlles. (_)ne tree imide t\A'o caiK.tes. At 
the mouth of the riA'cr aa'c founrl eA'idcnce of Indians but ciauM tiot 
tell AA'hich AAT-iA' thcA' had l>een traA'cliiig. Y e decided to tr_\’ up ri\'er 
first. At the first rapids avc learned that they had gone up river 
and had not returned. They always unletad A)n the rtAck.-^ and carry 
the canoe up first, then return for their baggage. Some refuse is 
usualh' left behind and this gi\'es the clue to the direction the}' Avere 
traA’cling. If the}' had been going doAA'n stream this evidence AA'ijuld 
haA'e been found on the upper side of the rapids. The morning of 
the third day aa'c reached a Ivumaycna A’lllage but no one AA'as at 
home. After lielping oursel\'cs to sugar cane and potatoes aa'c 
continued up stream. In the middle of the afternoon, the chief 
AA’ho AA’as traA'eling in front made signals that he saAA’ a eauoe and 
AVC hid ourselves from A'ieAv AA'hilc he AA'cnt on to the village. He 
told the people some AA'hite men aa'ci'c coming and returned for us. 
When Ave entered the village all the men AA'cre lined up Avith boAvs 
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and arrows ready to shoot. The chief with a long knife motioned 
us to a seat on a log. In.stead of coming to greet us as was the 
custom, he sent his daughters to speak to us while the men sltjod 
guard. As usual when entering a strange village, we had left our 
guns in the canoe. They soon realize that unarmed men do not 
mean to do them harm. 

Our reception in all the other villages wtis practical!}' the same. 
We stopped at the edge of the clearing that always surrounds a 
village and allowed the chief from the kist village t(_) go in alone. 
When all was ready he returned har us and led us in. We marched 
in single file and lined up in front (af the men’s dixar in the large 
communal house where we remained standing with our pcicks on our 
backs until the chief came out bringing with him two stools, one 
for himself and one for me. We then sat down and entered into 
conversation. He talked without interruption for ten minutes (.)r 
more and then gave me an opportunity. Xeither of us knew a word 
the other said yet we understood each (ather perfectl}'. He then 
moved along to speak to ( )gilvie and the otlicrs. After all the men 
and boys had offered greeting the women ctime in line led by the 
chief's wives and each in turn said a word of welcome and passed 
on without waiting for a reply. The men engaged in general con- 
versation until the women brought out great laowls of soup and meat 
and bread. Upon invitation by the chief we squatted on our heels 
around the bowls. Each took a great piece of hard coarse bread 
and soaked it in the soup until it was soft enough to eat. Then wc 
moved back without rising to give others an opportunit}*. When 
we had eaten the moistened part wc moved up agtiin. If we cared 
for meat — bird, pig or monkey — we fished it (')ut of the sou]) with our 
fingers. We were expected to carry awa}' tiny bread left o\'er, and 
we soon learned that it was considered bad manners not tri do so. 
Our men often helped us over such difficulties by calling tittention 
to them before it was too late. We did not like some of their drinks 
}'et when the chief brought them we had tej drink till he offered. 
If some one else brought it we might take a little and pass it along, 
but the vessel must return by the same ujute to the one who first 
took it. One who is careful at home soon learns the proper eticiuette 
abroad. The meal being over we were taken to the men’s house 
where our hammocks were arranged for the night. ( )gilvie tind 
I were everywhere treated with the courtesy and the consideration 
due t(t visiting chiefs. 
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At this last village we met a member < >£ the tribe we had heard 
so much about, a Diau. It was his canoe we had followed up river. 
He told us a dance was in progress at one of tht'ir villages and that 
a chief wIkj lived far to the eastward was present. He said thev 
did not make the knives and beads but this man from tlie east got 
these things from black men who made them. When liis visit was 
over, he went with us eleven days to his own liome aial sent us 
with other men t(j the dance where we met the old trader. ( )n the 
way we found a great deal of very good fruit, the abiu. It grows 
on tall trees. The Indians woulel climi) up and cut off the branches 
so we could get it. 

Their dances take place tit night tind they could not be induced 
to give them in daylight to tic photographed. 'I'he occtision seems 
to be more of ti drinking liout ihtin ti dtmee. Behsre the dance 
some interesting wrestling matches took pltice. dhvo young men 
each with a good strong whip would come out into the dancing 
place and at a given signal would whip each other tibout the btire 
legs making their whips cnick like pistols until the\' could stand 
the punishment no longer, when they would drop their whi]),s and 
rush at each other like mad. It wtis a regular catch-as-catch-ctin 
contest but instetid of trying to throw each other down they tried 
to lift each other up. When one succeeded in getting bi.ilh the ( ither's 
feet cletir of the ground he was the winner. 

The dance lasted until all the food of the vilkige was consumed. 
The old trader said he lived twenty-eight days to the northeast from 
this village. He knew a few W(jrds of negro English, a few of 
Portuguese and a few isf French. He had nevtu' seen whites befcjre 
but had tiTided with Xegroes and had learned these words from 
them. He invited us to accompany him to his home. We started 
with him and the second day crossed the low divide Ijctwecn 
Brazil and the Guianas, here only seven hundreil feet above the 
sea in Lat. 1° 55' X^. and Long. 56^ 45' W. He had told us i.if 
a great open space in the forest on this high ground and we 
thought ho meant a lake but when we reached the place we dis- 
covered an outcrop of granite a cpiarter of a mile across. This is on 
top of the di^•ide and will be (.me (jf the most prominent points in 
the line when the boundary between the countries is finally fixed. 
As we were the first whites to cross the divide at this point we 
named it “Farogle." 

The following nKsrning when we were read}' to start the chief 
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refused to go, saying that we had traveled so fast the day l)efore 
that his soul had not been able to keep up and he would have to 
wait for it. At eleven o’clock his lazy soul came iti and we got 
under way again but his tired soul traveled \'cry slowly. The fifth 
day out his wife took fever and he decided to camp for a time until 
she recovered. \Vc could not afford to remain because our stock 
of quinine was exhausted and we were all having fever. Our 
amimunition was also getting low. So we determined to take the 
shortest way out to civilization. We were camping on a small 
stream which was flowing north. When we asked the chief iibout 
it he said it went on in that direction and never came back. That 
it emptied into a river so large that the parrots and eagles could not 
fly across it and that its water was so thick that a canr)e could n(')t 
be paddled through it until the sun was very high. We asked him 
if he had ever seen this river and he said. “Xo. all the rivers I ever 
saw had another side to them but this one has no other side." 

We built two large woodskins and started for the great river. 
We were not certain what river we were on but knew it must l.)e a 
very rapid one because our elevation was nearly six hundred feet. 
From the location of rapids and of mouths of entering rivers we 
soon decided that we were following vSehomburgk down the Coren- 
tyne. He had crossed the divide in 1843 by another trail and 
embarked on the river at an Indian village farther down stream. 
Today there are no Indians in the region. 

While we were among the Indians they supplied us with food 
but now there were no more Indians and we were destined to depend 
entirely upon hunting and fishing for our living. This we could do 
easily enough as long as we cared to remain in one place but we 
experienced great difficulty in securing sufficient food while travel- 
ing. On rainy days we could get no game and in the rapids we 
could catch no fish. Our food question became a very serious one 
indeed. It was always all of one thing or the other or nothing. 
Either all pig. or monkey, or beegrubs, or parrots, or lizards, or nuts, 
or fruit, or the head of the palm. All perfectly good eating but the 
better of a little mixing. 

On the whole journey to this river we carried a pan and washed 
the sands of all the streams for gold, but without finding a single 
color. This experience may be of value to others because it had 
been supposed that this region contained gold. 

Where we embarked for our loneh' journe}* the ri\'er was very 
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narrow but fortunately there were no logs to cut or sand bars to 
drag across. e paddled down the short turns with a current run- 
ning at the rate of four miles an hour for three days before we came 
to the first rapids, where we were to learn a very important lesson. 

here there are rapids the river spreads out and breaks up into 
numerous branches thus forming islands of various sizes in midst 
of the rapids. This makes it impossible to see the foot (d the falls 
or to determine which is the safest way to go. We started down 
among the islands, making our way from one to the other until we 
were far away and out of sight of either bank. We had to pass the 
night on an island. Then we learned that there were no animals or 
birds on the island and that we could catch no fish in the rapid 
water. So we began to realize how helpless we would be if our canoes 
should go to pieces on the rocks of an island. It would be impossible 
to get food or to reach the mainland. We decided henceforth to 
remain near one bank or the other. When we heard the noise of 
falls below, we stopped on the first i.slands at the top of the lapids 
and from the noise of the water decided which Ijank to follow. It 
was best to take the longer way around ami thus avoid the greater 
falls. Often the rapids were very long and it was impossiltlc t(.) tell 
which way to go. The branch we followed would continue to break 
up until it might disappear among the njcks when we would cut 
a trail across an island or a point of the mainland for a long dis- 
tance to another branch and try it again. Scores of times we car- 
ried our canoes across long level stretches or over high rocks and 
steep banks. The forests were so dense that we cc-iuld cut only very 
narrow trails. On this account we turned our canoes upside down 
and carried them over our heads. vSome one was always sick with 
fever and at such times he would remain in his hammock until the 
trail was ready. Then he would get up and take his place in the 
line because it required all of our combined strength to carrv the 
water-soaked canoes. One might liC t(jo sick to paddle Imt he could 
not be too sick to pack. Xot one of us will ever forget these trying 
times. 

Between the rapids the banks of the upper river are high and 
lined with heavy forests ot hard wood. There is nothing of the 
jungle one gets in the lowlands. While hunting, we could walk 
through the open fijrests without cutting a trail. The country is 
not as hilly as it is on the Brazilian side. Occasionally at a turn 
of the river we wi3uld get a glimpse of a low hill in the distance. 
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There is nothing like a chain of mountains until the region of the 
mouth of the Xew river is reached. This upper country would f)e 
a delightful place to colonize if there were railway transportation. 

For twenty-six days we worked our way down this difficult and 
dangerous river without seeing a single human lieing. As in the 
days of Schomburgk there are no Indians living along the hanks of 
the river. When we reached the last, or the Warotolx. Falls, we 
attempted to go down on the British side but were unable to do so 
and spent four days working our way across the falls to the Dutch 
mainland. The last two days we were without food. In the e\'e- 
ning Ogilvic shut an alligator and we went into camp on what later 
proved to be the bank of the ri\'er. We were so hungr_\- that we 
ate too much and in the night all were sick. I was restless and 
sat up in my hammock. Dgih'ie laughed and asked what was wri mg. 
I said I was sitting up to keep my alligator down. He replied that 
he had just been down to the ri\'er to thianv his up. 

Next morning we discovered a trail and followed it ti ) the bot- 
tom of the falls where we were o\-erjoyed to find two boats with oars. 
Thus wc knew there were no more serious rapids for such boats could 
not be handled in rapid water. They belonged to men who had 
gone deep into the forest to gather rubber. I attempted to find 
them and get permission to use one of the boats but after foll(jwing 
their trail for two days, I returned. The men had not been able to 
find suitable trees for woodskins. There was nothing else to do. 
We took the boat hoping to return it IxTore the owners might need 
it. Next to murder, taking a canoe is the must seriems crime one 
can commit and is punished accordingly by the Dutch authorities. 

About noon we met some negroes going up to the foot of the 
falls to work rubber. They told us that a government launch was 
expected within a few days at the Dutch station a short distance 
down river. We hired them to take us down to the station and 
to return the boat. We did not like the idea of falling into the hands 
of the authorities with the l)uat still in our possession. By traveling 
two days and the intervening night we reached the stati(jn in time 
to hear the whistle of the approaching launch. 

Here we had time to take stock of our possessiiaiis and con- 
dition. Our reserve food .stipph' consisted of the fore leg and a part 
of the tail of our old alligator. This the good negro lujst imme- 
diately threw into the river, saying that no man would lic allowed 
to eat such food as long as he had rice and beans — a henliment that 
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one cannot fully appreciate until he has lived on alligat(ir steak alone 
for several da vs. Physically we were all in rather bad C(jndition. 
For two months we had had chills and fever cr)ntinually. This 
together with poor fc)nd had reduced us to skeletons. I was forty- 
eight pounds lighter than when I left home. One of the Indians 
had dysentery tind all were suffering from sore feet. Ogilvie had 
“Bush jaws” which kept him in the doctor’s care for many months. 
While I had “Beri-Bcri." according to the diagnosis of the natives. 
The\' pressed their fingers into my swollen feet and legs making deep 
dimples which would remain for a long time. They said I woukl 
get to Georgetown all right but no one ever recovered. I was not 
alarmed because I knew I tvas suffering from cold feet only. I had 
not been accustomed to work in the water barefooted. Eight months 
afterward, I was able to lace my shoes again. 

When we arrived at Xickerie, at the mouth of the river, wc 
were taken in charge l>y two policemen carrying rifles who marched 
us through the city in a downpour of rain, to the police .station 
where wc were detained for three hours while the court examined 
our papers and the curious populace obser\-ed rair ragged clothes 
and bare feet. The amount of our letter of credit impressed the 
judge favorably and we were allowed tci cross (.)ver to the British 
side of the river. We arrived in Georgetown just eight months 
after leaving postal touch with the outside world at Rio Branco. 
For five months we had not seen another white man. Here we were 
very kindly received and entertained by the Governor of the Coloity 
and other friends of Ogilvie and Melville. After ten days rest and 
much needed medical treatment, Ogilvie and our four faithful Indians 
set out for the long month of upriver canoe travel to reach their 
homes in the savannah countr}'. Whatever success we attained 
was due to the perfectly harmonious labors of the entire partv. 

From Georgetown, I went by wa}' of Trinidad to Barbados, 
where I had the great pleasure of spending a day with Colonel 
Roosevelt and learning from him the story of his explorations in 
Brazil. After remaining in Barbados twenty-five days and gaining 
twenty-three pounds of good solid civilized flesh, I returned to 
Para for another journey. 


W. C. F. 


[To bo I'ontiiiiio.L] 
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TWO EARLY CHINESE BUDDHIST SCULPTURES 

F ew examples of early Chinese sculpture are more widely known 
than are the two Buddhist pedestals recently acquired by 
the University Museum. Among European authorities who 
have thought them worthy of particular notice have been Bushcll' 
and Chavannes,- while in China itself rubbings of the designs cover- 
ing their sides are in the hands of every collector. 

The practice which grew up in China during the earlv centuries 
of our era of carving scenes of various sorts upon slabs of stone was 
undoubtedly inspired by the mural painting of the day. It is this 
fact that confers upon these two pedestals ore of their chief claims 
to importance. We can infer from literary allusions that the 
frescoes of the time were of a high order of merit ; but unfortunately 
they have peri.shed with the temples and palaces whose walls they 
adorned, and but for the few reliefs on stone which have come down 
to us we should be quite unable to form any adequate conception of 
a most important and interesting phase in the artistic development 
of the Far East. 

The earlier of the two pedestals under discussion was found in 
the province of Chihli, the same in which Peking stands, and early 
in the Kuang Hsu period (1875-1908) was included in the famous 
Ching collection. In many ways it is one of the most remarkable 
examples of early Chinese sculpture which have survived to our day. 
Its square base, 24 U inches by 23-^’4 inches, with a height of 10-?4 
inches, is surmounted by an inverted ten petaled lotus thalamus 
24 inches in diameter, the total height being 20 inches. In the top 
is a deep socket which formerly supported a statue of klaitreya, 
the “Buddha who is to come.” Of the four faces of the square 
basal portion one hears a dated inscription, while the other three 
are decorated with very low and flat reliefs recalling somewhat in 
their technique the well-known grave sculptures of the Latter Han 
dynasty (A. D. 25-221). 

In studying the different faces it will perhaps be best to begin 
with the inscription (Fig. 194), inasmuch as the date which it bears 
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Avill enable us to fix the place of the monument in the history of 
Chinese tirt. \^*e read that this monument was dedicated by a cer- 
tain Tsao Weiihsi, governor of Wei Hsien (the modern T’ai-ming 
Fu), in the sixth year of the period Cheng Kuan lA. D. 524) of the 
Great Wei dynasty. China at that time, as has so often been the 
case, was divided into a northern empire ruled by Tartar invaders, 
and a southern portion under the sway of nathm Chinese emperors, 
the dividing line being roughly the watershed between the Yangtse 
and the Yellow Rivers. At the time when this pedestal was dedi- 
cated the capital of tlie northern empire, kmjwn as Wei, was at 
Loh-yang, in northern Ho-nan, while at Xan-king, the southern 
capital, ruled the great Liang Wu-ti. founder ed' the she>rt lived but 
brilliant dynasty of Liang 'A. 1). 502-557). Both powers were 
strongly in sympathy with Buddhism, and it was at this \-ery time 
that the center of gravity of that faith shifted from India to China 
with the removal, about 520, of the patriarch BOdhidharnia to the 
latter ctjuntiy, where lie settled first at Xan-king, and later at the 
rival capital, Loh-yang. It will thus be seen that this pedestal 
belongs to a period of the utmost importance in the history of eastern 
Asia and it is a matter for congratulation that wc are able to date 
it so precisely. 

Pas.sing now to the opposite face (Fig. 195). we find it occupied 
Ia' an allegi.)rical relief centered about a female figure, visible from 
the waist upward as it emerges from a lotus thalamus: above its 
head it holds a wide salver upon which stands an incense urn. upon 
the upper jxirt of which appear conventionalized representations of 
nujuntains. In this half concealed female figure it seems probable 
that we have a most interesting example of the way in which the art 
of classic Greece has influenced that of the extreme east of Asia. 
The motive itself is a recognized and common one in Chinese 
Buddhist iconographc'. It appears twice, for example, on a stela 
now on exhibition in the Lhfiversity Museum (Xo. 15 in the Oriental 
Section), which wias carved in 546, just twenty-two years later than 
the pedestal under discussion. The ancient Greco-Buddhist art of 
Gandhara. the region around the modern Pcshawur, so well known 
to readers of Kipling, also has examples of this motive, and from 
them we learn that it is Sthavara, the Goddess of Earth, who is 
intended. The reference is to the Buddha's struggle with the tempter. 
Mara, when the earth goddess, summoned to witness the triumph 
of the Master over the forces of evil, appeared out of the ground in 
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the way depicted upon the pedestal. A step still further back 
brings us to the frieze surrounding the great altar of Zeus, at Per- 
gamum, now in Berlin. Here, in the struggle between the Gods and 
the Giants, sons of Gaia, the latter is shown emerging from the earth 
she personifies, to intercede with Athena for the lives of her oft' spring. 
Just what the significance of the motive as introduced upon the 
pedestal may be, it is diflacult to say: but that it had some connec- 
tion, through the medium of Buddhism, with the classical art of the 
Mediterranean world there seems little doubt. 

Flanking this central concept of the female figure and incense 
urn are a pair of Feng-huang, or “phoenix birds," as they are usually 
called by foreigners, and a lion and lioness. The latter, though 
far from true to life, arc drawn with more accuracy than is always 
the case on Chinese monuments. The lion seems never to have 
existed in China, at least within the human period, and its introduc- 
tion into Chinese art is due to Buddhist influence. Forced thus to 
depend for their conception of the animal upon second hand knowl- 
edge, it is no W(jnder that the Chinese artists went sadly astray in 
their efforts at its portrayal. It is amusing to read of the naive 
astonishment of the envoy, Siing Yun, sent to India in 518 (just 
six years before the date of the pedestal) when he saw in that coun- 
try living lions, and recorded that they did not look at all like the 
representations of them which he had seen in China, That a purely 
mythological concept such as the lion was to the Chinese of that day 
should become conventionalized and to a certain extent distorted 
was of course inevitable. Still it is rather surprising to find here the 
lioness eciuipped with a well developed mane which only differs 
from that of her mate in lying smooth and unruffled instead of 
bristling fiercely. The presence here of a lion and lioness instead 
of a pair of lions is of course an adumbration of the theory of the 
two principles, Yang and Yin (male and female, or positive and 
negative), upon which so much of Chinese philosophy is based. 

The Feng, or “phoenix," which by the way has no traceable 
connection with the mythical Arabian fowl which used to rejuvenate 
itself upon the altar of Heliopolis, belongs to the group of the Four 
Mythical Creatures, along with the Lung (dragon), the Kwei 
(fabulous tortoise), and the K’i-lin (unicorn). In early times the 
Feng appears to have been conceived of as an eagle-like bird of 
colossal proportions, something like the roc of Sindbad the Sailor; 
but later it was described as having “the head of a pheasant, the 
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beak of a swallow, the neck of a tortoise, and the outward semblance 
of a elragon." In practice it is usually shown with the combined 
attributes of the peacock and the pheasant, embellished with gor- 
geous colors and with flame-like appendages where neck and bodv 
join. In his delightful book, “A Naturalist in Western China,” 
klr. E. H. Wilson, after describing the Reeves Pheasant (Syrmaticus 
reevesi), says, ” L’Abbe David suggests that this bird may be the 
original of the mythical Chinese Fung Hwang (Phoenix bird). To 
my mind this is extremely probable, but Williams in ‘The kliddle 
Kingdom’ considers the Argus Pheasant, found in Tonking and 
southern Yunnan, the origin of this fabulous bird.” Whatever 
the origin of the concept may be, the Feng has always form.ed a 
favorite motive in art, being looked upon as a bird of good omen, 
whose appearance heralds the advent of a beneficent ruler. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese records it has never been .seen on earth since the 
time of Confucius. 

In the upper left hand corner of this face, surrounded by lotus 
petals, we see represented tlie sacred Pfitra, the begging bowl of the 
Buddha, which has been aptly described as the Holy Grail of 
Buddhism. All blank spaces in the I.)ackground (.)f the design have 
been filled in with conventional floral designs, in which the lotus 
bud and blossom predominate. The effect thus produced has been 
cempared to that of a piece of brocaded silk. 

Turning now to the right hand face (Fig. 196), that to the north 
as the pedestal now .stands, we find depicted a religious procession, 
in which the lead is taken bv the donor of the monument. Wearing 
high headdress and flowing robes of state, and carrying in his out- 
stretched right hand an incense urn similar to that shown on the 
front of the pedestal, he walks slowly forward, accompanied on either 
side by two youths, pages, or possibly sons, who seem to support his 
outstretched arms. Behind follow attendants bearing symbols of 
power and rank, such as a state umbrella, a banner screen, and 
batons. The rear of the procession is brought up by a groom who 
leads a spirited and magnificently caparisoned horse. The five 
conventionalized four petaled peonies shown on the animal's neck 
indicate the rank of its master. The Feng ("phoenix”) occurs 
again upon this face of the pedestal, and blank spaces are filled with 
floral ornament. 

The opposite or left hand face (that to the south) displays a 
scene (Fig. 197), which is almost the counterpart of the one just 
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described. Here, however, it is Madame Tsao, the wife of the donor, 
who heads the procession, bearing an incense burner exactly like that 
carried by her husband. She also is accompanied by attendants 
who support her outstretched arms or carry emblems of honor; 
the state umbrella borne over her husband, however, does not appear 
here, for that pertains not to the individual or the family, but to 
the office. Appropriately there is provided as a means of con- 
veyance for the lady, instead of a saddle-horse, a two wheeled cart 
with canopy and curtains, drawn by an ox beside which walks a 
groom. Apart from its possession of a flat instead of an arched top, 
this vehicle is precisely like the modern Peking cart, although the 
use of an ox instead of a horse or a mule between the shafts recalls 
rather the Japanese usage in the drawing of state vehicles. The 
phoenix and floral decorations occur here also. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of this 
monument. Of unquestioned authenticity, exactly dated, display- 
ing workmanship of a high order, and in almost perfect preservation, 
it enables us to f(.)rm of the pictorial art of that distant time a truer 
conception than could be derived from any amount of written 
description or traditional evidence. It is not without reason that 
reproductions of the scenes depicted upon this pedestal are to be 
found in almost every book which has to do with the subject of Far 
Eastern art. 

No less interesting is another pedestal. Probably of slightly 
later date than the one just described, it is also somewhat larger, 
measuring 33-H inches by 2bH inches, with a beveled top. and stand- 
ing 20 inches high. A deep socket in its upper surface tells of the 
former existence of a stela, now lost. Upon its four faces are depicted 
not scenes connected with the dedication of the monument or having 
to do with the daily life of the period, but events in the career of 
the historical Buddha, Sakyamuni. The technique also differs some- 
Avhat, for the designs, instead of being rendered in low flat relief, are 
simply incised in the smooth surface of the stone, without any 
attempt to cut away the background. 

The events depicted here are arranged in chronological order. 
The opening one (Fig. 198) is found on one of the shorter sides of the 
stone, that facing to the north as the pedestal is at present mounted. 
The accompanying in.scription reads. “ Kung Hai, donor of the 
image representing the crown prince at the moment when he became 
a Buddha, and when the white horse licked his feet.” The repre- 
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sentation of the two events as occurring simultaneously involves a 
slight anachronism, inasmuch as seven years elapsed between the 
flight of Sakyamuni from his father’s house upon his white horse, 
Kanthaka, and his achievement of Buddhahood under the sacred 
Bodhi tree, the “tree of illumination’’ (Ficus religiosa). The 
ascription of the title of "crown prince’’ to the Buddha is a result 
of the myth making tendency which exercised itself free!}’ in the* 



centuries succeeding the death of the great teacher. According to/ 
these m\yhs, the father of the Buddha, Suddhbdana, was of the roval 
race of the Sakyas, over whom Sakyamuni himself would one dav 
have ruled, had he not renounced his lofty position at the call of 
duty. Recent investigation, however, has made it pretty certain 
that the Sakyas had not as yet established the institution of the 
kingship as it was known in later times, but that they retained much 
of the freer, more democratic life of the Vedic period. They seem 
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to have formed an aristocratic republic, whose affairs were adminis- 
tered by officers called rajahs, corresponding fairly well to the con- 
suls of Rome or the archons of Athens. These Indian rajahs grad- 
ualh" succeeded, it is true, in extending their powers, until in later 
times they have come to be looked upon in the West as almost the 
type of the barbarically opulent Oriental monarch, wielding absolute 
power over the lives and fortunes of his subjects. This process had 
apparently commenced before the time of the Buddha (the sixth 
and fifth centuries B. C.l. but it had not yet affected the Sakyas; 
and moreover the father of the (Master was apparently not a rajah 
even in the sense in which the word was then understood. 

The five pers(jnages standing before the seated Buddha have 
no distinguishing attributes, although it may be that the one stand- 
ing by the kneeling horse’s head, wearing a distressed expression 
upon his face, is the faithful groom, Chandaka, wIk.) assisted his 
young master in his flight, and is now bidding him farewell. At all 
events, this scene of the parting l.ietween Sakyamuni cand his horse 
and groom is a favorite one in Buddhist iconography, and occurs 
wherever Buddhistic art remains are to be found today, from 
Afghanistan and the valley of the Indus to the islands of Japan. 
The white horse still plays an important part in Buddhist legend 
and story, and few who have vi.sited Japan will fail to recall the 
sacred white horses kept in certain temple enclosures there. The 
Buddhists of c(.)urse explain this custom on the ground that it was a 
white horse that carried Sakyamuni on his flight from his father's 
house, and another that carried the first copies of the Buddhist 
scriptures fnun India to China (A. D. 67) and had the first temple 
in the latter country, the famous Pai Ala Ssu (lit. “White Horse 
Hall"), named for him in consequence. It seems more likely, how- 
ever, that wc have embodied here a belief that goes very far back 
of the beginnings of Buddhism, for a sacred character seems to 
have attached to white horses through the greater part of Asia and 
Europe from prehistoric times. The famous "Vale of the White 
Horse,” in Berkshire, and the white horses which drew the car of a 
triumphing Roman general (himself “made up” as Capitoline 
Jove) are in.stances in point, which might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. That the ethical teachings of the Buddha were in 
large part original with him, at least in their application, may be 
conceded; but in the great body of legend and myth and tradition 
which gradually attached itself to the primitive doctrine. Buddhism 
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rinds itself linked up in a myriad ways with the folk tales and com- 
mon beliefs that had spre:id themselves over a great part of the old 
Eurasiatic w(jrld ages before the dawn of historv. 

Sakyamuni himself, as he is depicted upon this face of the 
pedestal, is shown seated upon the lotus throne beneath the branches 
of the sacred Bodhi iBo) tree, in the attitude technically called that 
of "meditation.” The word has reference of course to the process 
by which he eventually achieved his self illumination and attained 
to the rank of a Buddha. Close beside is a cartouche with the words, 
"Kill Han-ho. donor of the image showing the crown prince in 
meditation." It will be noticed that the head of the Teacher is 
encircled with an aureole. This is strictly speaking an inaccuracy 
on the part of the sculptor, inasmuch as Sakyamuni during his period 
of meditation had not yet attained illumination, of which the aureole 
is a symbol. AVe mu.st not look too closely, however, for an exact 
observance of the unities of time and place. Not only was the artist 
here trying to express a great deal in a limited space: but we must 
further bear in mind that Chinese pictorial art has always left much 
to the intelligence, or at least the imagination, of the observer, and 
has always endeavored to suggest rather than to depict exactly. 
In this particular case, for example, we see summarized all the lead- 
ing events in the earthly career of the historic Buddha. His great 
renunciation, involving the relinquishing of father and wife and 
new born son, of wealth and power and social position, are suggested 
by the presence of the kneeling liorse, which has just borne him on 
his flight from his ance.stral home and is bidding him farewell. The 
sacred Bodhi tree beneath which he sits, wrapt in profound medita- 
tion, recalls the long years of struggle and effort involved in his 
search for the truth. Lastly, the presence of the aureole brings to 
mind the successful outcome of that long struggle and the attain- 
ment of that bliss which, so taught the Master, lay within the reach 
of every living creature who willed to lead his life aright. 

The next face (Fig. 199) of the pedestal, that to the east, shows 
the Buddha enthroned Ijetween two priests and two Bodhisattvas, 
while below are three wheels. The Master is now evidently fairly 
launched upon his career as a religious teacher. Not only is this 
indicated by the presence of the three wheels, symbolizing the three 
principal occasions upon which he "turned the Wheel of the Law,” 
or in other words gave expression to his doctrines; but he is here 
shown upon one of these occasions, the conversion of Ajnata Kaun- 
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dinya, one of the most famous of his disciples. Here again the unities 
are disregarded, if indeed it ever occurred to the Chinese sculptor 
that there were such things. To the left of the Buddha are five high 
caste men in rich vestments, Kaundinya presumably among them, all 
listening to the new doctrine, while on the right, in the same scene, 
appear the same five, but now converted and with shaven heads 
and priestly garments. The trees at right and left represent the 



Fig. 200. — Buddha and thu four Dcvarajah', fPedoblal Xu. 25;. 


famous Deer Forest of Rsipatana. In the cartouche at the right 
are the words, “Ch’ao Hsi, donor of the image representing the 
Buddha Sakyamuni at the moment when he wrought the salvation 
of Ajnata and when he put in motion all the Wheels (of the Law).” 
This evidently has a direct reference to the scene depicted here. 
Of the cartouche on the left, however, the same can not be said, for 
it merely mentions an individual who had given ‘ ‘ an image of 
Maitreya at the moment of becoming a Buddha.” No such event 
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is shown anywhere upon this pedestal, and it seems reasonable to 
conjecture that this inscription, as well as certain others on the 
remaining faces, must refer to things depicted upon the stela which 
this block of stone once supported. 

The beveled upper portion of this face shows two dragons 
flanking the sacred jewel Alani, one of the Sapta Ratna or Seven 
Precious Things, regarded in earlier times as a pearl, later as a 
diamiOnd, and symbolic, in its manifold perfections, of the Buddha 
and his doctrines. 

Turning now to the southern face (Fig. 200) we find portrayed a 
well-known scene in the (legendary) life of the Buddha, the presenta- 
tion of the stone begging bowls by the four Devarajahs or heavenly 
kings. The story is that the Buddha could only accept such oft'er- 
ings as were placed in his begging bowl, the patra. already noticed in 
connection with the preceding pedestal. Upon one occasion, when 
he found himself without a bowl, the four Devarajahs flew to his 
relief from the four quarters, each bearing as a gift a begging bowl of 
pure gold, which, however, the Alaster refused as unbecoming one so 
humble as himself. The four kings then oft'ered successively bowls 
of less and less precious materials, until at last each of them placed 
before the AIa.stcr a bowl of stone. The Buddha, unwilling to hurt 
the feelings of any of his faithful followers by refusing their gifts, 
accepted all four of the bowls. They proved, however, no encum- 
brance to him, for they straightway became one. In the carving 
the four l)Owls are shown separately, in the hands of their donors, 
who humbly extend them toward their Alaster, while he himself is 
represented as holding in his hand the miraculous fourfold bowl, 
whose multiple origin is indicated only by the four lines drawn about 
its rim. It is a very constant and apparently well founded tradition 
which represents Sakyamuni as always scrupulously careful of the 
feelings of those with whom he came in contact. This trait and his 
humanity toward animals are among the most attractive elements 
in the character of this wonderful man, as they are among the best 
authenticated. 

The cartouches upon this face have no bearing whatever upon 
the scene with which they are associated, merely recording the names 
of donors of various images, no doubt among those shown upon the 
missing stela which once surmounted the pedestal. 

It is far less easy to identify the event represented upon the 
fourth face (Fig. 201) of this monument, that toward the west, for 
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there is nothing quite so tangible to go on as is the case with the 
preceding scenes. It seems probable, however, that i\I. Foucher, the 
famous authority on Buddhist iconography, is correct in considering 
it a representation of that episode in the career of the Buddha 
known as "The Great Aliracle of CravastT.” The story is to the 
effect that while holding a controversy with six heresiarchs before 
King Prasenajit the blaster confounded his adversaries In’ multi- 
plying himself an infinite number of times in all directions. In 
pictorial representations of this proceeding (which it appears was 
most effective in silencing opposition) it is customary to show the 
likeness of the Buddha thrice repeated, and that is what has been 
done in this instance. The real Buddha is shown in the center, seated 
cross-legged upon a lotus throne in the robe of a monk, with an 
aureole about his head, and above him a canopy which supports the 
sacred jewel, Mani. Eight Bbdhisattvas arc seated four by four to 
right and left in the same cross-legged attitude: two of them are 
partly concealed by the aureole, from behind which they seem to be 
peering. At right and left of the Bodhisattvas again occur the two 
reduplications of the likeness of the Master, who here however is 
shown not cross-legged, but seated in European fashion. On either 
side of him stands an attendant Bbdhisattva, while behind him waits 
a monk, recognizable by his shaven poll. The cartouches have 
nothing to do with the scene here depicted, but as is the case with so 
many others they appear to refer to the lost stela. 

Upon the beveled upper portion of this face are shown a Feng 
(phoenix) and a K’i-lin or unicorn, flanking an ogre's head mask. 
The K’i-lin. it mav be remembered, is one of the Four Mythical 
Animals, and like the Feng is considered a creature of good omen. 
The male of the species is named the k'i, while lin is the name of the 
female, the generic word for the creature being compounded of the 
two. It is said to have "the body of a deer, the tail of an ox, and a 
single horn.” This concept of a single horned deer-like animal 
seems to have arisen in India, although the existence of the rhi- 
noceros in central China until far into the historical period may have 
played a part, just as that pachyderm undoubtedly had something 
to do with the shaping of the European belief in the unicorn, and 
just as, according to some, the alligator of the Yangtse had some- 
thing to do with the origin of the notion of a dragon among the 
Chinese. 

While it is true that none of the inscriptions upon this most 
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interesting example of early Chinese sculpture gives any clew to its 
date, the style of the workmanship and particularly that of the 
written character enable us to place it confidently a century or two 
later than the pedestal described in the earlier portion of this paper, 
that is to say some time in the T’ang dynasty (618-907 ). 

It would be difficult to find better examples than these two 
pedestals of the way in which the artistic impulse had permeated 
the whole Chinese nation at the period of their execution, an epoch 
which so far as Europe is concerned is commonly spoken of as the 
Dark Ages. Nothing is less likely than that they were the work of 
men of any particular standing as artists. They were the work of 
the stonemason rather than of the sculptor. Yet the composition 
is dignified, restrained, and perfectly balanced, and the scenes por- 
trayed are chosen with the utmost appropriateness and good taste. 
It is a commonplace that no one has ever equaled the Chinese 
painter in the mastery of the line: but it is astoni.shing to find it 
handled with such vigor and confidence and feeling in so refractory a 
material as this very hard stone. From whatever point of view we 
consider these two relics (jf a great pericjd in luiman history it is 
impossible to withhold our admiration, not merely for the technical 
skill of the execution, but also for the simplicity and sinceritv and 
depth of the inspiration. Their importtince from the standp(.)int of 
the archaeologist and the historian of art it would also be difficult to 
overestimate. 

C. W. B. 
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A mong the collections in the Babylonian Section of the Aluseum 
is a clay tablet upon which an ancient engineer drew a map 
showing canals, villages and fields. It shows part of an 
agricultural area near the city of Nippur and was made in the 
Cassite Period about 1,500 years B. C. The rural life of ancient 
times in this historic land has here a visual commentary, and we see 
how the peasants lived together in villages, having village commons 
for their flocks and a municipal marsh to furnish a most necessary 
article of domestic life, the cane reed. Assuming that the orienta- 
tion of the map is the ordinary one employed in other Babylonian 
maps, the reader will be able to trace the several features of the 
country and their details. 

The skeleton of the plan is made by the canal which enters frcm 
the northeast corner of the district, flows south-southwest and turns 
in a rough parabolic curve to retreat at the same angle toward the 
north-northwest. At the center of the district marked by the end 
of the parabola enter from the southeast and southwest corners two 
canals which unite with the main canal. In the extreme northeast 
corner is a town Bit-Kar ""Nusku, indicated by a small circle and an 
inscription. The northeast wing of the canal on which this town 
lay is called Nar-bilti or “Canal of the burden, " a name which refers 
to the agricultural products brought to and fro upon the canal. 
This name, and others about to be discussed, show that these canals 
were arteries of trade as well as streams to supply the fields with 
water. The town Kar-Nusku is mentioned in temple accounts of 
the city of Nippur as supplying sheep and grain for the support of 
the temple prie.sts. In the northwest corner on the left branch of 
the canal is the town “'"Hamri, also mentioned in the accounts of 
the temples at Nippur. Therefore the northwest branch of the canal 
bears the name Nar-Hamri. (According to references in Assyrian 
inscriptions hamru designates a place where the cult of the fire god 
was established.) The canal entering from the southwest is called 
the “Irrigation of Belsunu” (nam-gar Belsunu), because it supplied 
the estate of BGsunu with water. This estate lay outside the limits 
of the map. Unfortunatel}’ the southeast section is broken, but 
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the inscription on the canal which enters from this re^^ion begins 
nam-gar, or irrigation, which shows that it also supplied water to 
the estate of some land owner whose property lay in this region. 



2lt2. — An .Incicnt Babylonian Map on a Clay Tablet, made about l,5oi) year-. Before Christ. 

Geographically and probably essentially the point of chief 
interest in the mind of the map drawer is the field which occupies 
the cone-like space at the end of the parabola, which is also the 
center of the map. Their field bears the inscription “Field between 
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the canals, the contents ( ?) are eight gul (a measure of area in the 
Cassite and Assyrian inscriptions) field of the palace.” Therefore the 
map maker really wished to give an accurate drawing of the field 
belonging to the royal estates and we may assume that he did his 
work at the king's injunction and that the tablet has come to us 
from the royal archives of Nippur. The Cassite kings nominally 
held court at Babylon as the capital of Babylonia, but their favorite 
residence appears to have been at Nippur. North of this field passes 
between the Nar-bilti and the Nar-Hamri the waterway a-tap 
[ ] — kur-ru-ti (?). Still further to the north is a second cross 

waterway a-tap sa-te-e or ‘‘stream that gives to drink.” The field 
between these waterways bears no inscription. The land lying 
north of this cross canal is called the ‘‘Marsh land of the city 
Hamru.” In the economic life of ancient Babylonia the marshes 
formed an essential factor and were indispensable in each district, 
since they supplied reeds. The reed was used for making baskets, 
household furniture, firewood, hedges and even for the writing 
stylus. It must be remembered that forests in our sense of the 
term were unknown in southern Babylonia, hence the reed which 
grew to enormous size largely supplanted wood in the economic life 
of the Sumerians and Babylonians. Separated by a line from this 
public marsh land, owned by the village Hamru, is the large “Field 
of jMarduk” in which lay to the north opposite Hamru and off 
the north edge of the map the village Bit-'''‘]Marduk, or “House of 
IMarduk.” Perhaps a temple of this god stood there; in any case 
this large field in the northern part of the district belonged to the 
temple estate which supported the cult of Marduk, either a local cult 
or the cult of the great temple far away in Babylon. 

Across the canal to the east of the field of the palace is the 
“Field Ku-ri-li of the baru priest,” and on the other side to the 
west is a much larger field called “Field of the table of the baru 
priest.” The baru priest was the seer of the Babylonians, whom 
they invariably consulted about all future events. This learned 
priesthood was attached to all the great temples and, as we see 
here, owned valuable landed estates. The idea of a state supported 
order of seers seems preposterous to us, for divination is con- 
sidered illegal, but Babylonian religion was supercharged with 
magic and mystery. Kings and laymen undertook no important 
tasks, launched no important ventures without consulting these 
sages of the liver omens, of oil omens and of every conceivable 
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kind of divination. They formed an important part of the 
priesthood and hence we find them on our map in possession of 
estates more valuable than those of the king himself. To the north 
of the Field of Kuril! passes the cross canal Xar-battum. or “Canal 



Flo. 2113.— Copy of an .\tuieni Babylonian Map in the UmvLOoity Mu-,Luin. 


at the side.” a name also given to a waterway passing from the Xar- 
bilti southward into this cross canal. The long field thus cut off by 
these two “Side Canals” on the northeast is called the “Field of the 
boundary (ikil la-ma-tum). Bounding the map along the eastern 
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edge is a canal running straight north to south called “Irrigation of 
Bur-rim-mas-hu,’’ a phrase obscure. Beyond the limits of the map 
on the east are two extensive fields, the one on the north having the 
name “Field of Bit Kar-Nusku,” that is, field belonging to the village 
Bit Kar-Xusku, which lies in adjacent territorjn The name of the 
village really means “House of the man Kar-Nusku,” being named 
after a wealthy citizen. According to our map the field was a kind 
of municipal common. South of this field lies the “Field of Bit 
Nadin-Marduk,” also a municipal property. 

Occupying the truncated cone shaped space south of the field 
of the palace at the center of the map is the field Hut-bi-lu, which 
probably means dry or arid land. South of this field between the 
canals which enter from the lower corners of the map is the field 
Lu-du-u, a word of unknown meaning, perhaps a field full of pits or 
old brick quarries. In the southern edge of this field is the village 
1 ] ba-lu, and crossing the plane of the map from this village 

westward to the canal of BHsunu, is a wide lane called Ba-li-tum, 
probably non est, that is the land claimed by nobody and used as a 
highway. South of this is a triangular shaped field belonging to a 
man Qatnu, in which is located a village which also bears his name. 
The same Qatnu owns a field across the canal of Bdlsunu to the 
west. Beyond the southern limit of the map is the field of Har-ra 
[ ]. To the cast of the field Mutbili across the canal is another 

part of the lands belonging to the barn priests of divination. It has 
the inscription ” Field of the gate of the city” (ikil-Bab-ali-ki). 

It remains to conduct the reader to the northwestern part of 
the district. Here in the extreme corner is the village Hamri already 
mentioned situated in a field which bears no name, perhaps the 
municipal property. South of this area is the field in which we 
find a village with a curious name Til-amel-hassa, or “Hill of the 
Fifty men.” The local history of this town which would elucidate 
its interesting name is unknown. The field itself bears no inscrip- 
tion and was probably a village common also. A small canal (a-tap- 
hu-un-[ ]-i) separates the two village properties just described. 
The large field of the “table of the barn priest” is bounded on the 
north by the cross canal a-tap pasHiri, or “canal of the table.” 
These names refer to the properties settled by royal decree upon 
this religious order for the support of their table; in precisely the 
same way certain lands in Europe became the property of monastic 
orders in the Middle Ages, being destined to provide food for the 
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table of the order. The institution still survives in modified form 
in the charters of the older English universities. 

The map also throws a welcome light upon an obscure law in 
the great law code of Babylonia which bears the name of Ham- 
murapi. In the column XV lines 65 following, we have a reference 
to the custom of blowing a horn at the village gates to notify the 
shepherds on the plains that the grazing season was over. These 
rural villages in which the peasants congregated from the surround- 
ing plain appear to have been so arranged that the village buglers 
were able to make the shepherds and farmers hear the sound of the 
horn in every part of Babylonia. The map will suffice to show 
how carefully the walled villages were assigned to the adjacent rural 
districts. 

S. H. L. 
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A RED-FIGURED PYXIS 


T he vase which forms the subject of this article is one of the 
latest acquisitions of the Alediterranean Section of the 
IMuseum. It is a pyxis, or toilet box, of the latest period of 
Attic vase painting, in a style often called the “Kertsch” style, 
because a large proportion of the vases of this technique have been 
found in Kertsch, in the Crimea, on the site of the ancient Greek 
city of Panticapaeum. Enough of them, however, have been found 
in Attica to warrant the statement that they are of Attic manufacture. 

A box like this formed part of the equipment of the toilet table 
of an Athenian lady of position in the end of the fifth and beginning 
of the fourth century Ijefore Christ. It was used for cosmetics, 
perfumes, and articles of personal adornment. The unusual feature 
of this vase. howc\’er, is its size: for whereas the greater number of 
the flat boxes of this period are not more than fifteen centimetres 
in diameter at the lid, this one has a diameter of twenty-one centi- 
m.etres. Its height is 7.9 centimetres. 

As is fitting for a vase used for such a purpose, the subject por- 
trayed on the lid is one of a nuptial procession. But the painter 
chose not an ordinary wedding, but the wedlock of the immortals, 
Hcraklcs and Hebe. For the myth ran, that when he died Herakles 
was transformed into a god, and given to wife Hebe, the cupbearer 
of the gods. The fifteenth Homeric Hymn, which is addressed to 
Herakles, recites his birth and briefly speaks of his labors; and, 
at the end, says: 

vvv S’ -^Stj KOLTa Ka\ov eSo? vi(f>6€vT0<; OXv/nrov 
uaieL TiptTOjxevo^, kolI e^^ei KaWLcr(f)vpoi> 

'X^a.lpe, ava^ Ato? vie- SiSov 8' aperrjv re Kal ok^ov. 

“But now he dwells rejoicing in the beautiful seat of snowy 
Olympos, and he has to wife Hebe, of the beautiful ankles. Hail, O 
King, son of Zeus: give to us virtue and prosperity.” This hymn, 
while later than the Homeric poems, gives us the classical tradition 
of the life of the great hero among the gods. 

This vase painting (Fig. 205) is really to be thought of as divided 
into two parts; first, the bridal procession: second, the assembly 
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of the gods, M’hich awaits it. Herakles, nude, and represented as a 
beautiful youth, as he generally is on these late vase paintings, with 
a chlamys thrown over his right shoulder, and left arm, and with his 
club in his left hand, turns toward Hebe, whose left hand he holds 
with his right. She is clad in a sleeved chiton of white, richly deco- 
rated with an elaborate design of stripes, spots, and a maeander- 
pattern, in brown and yellow, and wears a necklace and a diadem, 
which are treated in relief, and were originally gilded. Her hair is 
black, and on her head is a bridal veil of brown. Her flesh, as is 
common in this period, is rendered in white. A nude Eros, or love- 



Fi(-,. 204. — .A red-figureil pyxi-, ri.'ccntlv acquirLil hy the University Mineum, 


god (flesh white) flies behind her, adjusting her veil. On the ground 
between them a bird is represented, a dove, the attribute of 
Aphrodite. Then come two bridesmaids, one of whom carries a 
vase with a long neck, called a “loutrophoros,” and used to hold the 
water for the nuptial bath; while the other carries a chest or casket, 
which probably contained the bride’s jewels. She also carries a 
shawl. Both bridesmaids wear necklaces and earrings treated in 
relief, which were originally gilded, although all trace of it has now 
disappeared. On either side of them is a large chest for the clothing 
that the bride brings as a trousseau. Herakles and Hebe stand 
before a low plinth, perhaps to represent the threshold of their new 
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home; on the other side of this another Eros (flesh white) stands with 
a nuptial torch, beckoning them on. Beyond him is another dove. 

Advancing to meet the nuptial procession we now have a woman 
with a torch in each hand. This begins the second part of the 
picture: for this woman is a goddess. Hestia, the presiding genius 
of the hearth and of domestic life, welcoming the bride and groom 
to their home in Olympos. Behind her is seated Athena, the con- 
stant friend and patroness of Herakles, wearing her helmet, and 
with her aegis treated in yellow and white, with a necklace of raised 
beads (originally gilded) on her neck, and a himation thrown across 
her lap. Her spear is in her left hand. She rejoices that her hero 
and protege has overcome all his earthly burdens, and is now to 
have eternal happiness. 

Behind her, seated on a double throne, and richly clad, are 
Zeus and Hera, the king and queen of the gods, with their sceptres 
in their hands, gazing benignly on the youthful pair, while a third 
Eros (fle.sh white) leans on the back of the throne, and whispers into 
the ear of the Father of Gods and Men. An incense-burner stands 
behind the throne. 

Such, then, is the scene that this vase portrays. The reader 
will notice the skill and freedom of the drawing, which, however, is 
always marked bj' dignity and restraint. Abundant use was made 
of ovcrcolor when the vase was new ; lines of drapery and flesh were 
rendered in purple and brown, and the knobs on the club of Herakles, 
and beads of the necklaces of Hebe, the two bridesmaids, and 
Athena, the earrings worn by the female figures, and the diadems of 
Hebe, Zeus and Hera, were treated in relief and gilded. Most of 
this gilding is now gone. ()n the side of the box ran a beautiful 
myrtle leaf pattern (Fig. 204), in which the berries were also raised 
and gilded. Nearly all of this is lost; but we can sec, nevertheless, 
that this vase was made as an object of luxury and beauty. 

We are fortunate in knowing something of the past history of 
this pyxis: and this fact adds, of course, immensely to its value, and 
it should be a source of delight to all, as it is to the writer, that it 
has been rescued from being a “lost vase.” and has found a per- 
manent home in the University Aluseum. We first hear of it in the 
famous Forman Collection, which was dispersed in 1899, and many 
of the vases from it found their way to the British Aluseum, 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the collection of Mr. 
James Loeb. This vase is No. 364 in the catalogue of the Forman 
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Collection, written by iMr. (now Sir) Cecil Smith, then of the 
British Aluseum’s Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
and now Director of the Victoria and Albert (formerly the South 
Kensington) Aluseum. Sir Cecil Smith is a man especially well 
fitted to write on vases, as his knowledge is very great, and his 



Fig. 205.— The cover of a red-figured py.xis. The marriage of Herakles and Hche. 


judgment very reliable. He publishes a photograph of the pyxis 
in the catalogue, to face page 76, and says of it, “In respect of its 
size, refinement of drawing, and interest of its very unusual subject, 
this pyxis is one of the most important known.” 

It then disappears again; nor do we hear of it till 1904, when it 
is put on exhibition by its owner, a Mr. John Edward Taylor, at the 
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Burlington Fine Arts Club, which in that year gave an exhibition of 
objects of Classical Art. It was considered one of the ‘‘chefs 
d’oeuvre” of the Greek vases in that exhibit, and is again published, 
this time in the magnificent illustrated catalogue which the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club issued, and which was written by Airs. S. A. 
Strong, a leading authority on Ancient Art, especially well known for 
her researches in the field of Roman Sculpture. She is now Assistant 
Director of the British School at Rome. She was very much 
impressed by the beauty of this vase, and says of it, “This admirable 
picture is carried out with great wealth of detail, and yet with 
astonishing sobriety of effect.’’ How it came to America, and when 
it left Mr. Taylor, does not concern us now; we should rejoice that 
it is in a museum, where it will always remain, and where its beauty 
will be a source of delight to the visitor and the student. 

Sir Cecil Smith is quite right in saying that the marriage of 
Herakles with Hebe is rare on vase paintings. Very few vases can 
so certainly be assigned to the marriage with Hebe as can this. On 
the other hand, the Apotheosis of Herakles is a very common subject 
indeed in the Greek vases. Of this subject, there are two methods 
of representation which predominate: the “Chariot Type,’’ most 
commonly found in the Attic black-figured technique, in which 
Herakles is driven, usually by Athena, to Olympos, while other 
divinities attend the procession: and the “Assembly Type’’ where 
Herakles is presented to Zeus, and takes his place in the company of 
the gods. This type occurs frequently in the black-figured, but is 
more characteristic of the red-figured technique. It is quite 
natural, therefore, for interpreters of Greek vase paintings to see, 
in one of the attendant goddesses in these types, Hebe, ready 
for betrothal. A close study does not convince one that the figure 
is really Hebe; and in any case the vases in which she is thus 
brought in cannot properly be called representations of her marriage 
to Herakles. 

Let us now consider four black-figured “Chariot Type’’ vases 
which are plausibly called representations of the marriage of 
Herakles and Hebe. In these examples, the female identified as 
Hebe is in the chariot with Herakles. We may, I think, call these 
true representations of this subject in the black-figured technique. 
In three of these vases Athena is present as an attendant divinity. 
The four specimens are the following. 

Amphorae: Berlin, 1827 and 1858; Petrograd, 112. 
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Hydria, formerly in a collection in Parisd 

In another black-figured hydria, Ko. 253 in the collection of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris,- in which Herakles is shown in a 
chariot, a female figure is inscribed with the name Hebe. This is a 
very early vase, and may be thought of as the earliest possible 
representation of the betrothal of the hero and the cupbearer of 
the gods. 

A fragmentary black-figured kylix in the IMuseum on the 
Acropolis at Athens'* shows a woman without any divine attributes 
and therefore possibly Hebe, tenderly greeting Herakles, whose chin 
she strokes. 

These six vases are the only examples in the black-figured 
technique that show the marriage of Herakles and Hebe. Of the 
red-figured technique there are only four vases besides this pyxis 
in which Hebe surely appears, and in two of these she cannot be 
thought of as being betrothed to the hero. These two are merely 
representations of the Apotheosis, in which Hebe is surely identified 
by the pitcher which she holds in her hand. In one of them, she 
seems to have been inscribed by name, but most of the inscription 
is gone. Both of these vases are in Berlin: one, a kylix, or drinking 
cup, is signed by its maker, Sosias. It is No. 2278 in Furtwanglcr’s 
catalogue.^ The other, a stamnos, or wine-jar, was acquired by the 
Berlin IMuscuni since the publication of the catalogue. ° 

The other two vases which surely can be said to represent the 
marriage of Herakles and Hebe are both late in the red-figured 
technique, whereas the two that I have ju.st described antedate our 
pyxis by about fifty years, if not more. One of these two is Attic, 
and contemporaneous with the vase in Philadelphia: it is a Krater, 
or mixing bowl, in the British Museum, No. Fid.** The other is of 
Apulian manufacture, and is a large Krater with volute handles, in 
Berlin, No. 3257.^ In short, this pyxis shows the subject treated in 
a more compact form than on any other vase of its time that has 
come down to us. 


' Published by Gerharrl, ‘ ' Auserlesene Vasenbilder,” pi. 325. 

- Published in Archaologische Zeitung, 1866, pi. 2U9. 

“ Published by Graef in his catalogue. No. 1896 on pi. S.i. 

'Best published in Furtwangler and Reichhold. •‘Gricchische Vasenmalcrei.” pi. 123. 
.\lso in Moniimento dell' Institiito, I, pi. 24, 25. 

■’ Published by Gerhard, “ Au--erlesene Va^enbildcr,” pis. 146-147. 

* Published in Moses ' Antique \ ases. ’ pi 13. This is a rare publication, that I have 
never seen. 

■Published by Gerhard, -Apulisehc Vasenbilder in Berlin,” pi. XV, and also pi. B, 1-5. 
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Three other red-figured vases must now be described, which 
probably also show this subject, although it is not certain. Each 
of them has Herakles between Athena and another woman, who is 
very plausibly identified as Hebe. Two of these vases have sup- 
plementary figures. All are of the late red-figured technique, either 
contemporaneous with, or just antedating, the pyxis in the Uni- 
versity hluseuni. They are as follows. 

Krater, of South Italian manufacture, published by IMillingen, 
“ATses de Ccghill,” pi. 25, and Reinach, Repertoire des Vases 
Feints, vol. II, p. 8. This vase is now lost. Hermes and lolaos are 
the supplementary figures. 

Reinach interprets this vase as the betrothal of Hebe and 
Herakles by Athena. 

Amphora of the form called a “pelike" in Berlin. No. 2626, of a 
period contemporary with the pyxis, in which a winged Victory and 
lolaos are the additional characters. ‘ 

Pitcher, in the Conservatori Palace, Rcme. There are no other 
characters in this vase than Herakles, Athena, and the woman 
identified as Hebe.- 

Therc are several other examples, made after the art of painting 
on vases was forgotten, with a design in relief of the marriage of 
Herakles with Hebe. They are all shallow cups, of the form called 
in antiquity phialae. As they are of a degenerate age in the history 
of pottery, and as none of them are of Attic manufacture, they do not 
merit a place in a list of painted vases showing this subject." 

One more vase demands notice, a Krater in Bologna, No. 300 
in the latest catalogue.^ In this painting, which is of the late red- 
figured period, a nude maiden is shown at her toilet, with various 
spectators. This is supposed by some, including Reinach, to be 
Hebe preparing for her marriage to Herakles, in the presence of 
Zeus and Hera; but to the writer this interpretation seems far- 
fetched. 

It has been shown, then, that this is a very rare subject indeed 
in the Greek vases. There are at most only fifteen vases of 


> t)y Furtw.ingkT. “Sammlung Sabouroff." pt 67. 

- Published in the Bulletino della Conimi^sione Areheologiea Communale di Roma. XXXIX, 
1911. pp. 6S-99, and Figs, 1-2. 

^ Among them are: British Museum GlS7; Castellan! Sale Catalogue (1S66) 232 (perhaps 
the same vase as the preeeding); anel Annali dell’ Instituto. 1871, p. 18. 

Catalogo d.elle Xeeropoli Felsinee, published 1912. The vase is published in the Musio 
Italiano di Antichita Classica. II, pi. 2, and Reinach. Repertoire des Vases Pemts, I, pp. 522 523. 
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classical times that can possibly be interpreted as representing the 
Marriage of Herakles and Hebe, not including the Hellenistic relief 
vases. Of these several are very doubtful. In none of the vases 
is it so well or so completely portrayed as upon the vase in this 
Aluseum, which, as scholars have noticed from the time that it was 
first published in the Forman Sale Catalogue, is one of the most 
important vases of its period that has come down to us. 

S. B. L. 
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NOTES 


The firm of Lai-Yuan & Co. (Mr. C. T. Loo) has presented to 
the Museum the original base of the pottery statue of a Lo-han which 
the Museum purchased in 1914. In the accidents attending its 
discovery, transportation and removal from China, the statue some- 
how became separated from its base. It is a piece of good fortune 
that this should be recovered and restored to the Lo-han, which now 
presents its original appearance in proper proportions. 

i\Iiss Anna Warren Ingersoll has presented a series of wooden 
carvings of rare design exhibiting much skill of execution, from the 
Indians of Dutch Guiana. 

Mrs. Edward Russell Jones has presented two specimens illus- 
trating the arts and crafts of the Malay Archipelago. 

Col. R. M. Blatchford of Fort Sill, Oklahoma, has presented 
a group of eight Navajo blankets. These blankets, which were 
collected by Colonel Blatchford during many years of service 
among the Indians, are first-rate examples and in some instances 
are of great rarity. 

The following is a record of the objects acquired by purchase 
during the last quarter of the year. 

Ten Chinese porcelains of the Ming Dynasty. 

Seven pieces of Chinese pottery from the Sung and Ming 
Dynasties. 

Four Chinese paintings of the T’ang, Sung and Yuan Dynasties. 

Twenty-four pottery figurines from the graves of the Han and 
T’ang Dynasties. 

Two glazed wall tablets of the early Aling Dynasty. 

One relief of the Han Dynasty and four reliefs of the Ming 
Dynasty. 

One cloisonne vase of the Ming Dynasty. 

Two antique embroidered velvet hangings of the kling Dynasty. 

One black-figured Attic vase. 
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Three red-figured Attic vases. 

One Dipylon vase. 

One white lekythos. 

Various ethnological collections of the North American Indians 
amounting to about 250 specimens. 

The Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egypt resumed excava- 
tions on the 1st of November at Dendereh. 

By the will of Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., late President of the 
Museum, the sum of 5500,000 has been bequeathed to the Museum 
for the purposes of endowment. 

The City Councils have appropriated the sum of 525,000 for 
one year as a supplementary contribution to the maintenance of 
the IMuseum. Never before has the Museum received money from 
the city. The Councils have been moved to take this step on 
account of the public service of the Museum and as a supplement 
to the private contributions upon which the Museum has been built 
and which continue to enable it to carry on its work, 

iMr. C. Emory McMichael has been elected a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Museum. 

The following persons have been elected to membership in the 
iMuseum. 

Sustaining Members: Franklin B. Wiley, T. J. Wisecarvcr, 
Edward F. R. Wood. 

Annual Members: F. W. Ayer, Charles W. Asbury, Mrs. Fred- 
erick K. Bickley, klr. Richard B. Brinton, Mr. George E. Earn- 
shaw, Jr., Walter L. Foulke, William P. Gest, Charles M. Lammot, 
kirs. John C. Alartin, Mrs. Robert T. Mickle, Aliss Julia E. Mont- 
gomery, Airs. Jesse Nalle, G. Colesberry Purves, Mr. E. P. Rawle, 
Air. A. G. Rosengarten, Air. John D. Samuel. Air. P. AT Sharpies, 
Dr. John Speese, Dr. Joseph Sailer, Airs. Sidney Thayer, Air. Henry 
AT V atts, Air. John S. Wentz, Air. L. Caspar Wister, Aliss Alarion 
Biddle Wood, Howard Wood, Jr. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania the sum of dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here specify in detail the purposes.) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are four classes of membership in the Museum : 

Fellows for Life, who contribute SI, 000 

Fellowship Members, who pay an annual contribution of SlOO 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of . . . . S25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of SIO 


All classes of members are entitled to the following privileges. 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; an invitation to 
anv regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; Copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library. In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are entitled, Sustaining Members 
and Fellows receive, upon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum. 
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